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OJk tuM a tamp t>/ rf/uoo rrojtd to burn 
Ok. tokat a hfart then ctatcd to ibtok’ 

On August &, 1895, Frcderict, Cngcis died in London After 
ills friend Karl Marx (wlio died io 1883). Cngcls uaj tiie most 
□otcwortliy man of learning and Icaelier of the modern prole- 
tariat all over the cnilized world. From the lime thir! fate tfirew 
Karl Marc and Frederick Cngels togelhcr, the lifcnork of 
each of the two friends became the common cause of both 
And so, to understand wlial Frederick LngeU has done for Ihc 
proletariat, one must base a clear idea of llie significance ol 
Marx's work and leaching for Ihc dcsclopmcnl of Ihc contem- 
porary labour movetnent. Man and Hngels were Ihc first lo 
show tliat the working class and the demands of the working 
class arc a necessary- outcome of (he present economic system, 
which together with tlw bourgeoisie ine'ilably creates and 
organizes the proletariat. TlKy stiowed that it is not the 
well-meaning efforts of noble-minded individuals, but (he class 
struggle of (he organized proletariat that will deliver humanity 
from the evils which now oppress It. In their scirnlilie works 
Mars and Engels were the first to esplain dial Socialism Is not 
the invention ot dreamers, Inil the final aim and InevilsUr 
result of the development of the productive forces ot modem 
society. .Ml rreorded history bilherlo has been a history of class 
struRsle. of Ihc suecesslnn of ruteiship and siclory of certain 
social classes over others, .^nd ttds will continue until ttie fin>n- 
dallons of class struggle and dass rule — private property and 
anarchic social production — disappear. Tlie Inlerrsts of the 
proletariat demand llie deslmrlion of tlirse foundations, and 
therefore the eonscious class stnzgRle of the orpaniied workm 
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Eng?l« WM borti In 1820 ta narmen. In lUc Rlilnc province 
of (tie klngtlom of Prussia. Ilii father was a maoufarturer In 
1838. CngcU, without having completed Ills studies at the t/r/nr 
ttatlam, was forced bf family circumstances to enter one of 
the commercial houses of nremcn as a clerk. Commercial of- 
fain did nol prevent CngeU from pursuing hU scienline and 
politieal rduralion. Me came to hate autocracy and the arbilra* 
riness of bureauerals while aid) at the pymnrtniim. Tlic study 
of philosophy led him further. At that time Hegel's teaching 
dominaled German philosophy, and Engels became his fol* 
lower. Allhough llegcl himself was en odmirer of the autocratic 
Prussian stale, in whose service he stood as a professor In the 
University of Qeilio, llegcl'a iraeWnj was revolutionary. Uc' 
gel's faith In human reason and its rights, and the fundamental 
thesis of the Hegelian philosophy, namely, that the universe 
Is subject <0 a eoostant process of change and development, 
was leading those of the disciples of the Perlin pliilosoplier 
who refused to reeonelte themselves to the cilvllng state of 
affairs to the Idea (hat the struggle against tliis stale of afTalri, 
the struggle against existing wrong and prevalent evil, is also 
rooted In the universal law of eternal development, tf oil things 
develop, if Invlllutlons keep giving place lo other inslllutions, 
why should Ihe autocracy of the Prussian king or of the RiiS‘ 
slan tsar, why should Ihe enrichment of an insignillcani minor- 
ity et live expense of the vast majority, or the domination of 
the bourgeoisie over Ihe people, continue forever? Hegel’s 
philosophy spoke of the deveioptnenl of the mind and of ideas: 
it was lilfaliilie. From the development of Ihe mind it dedured 
Ihe development of nature, of man, and of human, social rein- 
lions llelaininR Hegel's Idea of the clcrnal process of develop- 
ment ' .Marx and Engels rejected Ihe preconceived idealist view; 
turning to the facts of life, they saw that it was not the devel- 
opment of mind that explained the development of nature but 
Ibal. on the contrary, the explanation of mind must be derived 
from nature, from matter.... Unlike Ilegcl and Ihe olher 


* M«n »nd Engels rr«n>«nllT pointed out that In Ihele Inteltectual 
derelopment Ihey were eery didcIs indebted lo the Rrr»t German philosoph- 
crt. parlicularly to Hegel. ~tVilhonl CerenaD philosophy,” Engels uys, 
“Vhtte would base been do tdentifie SoeiaUim.” 



niusl he clirccled againsl llicm. And oerj' das* itruggic Is ■ 
polilica) sinigglc. 

Those views of Morx nnd Engels have now been adopted hy 
all prolelarians who arc figliting for Ihcir emancipation. Out 
wlicn in llic ’forties Uie two friends look pari in the Socialist 
litcraliirc nnd sodal movemenis of Iheir lime, such opinions 
were absolutely new. At (ha| time there were many people, 
talented nnd unlalentcd, Iionesi and dulionest, who while 
absorbed in the struggle for polillcal freedom, in the struggle 
against the despotism of emperors, police and priests, failed to 
observe the antagonism between the interests of the bourgeoisie 
and the interests of llic proletariat. These people would not 
even admit the idea th.'if the workers sliould act as an independ' 
ent social force. On the other hand, there were many dream- 
ers, some of them geniuses, who thought that it was only neces* 
sary to convince the rulers and the governing classes of the in- 
justice of the modern social order, and it would then be easy 
to establish peace and general well-being on earlh. They dreamt 
of Socialism wiliiout a struggle. Lastly, nearly ail the Socialists 
of that time, and (iie friends of the working class in general, 
regarded (he proletariat only as an tifrtr, and observed with 
horror how this ulcer grew with the growtli of industry. They 
all, therefore, were intent on how to slop the development of 
Industry and of the proletariat, bow to slop the “wheel of his- 
tory.’’ Far from sharing (he general fear of the deveiopmenl of 
the proletariat, Marx and Engels placed all their hopes on the 
continued growth of llie proletariat. The greater the number 
of proletarians, the greater would be their power as a revolu- 
tionary class, and the nearer and wore possible would Social- 
ism become. Tlie services rendered by Mars and Engels to the 
working class may be expressed In a few words thus: they 
taught the working class to know itself nnd be conscious of 
llselL and they subsliluled science for dreams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should be known 
to every worker. That is why in this magazine, the aim of 
which, as of all our publicalions. Is to awaken class conscious- 
ness in the Russian workers, we must sketch the life and work 
of Frederick Engels, one of the two great teachers of the mod- 
em proletariat. 
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Cngrls n-as born In 1820 in Rarmen, In Die Rhine province 
of Die kingtlom of Pru^^l». IIU falhcr vi-a» a manufaclurcr In 
1833. Cngcls, nilhout havlni; ronipicied his tludies at Die gunv 
nasium, was forced by family circumstances to enter one of 
Die commercial bouses of Itremcn as a clerk. Commercial af- 
fairs did not prevent Cngcit from pursuing bis scienlifle and 
political education, lie come to hate autocracy and the arbitra- 
riness of bureaurrals while still at Die gfjmnnstitm. TIic study 
of philosophy led him further. At that lime llegct'a teaching 
dominaled German philosophy, ond Cngels beeame his fol- 
lower. Allhough llegct himself was an odmircr of Die autocratic 
Pruubn state, tn whose service he stood as a professor In the 
University of Berlin. Ilrgel's teaching was revolutionary, lie- 
gel's faith In human reason and its rights, and the fundamental 
thesis of Die ilcgclian phitosophy. namely. Dial llic universe 
is subject to a constant process of change and development, 
was leading Itiose of Die disciples of the Rcriin pliilosnpher 
who refused to reconcile themselves lo Die eslsling slate of 
alTairs lo the idea that the struggle against this slate of alTairs, 
the struggle against esisting wrong and prevalent evil, is also 
rooted In Die universal law of eternal development. If nil things 
deselop, if Iftslllutions keep giving place to other insliliitlons, 
wliy should the autocracy of the Prussian king or of the Rus- 
sian tsar, why siiould Die enrichment of on Insignihcant minor- 
ity at the espense of the sast majority, or the domination of 
Die bourgeoisie over Die people, conlinuc forever? Hegel’s 
philosophy spoke of the development of the mind and of Ideas; 
it was Idealistle. From the development of the mind it deduced 
the development of nature, of man. and of human, social rela- 
tions Retaining ilcgcl's idea of the eternal process of develop- 
ment * Mars and Engels rejected the prceonrcived idealist view; 
turning to Ihe facts of life, they sow that II was not the devel- 
opment of mind that explained the development of nature but 
Dial, on the contrary, the explanation of mind must be derived 
from nature, from matter.... Unlike Ilcgcl and Ihe other 


■ Mars ind Cni;eli fropirolly pointed oul Ihnl In Ihtir Intellectual 
development thej vitre very mmh IndeMril lo the Rccsl Oerman philoaoph- 
eri. parllcularly to llegel. ‘SVtlhool German phllojophy.” Engclj uys, 
*lh(rt would have been no setniUDe Soelaliioi.'* 



IlcRcUaHs, Marx nn«! EngtU wctt malrfiaJisl*. Regarding Ibe 
world and lumianily iiiaIrriaIhUrally, they perceived Ihol Jud 
os material mutes lie at llie Iiasit of nil llie plienofnma of 
nature, so the dcvclopmem of liuman society Is conditioned by 
the devetopment of material, prodnetive forces On the develops 
nienl of productive forces depend llie relations which men enter 
Into one wilti another tn the production of the things required 
for the satisfaction of human needs. And in Ihese relation!; 
lies the explanation of atl llic phenomena of social life, human 
aspirations, ideas and laws. Tlie dctclopmcnl of produclivd 
forces creates social relations based upon private properly, but 
now we sec that this same development of the productive forces 
deprives IJie majority of their properly and concentrates It in 
the hands of on insignincani minority. It destroys property, the 
basis of the modern social order, it itself strives towards the 
very aim which tlie Socialists have set themselves. All the So* 
cialisls have to do is to realize which of the social forces, owing 
to its position In modem society, is interested in bringing about 
Socialism, and to imparl to this force the consciousness of its 
interests and of its liistorical task. This force is the proletariat, 
Engels got to know it in England, in the centre of British in* 
dustry, Manchester, where lie settled in 1842, entering the 
service of a commercial house of which bis father was a share* 
holder. Here Engels did not merely sit in the factory office but 
wandered about the slums in which the workers were cooped 
up. He saw their poverty and misery with his own eyes But 
he did not confine himself to personal observations He read 
alt that had been reve.aled before him on the condition of the 
British working class and carefully studied all the official docu- 
ments he could lay his hands on. The fruit of these studies 
and observations was the book which appeared in 1845: T/ie 
Condition of the Workinfj Class in England. We have already 
mentioned the chief service rendered by Engels as the author 
of The Condition of the Working Class in England. Many even 
before Engels had described the sulTerings of the proletariat 
and had pointed to the necessity of helping it. Engels was the 
first to say that not onlg was the proletariat a suffering class, 
but that, in fact, the disgraceful economic condition of the 
proletariat was driving H irreslslibly forward and compelling 
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ously opposed Ihis absurd and harmful IreniL On behalf of 
a real human personality — Ihe worker, trampled down by the 
ruling classes and the stale— they demanded, not conlempla* 
lion, but a struggle for a belter order of society. They, of 
course, regarded the proletariat as the power that was capable 
of waging this struggle and that was interested in it. Even 
before Ihe appearance of The tloly Family, Engels i\ad pub- 
lished in Marx’s and Ruge’s Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbucher 
the “Critical Essays in Political Economy." in which he exam- 
ined the principal pheooniena of the modern economic order 
from a Socialist standpoint and concluded that they were nec- 
essary consequences of the rule of private properly. Inter- 
course with Engels was undoubtedly a factor in Marx’s deci- 
sion to study political economy, a science in which his work* 
ijave produced a veritaUe revolution. 

From 1645 to 184? Engels lived in Crussels and Paris, com- 
bining scientific piirsuils with practical activities among the 
German workers in Brussels and Paris. Here Marx and Engels 
formed contact wilb the secret German Communist League, 
which commissioned tliem lo expound the main'principles of ilie 
Socialism they had worked out. Thus arose Ihe famous Mont* 
ffsto of the Comniunijf Parly of Marx and Engels, published in 
1848. Tliis little booklet is worth whole volumes: lo this day 
its spirit inspires and motis-ales Ihe organired and fighting pro- 
letariat of Ihe entire civilized world. 

The revolution of t8l8. which broke out first In France and 
tlien spread lo other countries of Western Europe, brought 
Marx and F.ngels back to Iheir native country. Here, in Rbcn- 
hh Prussia, they took charge of llie democratic Setie fl/irfnl- 
lehe Zfitting published In ^logne Tlie two friends sverc the 
heart and soul of all rcvolulionary-democralic aspirations In 
Hbenish Prussia. Tliey defended the interests of the people tad 
of freeflom against the reactionary forces to the last ditcli. The 
reactionary forces, as we know, gaineil the upper hand The 
Sfiie Phelnlsehe Zritiuiy sva* suppressed. Marx, who during Ms 
exile had lost hli PnJssiai* citizenship, was deported; but 
Engels look purl In the trmed popular uprising, fought for 
libert.T In three Uilltei. and after the defeat of the ttUXt Ced 
li> l.ond'jn. via Switrerlaod. 
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friend, Engels iindcrlook the onerous labour of preparing and 
publishing the second and third volumes of Capital. lie pub- 
lisbed Volume II la 1885 and V’olume Iff fn 1804 (his death 
prevented the preparation of Volume IV). These two volumes 
entailed a vast amount of labour. Adler, the Austrian Social- 
Democrat. rightly remarked that by publishing Volumes II 
.^^d Iff of Capital Engels erected a majestic monument to the 
genius who had been bis friend, a monument on which, with- 
out intending it, he indelibly carved his own name. And, in- 
deed, these two volumes of Capital are the work of two men: 
Marx and Engels. Ancient stories contain many moving in- 
stances of friendship. The European proletariat may say that 
its science was created by two scholars and lighters, whose re- 
lations to each other surpassed the most moving stories uf 
human friendship among the ancients. Engels always — and, on 
the whole, justly — placed himself after Marx. “In Marx's life- 
lime.” he wrote to an old friend, “I played second fiddle.” His 
love for the living Marx, and his reverence for the memory of 
the dead A/ari were limitless. In this stern fighter and strict 
thinker beat a deeply loving heart. 

After the movement of 1848-49. Marx and Engels in exile 
did not occupy themselves with science alone. In 1864 Marx 
founded the International tVorkingmen’s Association, and led 
this society for a whole decade. Engels also look an active pari 
in its alTairs. The work of Hie International Association, which, 
in accordance with Marx’s idea, united proletarians of all coun- 
tries, was of tremendous significance in the development of the 
labour movement. But even after the International .Association 
came to an end in the ’seventies the unifying role of Marx and 
Engels did not cease. On the contrary, it may be said that their 
importance as spiritual leaders of the labour movement steadily 
grew, inasmuch as the movement itself grew uninterruptedly. 
After the death of Marx, Engels continued alone to be the 
counsellor and leader of the European Socialists. His advice 
and directions were sought for equally by the German Social- 
ists. who despite government persecution, grew rapidly and 
steadily in strength, and by representatives of backward 
countries, such as Spaniards, Rumanians and Russians, who 
srere obliged to ponder over and weigh their first steps. Tbej- 
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ous countnes sulFers from opportuni$m in consequence of the 
stagoafion snd decay of the bourgeoisie, in consequence of the 
altenltoa of llic labour leaders being engrossed in Ihe trivial- 
ilies of the day, and so on-~-ihe more s'aluable becomes the 
wealth of material contained in the correspondence, display- 
ing as it does a most profound comprehension of the basic 
Iransformatory aims of the proletariat, and providing an un- 
usually flexible definiliou of the given tasks of tactics from the 
standpoint of these revolutionary aims, without maWing the 
slightest concession to opportunism or revolutionary phrase- 
mongering 

If one were to attempl to define by a single word the focus 
so to speak, of the whole correspondence, the central point in 
which the whole body of ideas expressed and discussed con- 
verges — that word would be dioleeftca. The thing that interested 
Marx and Engels most of all. Ihe Ihiog to which they coo- 
tribuled what was most essential and new. the thing that con- 
stituted the masterly adiancc they made in the history of rev- 
olutionary thought, was the application of malcnahsl dialec- 
tics to the reshaping of all political economy, from ils founda- 
tions up— to history, natural science, philosophy and to the 
policy and tactics of the working class 


We intend in the fotlowing account, ofier giving a generai 
reiiew of the correspondence, to outline the more interesting 
remarks and arguments of Marx and Engels, without pretend- 
ing to give an exhaustive account of Ihe contents of the letters 


1 GENERAL REVIEW 

The correspondence opens with letters written in 1844 by 
the 24-ycar-old Engels to Marx. Tlie situation in Germany at 
that lime is brought out In slrikiog relief. Tlic first letter Is 
dated the end of September 1814 and was sent from narmcn 
where Engels' family lived and where he was born. Engels 
was not quile 24 years old at the lime. He was bored with 
family life and was anxious to break away. HU father was a 
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poncnls IS becoming mcrcasiagly wiilcspread among presenb 
tlay German SociaI-L)cmocrab. 

From tile tcclinical slaodpoint, the index is unsalisfaclory-- 
only one for nii four S'ohimcs (for instance, Kautsky and Stir- 
ling arc oinillcd); llic notes on each Ictler arc loo scanty and 
are iosl in llie prefaces of the editor inslead of being placed in 
proximily to the letters they refer to, as they were by Sorge, 
anil so forlli. 

The price of tlic publiealioo U unduly high — about 20 ru- 
bles for the four volumes. Tliere can be no doubt that the com- 
plete correspondence could and should have been published in 
a less luxurious edition at a more popular price, and that, in 
addition, a selection of passages most important from the stand- 
point of principle could and should hare been published for 
wide distribution among workers. 

All these defects of the edition of course Iiamper a study 
of the correspondence. Tins u a pity, because its scientiHc and 
political value is tremendous. Not only do Marx and Engels 
stand out before the reader in clear relief in all Iheir greatness, 
but the extremely rich theoretical content of Marxism is un- 
folded in a highly graphic way, because in the letters Marx 
and Engels return again and again to the most diverse aspects 
of their teaching, emphasizing and explaining — at limes dis- 
cussing and debating — what is newest (in relation to earlier 
views), most important and most difficult. 

There unfolds before llie reader a strikingly vivid picture 
of the history of the labour tnovement all over the world — at 
its most important junctures and in its most essential points. 
Even more valuable is the history of the polilics of the workioa 
class. On the most diverse occasions, in various countries of 
tile old and new worlds, and at diverse historical moments. 
Marx and Engels discuss the most important principles of the 
presentation of the political tasks of Ihe working class. And 
the period covered by Ihe correspondence was a period in 
which the working class separated off from bourgeois democ- 
racy. a period In which an independent labour movement 
arose a period in which the {undamenial principles of pro- 
letarian tactics and policy were defined. Tlie more we have oc- 
casion in our day to observe how Ihe labour movement in vari- 
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ous countries sulTers from opportunism in consequence of the 
stagnation and decay of the bourgeoisie, in consequence of the 
attention of the labour leaders being engrossed in Ihe trivial- 
ities of the day, and so on — the more valuable becomes the 
wealth of material contained in the correspondence, display- 
ing as it does a most profound comprehension of the basic 
transformalory aims of the proletariat, and providing an un- 
usually flexible definition of the given tasks of tactics from the 
standpoint of these revolutionary aims, without making the 
slightest concession to opportnnism or revolutionary phrase- 
mongering. 

If one were to attempt to detine by a single word the focus 
so to speak, of the whole correspondence, (he centra] point in 
which the whole body of ideas expressed and discussed con- 
serges— that word would be dialectics. Tlu* thing that interested 
Marx and fingels most of all, the thing to whicl) they con- 
Iribulcd what was most essential and new, the thing llial con- 
stituted Uic masterly advance they made in Ihe history of rev- 
olutionary thougiit, was tl)e application of materialist dialce- 
(let to the reshaping of all political economy, from its founda- 
Mona U[>— to history, natural science, pliUosophy ond to the 
polity and tactics of the working class. 


\Vc intend in the following account, after giving a general 
rciicw of tlic correspondence, to outline Ihe more interesting 
remarks and arguments of Marx and Engels, without pretend- 
ing to gi>e nn exhaustise account ol the contents of the letters 


1 GENERAL REVIEW 

The rorrespondonce opens with letters written in 1841 by 
the 21-year-ol<i Engels to Marx. Tl^e silaation in Germany at 
Itial time is hrowglit out In striking relief. Tl»e first letter is 
dated the end of September 1844 and was sent from Rarmen 
where Engels* family lived and where he was !>om. Engels 
"as not quite 21 yc.irs old at the lime. He was liorcd with 
family life and was anxious (o bre.ik away. Ills father svas a 
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despol, a pious rnaaalaciurcr. w/io was oulrageci at his son 
continual running about to political meetings and at his Con 
munist views. Were it not for his mother, whom he reall 
loved, Engels wrote, he would not have stood even the fe? 
da>-s still remaining until ills departure. What petty reason! 
wliat superstitious fears were put forward by the family agains 
his departure, he complained to Marx. 

While he was slill in Barmen — where he was delayed i 
little longer hy a love a/Tair — Engels gave way to his father and 
worked for about two weeks in the factory ofUce (his falhei 
was a manufacturer). “Huckstering is horrible,” he writes to 
Marx. “Barmen is horrible, Hie way Ihey spend their time h 
horrible, and il is most Itorrible of all to reinain, not merely a 
bourgeois, but a manufacturer, a bourgeois who actively op* 
poses the proletariat....” lie consoled himself. Engels goes on 
to say, by working on his book on Ibo condition of the working 
class (this book appeared, as is known, in ]8j5 nnd Is one of 
the best works of world Socialist literature). “One can while 
being a Communist remain in outward conditions a bourgeois 
and a huckstering beast as long as one docs not write, but to 
carry on wide Communist propaganda and at llie same lime 
engage In liuckslering and Industry will nol work. 1 am leav* 
Ing. Add lo Ibis the drowsy life of a thoroughly Clirislion*Priis* 
sian family — I cannot stand il any longer I might In the end 
become a German philistine and introduce philistinism Into 
Communism " Thus wrote the young Cngels After the flevolo* 
tion of 1618 the exigencies of life obliged iiim lo return to hi) 
folfier*! ©nice and to l»econie a ‘'huckilerlng beast” for many 
long years But tie was able lo stand firm and lo create for 
bimself, nol Cbrisllan-Pnfsflan surroundings, Itul entirely dif- 
ferent, comradely surroundings, omi to become for tlic rest of 
bis life a relentless foe of fbe “introduction of plillisllnlsm Into 
Communism.” 

Social life In llie German prosincri in I8IJ resembled Rov 
ilan social life at the beginning of the Iwrnlietb century, Itefore 
Ibe ftesolulion of ItWa. Tfiere was a general urge for pollllcfll 
life, a general seelbing Indignation In opposition to Ibe go»- 
emment; Ibe priest) fulminalwl agilnsl Ibe joulb for Ihrir 
alhelsni; ehifdren fa bourgeois families quarreled with Ihelr 
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parents for llicir "aristocratic irealnient of servants or work* 
ers.’’ 

The genera] spirit of opposition found expression in the 
fact that everybody declared himself to be a Communist. "The 
Police Commissary in Banneo is a Communist,” Engels writes 
lo Marx. He was in Coic^e . . . Dusseidorf . . . Elberfeld — and 
wherever you turn you stumble over Communislsi “One ardent 
Communist, a cartoonist ... named Seel, is going to Paris in 
two months. I will give him your address; you will all like him 
for his enthusiastic nature, his love of music, and he could be 
used as a cartoonist.” 

“...Miracles are happening here in Elberfeld Yesterday 
[this was written on February 22, 184S], wc held our third 
Communist meeting in the largest hall and the best restaurant 
of the city. The first meeting was attended by 40 people, the 
second by 130 and the third by at least 200. Tlie whole of 
Elberfeld and narmcn, from llte moneyed aristocracy to the 
small shopkeepers, was represented, all except the proletariat ” 

This Is literally what Engels wrote. Escrybody In Germany 
at that Umc was Qommunist, except the proletacial. Commu- 
nism was a form of expression of the opposilion sentiments of 
all, and diicfiy of the bourgeoble. “The most stupid, the mosi 
lazy and most pitihslinc people, whom nothing in the o'orld 
Interested, arc almost becoming enlhuslaslie for Communism." 
Hie chief preachers of Communism at that lime were people of 
the type of our Narodniks, “SociaHst-Rcsolulionarics.” “Popii- 
larlst Socialists.” and so forth, llial is lo say', wcil-menning 
bourgeois who were more or less furious wilh llie government. 

KrA Under such conditions, amidst countless pseudo-Social- 
tsl trends and factions, Engels was able lo find his way to 
profctorion Socialism, witlroul fearing to break, off relations 
n itii the mass of wcIHnlcnlioned proplo, ardent revolutionaries 
but bad Communists. 

In 1346 Engels was in Paris. Paris was then seething witli 
politics and the discussion of various Socialist theories. Engeh 
eagerly studied Socialism, made the a«iuaintanec of Esbet, 
Eonis Blanc and olher prominent Socialists, and ran from 
editorial office to editorial office nnd from circle to circle. 

Ills attention was cblefly focussed on tS\e roost important 
S-CiM 



nnd inojl widcsjircatl SocinlisI cJocIrinc of Uie time — Proudlio 
ism Aful even licfore the publicaiion of Proudhon's PMoi 
/>/jy 0 / Poverty (Oelohcr IBIG; Marx’s reply— the fanio: 
book. The Povcrly of Philosophy — appeared in 1847), Engel 
wilh biting Irony and remarkable profundity criticize 
Proudlion’s main ideas, which were llien being particular] 
advocated by the German Socialist Griin. Ilis excellent know 
edge of Engliib {which Marx mastered much later) and t 
English literature enabled Engels at once (letter of Septen: 
ber 18, 184G) to point to the example of the bankruptcy of ih 
notorious Provtdhonlst "labour-cxchangc baiaars” in England 
Proudhon disyraces Socialism, Engels exclaims indignantly — i 
follows from Proudhon that the workers must hup out capikd 
The 2C-year-old Engels simply annihilates “true socialism.' 
We meet this expression In his letter of October 23. 1846, long 
before the Communist Manifesto, and Griin is mentioned as its 
chief exponent. An **anli*protetariao, iietty-bourgeois, philis- 
tine” doctrine, “sheer phrasemongering” alt sorts of '‘humani- 
tarian" aspirations, "superstitious fear of ‘crude’ CommuDism 
ILdffel-Kommunismus, literally: “spoon Communism" or "belly 
Communism"), "peaceful plans of h.-ippiness” for mankind— 
these are some ot Engels' epithets, which opply to ail species 
of pre-Marxian Socialism. 

“The Proudhon Associations' scheme," writes Engels, 
discussed for three evenings. At lirsf 1 had nearly the whole 
clique against me The chief point was to prove the neces- 

sity for revolution by force” (October 23, J846.) In the end 
he got furious, he writes, and pressed his opponents so that they 
were obliged to make an open attack on Communism. He 
manded a vote on whether they were Communists or not. This 
greatly horrified the Gruoites who began to argue that they met 
togellier to discuss "tlic good of mankind” and Hint they must 
know what Communism really u>as. Engels gave llicm on £*• 
tremely simple definition so as to permit no opportunity for 
digressions and evasions. "I therefore defined," Engels write*- 
“the objects of the Communists in this way: 1) To nclilcve the 
interests of the proletariat in opposition to those of the bour- 
geoisie; 2) To do lliis through the abolition of private properly 
and its replacement liy community of goods; 3) To recognize oo 


means of carrying out these objects other than a democratic 
revolution by force.’** (Written one and a half years bet ore the 
1848 Revolution.) 

Tbe discussion concluded the meeting adopting Engels’ 
defiDilioD by thirteen voles against the votes of two Grunites. 
These meelings were allended by some twenty journeymen 
carpenters. Thus the foundations of the Sociat-Deniocratic La- 
bour Parly of Germany were laid in Paris sixty-seven years 
ago. 

A year later, in his letter of November 24, 1847, Engels 
informed Marx that he had prepared a draft of the Communnf 
ilfctni/esfo, incidentally declaring himself opposed to the cate- 
chism form originally proposed. “1 begin. What is Communism?” 
writes Engels. “And then straight to the prolelanal— history of 
its origin, difTereoce from former workers, development of the 
contradiction between proletariat and bourgeoisie crises, ro- 
sulls. ...” "In coQclusioo the Party policy of the Commu- 
nists. 

This hUtortcal letter of EngeU’ on the first draft of a work 
which has (ravelled att over the wortd and v<hich to this day 
Is true in all its fundamentals and as actual and topical as 
though it were written yesterday, clearly proves that Mars and 
Engels are justly named side by side as the founders of mod- 
em Socialism.* 

October 1913 
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Sl’EEOI AT THE UNA’EILING OF A iMEJIORIAL TO 
MAItX AND ENGELS 

NOt-CUDEfi 7, 1918 


We are uovciling a memoria} Id llie leaders of the world 
workers’ revolulion, Marx aod EngeJa. 

For ages and ages humanity has suffered aod languished 
under the yoke of ao iosignincaot handful of exploiters, nba 
maltreated milHons of toilers. Bui while Ihe exploiters of ao 
earlier period — the landlords — robbed and oppressed the peas- 
ant serfs, who were disunited, scattered and igooraol, the ex* 
ploitcrs of tlic new period, Ihe capitalists, saw facing then 
among the downtrodden masses the vanguard of these masses, 
the urban, factory, industrial workers. They were united by 
the factory, they were enlightened by urban life, they were 
steeled by the common strike struggle and by revolutionary 
action. 

The great and historic merit of Marx and Engels is that they 
proved by scientific analysis Ihe inevitability of the collapse of 
capitalism and its transilion to Communism, under which there 
will be no more exploitation of man by man. 

The great and historic merit of Marx and Engels is that they 
indicated to the proletarians of all countries their role, their 
task, their mission, namely, to be the first to rise in the rev- 
olutionary struggle against capital and to rally around them* 
selves in this struggle aU Ihe loiters and exploited. 

We are living in happy times, when the prophecy of the 
great Socialists is beginning to be realized We see Uie 
of the International Socialist revolution of the proletariat break- 
ing In a number of coiinfries. Tlie unspeakable horrors of the 
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imperialist butchery of nafioBS are everywhere evoking a heroic 
rise of the oppressed masses, and are lending them tenfold 
strength in the struggle for emancipation. 

Let the memoriais to Marx and Engels again and again 
remind the millions of workers and peasants that we are not 
atone in our struggle. Side hy wde with us Ihe workers of the 
more advanced countries are rising. Severe battles still await 
them and us. In common struggle the yoke of capital will be 
broken, and Socialism will be finally wont 



ttie tiikee sources and three 

C03n»0NENT PARTS OF flIARXISSI 

Throughout the civilized world Ihc teachings of Marx evoke 
liip iilmosi hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both 
offieial and liberal), which regards Marxism as a kind of “per- 
nicious sect. And no oilier attilude is to be expected, for there 
can be no ‘'impartial” social science in a society based on class 
struggle. In one way or another, all official and liberal science 
de/endi wage slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless 
war on wage slavery. To expect science to be impartial In a 
wage»slave society is as silly and naive as io expect impartial* 
ity from manufacturers on the qucslton whether workers* wages 
should be Increased by decreasing Ihe profits of capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the his- 
tory of social science show with perfect clarity that there is 
nothing resembling ‘•sectarianism" in Marxism, in the sense of 
its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which 
arose awaij from Ihe highroad of development of svorld civili- 
zation: On Ihe contrary, Ihe genius of Marx consists precisely 
in the fact that he furnished answers to questions which had 
already engrossed Ihc forcniost minds of humanily. His teach- 
ings arose as a direct and immediate conb'nuoh’o/i of Ihe teach- 
ings. of the gre.nlest representatives of philosophy, political 
economy and Socialism. 

The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it Is true. It 
is complete and harmonious, and provides men with an integral 
world conception which is Irreconcilable with any form of 
superstition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. It 
is Ihe legitimate successor to the best that w.as created by 
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humanily in llic nineteenth century in liie shape of German 
philosophy, English political economy and French Socialism 

On these three sources of Matiism. sshich arc at llie same 
lime its component parts, we shall briefly dwell. 

I 

The philosophy of Marxism is materialism. Throughout 
the modem history of Europe, hnd especially at the end of 
the eighteenth century in France, which was the scene of a 
decisive battle against esery kind of mediaeval rubbish, against 
feudalism In institutions and ide.as.* materialism has proved to 
be the only philosophy that is consistent, true to all the teacti- 
ings of natural science and hostile to superstition, cant and so 
forth. The enemies of Ucmocrac>' therefore tried in escry way 
to “refiilc,'' undermine and defame materialism, and advocated 
various forms of phUosophicnl idealism, which always, in 
one way or another, amounts to an advocacy or support of 
religion. 

Marx and Engels always defended philosophical materialism 
in the most determined manner and repeatedly explained the 
profound erroncousness of every deviation from this basis. 
Their views are most clearly and fully expounded in the works 
of Engels, Ludivifj Fenerbac/i and drtti-Ddhrinj?, which, like 
the Communist Manifesto, are liandbooks for every class-con- 
scious worker. 

Dut Marx did not stop at the materialism of the eighteenth 
century; he advanced philosophy, tic enriched it with the ac- 
quisitions of German classical philosophy, especially of the 
Hegelian system, which in its turn led to the materialism of 
Feuerbach. The chief of Ihese acquisitions is dialectics, i.e., the 
doctrine of development in its fullest and deepest form, free of 
one-sidedness — the doctrine of the relativity of human knowl- 
edge. which provides us with a reflection of eternally developing 
matter. Tlie latest discoveries of natural science — radium, elec- 
trons, the transmutation of elements — have temarkahly con- 

' The retefence hftr Vs (d Ihe bouretois rexolution in Trai'ice 
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flrnirtl Mjir*'* dIaIpcJkal maWtatUm, dfsp»c Ihe (pacbings c 
llie bourKrflh pbitotophrrs wJIJi Ihcir "new” rerenioM fo oli 
n»d rollen IcIrnlUm. 

Deepeninp nnd devetopinp philosophical maierialum. Sfar 
compicicd H. cxlcRclcti llj knowlrdpe of naJiire fo Ihe fcno*J 
i-dpc oI himinn lorirtp. Marx'* historUcl materiaUsm was oni 
of ihe prcalcsl nchksTmcnIs of sclcnli/le thought. The chao‘ 
and nrhitrarlness that had previously reigned ia the views 02 
liislory nnd politics pave way to a strikingly integral nod har 
iiionioiis scicntiOc theory, tvliieh sliowi how. In coaseqncoee 
of tlic gron'tli of productive forces, out of one system of social 
life ftnollicr and higher sj'slem develops — how cnpitallsm, for 
instance, grow's out of fciidalism. 

Just as man's knowledge reflects nature (l.e., derelopin" 
uiatlcr), which exists independently of him, so man's socfoi 
knouiledije {l.e., his various views and doctrines— ^fhilosophieal, 
religious, political, and so forth) reflects Ihe economic sffsiem 
of society. Political insfihilions are 0 supersirurture oo the 
economic foundation. We see. for example, that the various 
political forms of the modem Curopcan slates serve to fortify 
the nile of llic bourgeoisie os-er the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical toalerialis®' 
which lias provided liumanily, and especially the workinS 
class, with powerful instruments of knowledge. 


tl 

Having recognized that Ihe economic system is the founda- 
tion on which the polilical superstructure is erected, Marx de- 
voted most attention to Ihe study of this economic system. 
Marx’s principal work, Capitid, is devoted to a study of the 
economic system of modern, i.e., capitalist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in Eng- 
land. the most developed of the capitalist countries. Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, by their invesllgalions of the eco- 
nomic systeni. laid Ihe foundations of the labour theory of value. 
Marx continued their work. He rigidly proved and consistently 
developed this theory. He showed that the value of every com- 
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niodily is determined by Ihe quantify of socially necessary 
labour (inie spent on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation of things 
(Ihe exchange of one commodity for another). Marx revealed 
a relation of men. The exchange of commodities expresses the 
tie by which individual producers are bound through Ihe 
market. Money signifies lhal this lie is becoming closer ond 
closer, inseparably binding Ihe entire economic life of the in* 
dividual producers into one whole. Capital signifies a further 
doelopment of this tie: man's labour power becomes a com* 
tnodily. The wage-worker sells his labour power to the owner 
of the land, factories and instruments of labour. The worker 
uses one part of the labour day to cover ihe expense of main- 
taining himself and his family (wages), w'hite the other part 
of the day the worker toils without remuneration, creating 
surplus value for the capitalist, the source of profit, Ihe source 
of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus value is Ihe cornerstone of Marx’s 
economic theory. 

Capital, created by Ihe labour of the worker, presses oo the 
worker by ruining the small masters and creating an army 
of unemployed In Industry, the victory of large-scale produc* 
tion Is at once apparent, but we observe the same phenomenon 
in agriculture as well: the superiority of large-scale capitalist 
agriculture increases, the appiicalion of machinery grows, 
peasant economy fails into the noose ol moncy-capitai, it de- 
clines and sinks into 'ruin, burdened by its backward tedinique. 
In agriculture, the decline of small-scale production assumes 
ditVerent forms, but the decline itself is an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to an 
increase in productivity of labour and to the creation of o 
monopoly posilion for the associations of big capitalists. Pro- 
duction itself becomes more and more social — ^hundreds of 
thousands and millions of workers become bound together in 
a systematic economic organism — but llie product of the col- 
lective labour Is appropriated by a handful of capilahsU The 
anarchy of production grows, as do crises, the furious chase 
after markets and the insecurity of existence of the mass of 
the population. 


Ihe ^DUalhl rr” of U>e worker, on rapilal. 

Ma?i trarert'n'” S'™' P”™' of uniled labour, 

"erms of i" '’''''''’P”'"' "f capilalism from Ihe Hr, I 
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niohest forms, to large-scale production 

And (he experience of all capitalist countries, old and new. 

»J‘e ‘nilh of (his Marxian doctrine to 
increasing numbers of workers every year. 

Capitalism has triumphed nil over tiie worid, bul this 
ca^Sf * P'^*"'** fo ‘he triumph of labour over 
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\\hcn feudalism was overthrown, and "free” capitalist so- 
ciety appeared on God’s earth, it at once became apparent Ih.it 
Uiis frMdom meant a new system of oppression and exploita- 
tion of the toilers. Various Socialist doctrines Immedlalcly 
began to arise as a reflection of and prolesi against llili op- 
pression, Out early Socialism was ttlopian Socialism. 11 crill* 
cizcu capitalist society, J| condemned and damned It, It dreamed 
of Its destruction, it indulged In fancies of a heller order and 
latlon'^”^"* ‘o convince Ihe rich of the Imniomlily of e.tpIoI- 

llul utopian Socialism could no! point the real way out. 
could not explain Ihe essence of wage slavery under capitallsn 
nor discover the lasvs of its development,' nor point to Ihe w 
cM force which is capahtc of iH-coming llic creator of a nev 
society. 

Meanwhile, tlie stormy revolutions which everywhere I' 
Lurope, and especially In France, accompanied Ihe fall cl 
feudalism, of serfdom, iiinre and more clearly revealed Ih* 
stru'jQle of as Ihe Ifasit and llie motive force of Ihe 

wtiole development. 

.Vot a single victory of fioliltcal freedom over Ihe feudJ 
class was won escept against desperate resistance. ,S'of o sinxie 
capitalist country evolveil on a more nr less free ami demo- 
cratic bavis except by a life and death ilriiggfe l.rtireen Ih' 
variwjs rfassi-s of rapitjh'sf soriefy. 
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The genius ol Marx consists in the fact that he was able 
before anybody else to draw from this and consistently apply 
the deduction that world history leaches. This deduction is 
the doctrine of the class struggle. 

People always were and always will be the stupid victims 
of deceit and self-deceit in politics unltl they learn to discover 
the interests of some class behind all moral, religious, political 
and social phrases, declarations and promises The supporters 
of reforms and Improvements will always be fooled by the de- 
fenders of the old order unlit they realize tbal every old in- 
slitulion however barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, 
is maintained by the forces of some ruling classes. And there 
is onlg one way of smashing the resistance of these classes, 
and that is to find, in the very society which surrounds us, and 
to enlighten and organize for (he struggle, the forces which 
can — and, owing to their social position, must — constitute a 
power capable of sweeping away (he old and creating the new. 

Mars's philosophical materialism has alone shown the prole* 
brlnl the way nut of the spiritual slavery in which all oppressed 
classes have hilherto languished Marx’s economic theory 
has alone explained the true position of the proletariat in the 
general system of capitalism. 

Independent organizations of the proletariat are multiply 
Ing all over the world, from America to Japan and from Swe- 
den to South Africa The proletariat is becoming enlightened 
and educated by waging its class struggle; it is ridding itself of 
the prejudices of bourgeois society; It is rallying Us ranks ever 
more closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its suc- 
cesses; It is steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 


March 1913 



TIIK niSTOniCAL DESTIiNT OF TIIE DOCrniNE OF 
KAIILMAILX 


TIjc tnaia thing in the doctrine of Marx is that it bfia^ 
out llie tiisloric role of the proletariat os the builder of « So- 
cialist society. Mas the progress of world events confinaed 
lliis doctrine since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced It In 18U. TIic Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, publislied In 1818. already gives an to* 
Icgral and systematic exposition of this doctrine, which bw 
remained the best exposition to ibis day. Subsequent world his- 
tory clearly (alls into three main perils: 1) from the Re'ol“* 
lion of 18-18 to the Paris Commune (1871): 2) from the Paris 
Commune to tlic (Itissian Revolution (1905); 3) since the R“*' 
slan Revolution. 

Let us see svhat has been the destiny of Man’s doctrine *o 
each of these periods. 

I 

At the Iieginnlng of Hie first period Marx’s doctrine by no 
means dominated. It was only one of the extremely numeroiu 
factions or trends of Sorialism. The forms of Socialism which 
did dominate were in the main akin to our A’arodi'im; non* 
comprehension of the materialist basis of historical luoiemco . 
inability to assign the role and significance of each class 
capitalist society, concealment of the bourgeois essence o 
democratic reforms under diverse, pseudo-socialistic phrases 
about “the- people," “justice,” “right," etc. 

Tlie Revolution of 1848 struck a fatal btow at all thtf 
vociferous, motley and ostcnlalious forms of pre-Marxian 
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cialism. In all countries the reTOlution revealed the various 
classes of society in action. The shooliog down of the workers 
by the republican bourgeoisie in the June Days of 1848 in 
Paris finally established that the proletariat oionc was Socialist 
by nature. The liberal bourgeoisie feared the independence of 
this class a hundred times more thaa it did any kind of reac* 
tion The craven liberals grovelled before reaction The peas- 
antry were content with the ahoUtioR of the relics of feudalism 
and joined the supporters of order, only wavering at tunes be- 
tween workers' demoeracif and bourgeois liberalism. All doc- 
trines of non-class Socialism and non-class politics proved to 
be sheer nonsense. 

The Pans Commune (1871) completed thiS|development of 
bourgeois reforms; the republic, i.e., the form oi state organiza- 
tion in which class relations appear to their most unconcealed 
form, had only the heroism of the proletariat (o thank for its 
consolidalioD. 

In all the other European countries a more entangled and 
less finished development also led to a dcrmitely shaped bour- 
geois society. Towards the end of the first period (1848-71) — 
a period of storms and revolutions— pre-Maraiao Socialism 
died awag. Independent prolelanan parties were born: the 
First International (18C4-72) and the German Sodal-Democratic 
Parly. 


ii 

The second period (1872-1901) was distinguished from the 
first by its "peaceful” character, by the absence of revolutions. 
The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions. The East 
had not yet reached that stage. 

Tile West entered a phase of "peaceful” preparation for the 
future era of change Socialist parlies, basically proletarian, 
were formed everywhere and learned to make use of bourgeois 
parliamentarism and to create theic own daily press, their 
educational institutions, their trade unions and their co-opera- 
tive societies. The Marxian doctrine gained a complete victory 
and spread. The process of selcctioa and accumulation of the 
forces of the proletariat and of the preparation of the 
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Itqiolriir, apalntl whlcti lf«e tafiom “fitilurti"* hyi-rwt are bow 
U irln^ their Irelh. no power on earth can retfore the oIJ »erf- 
do«t In Atla, or wipe o«l ll»c Iwrolc tletnoeracy of tfie aaita 
of the people In the Ailalie and teinl-Atulie countrlei. 

Certain people, who were Inaltentiee to the condifiona of 
preparation and detelopmenf of the matt tlru;j«le were driven 
to detpair anil to anarrhltm l»y the prolonged potlpnncmenH of 
the decitive i!nij:s?e npalntt rapllalitm In Europe. We ran ofw 
tec hove short*aIghte<I and rraeen thit anarrhitf detpair It. 

The fact that Atla, with Itt population of eight hundred mil- 
Uqu, list licen drawn into Ute slniggte for tlicve aame European 
ideals ahoiild intpire ut with courage and not despair. 

The Asialic revoUilIoiit hate reveatnl the same spineless- 
ness and iiascness of liljcrslivnj, the .vtine e\ceptionaI impor- 
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Uncc of five Independence of live democralic maiscs, and live 
unve tlvarp line of diwsvon Iwlwccn five prolelarial and live 
bourgMVKve of all ilnda. After ihc cspcricncc boflv of Cnroiw 
and Asia, wlvocvcr now speaks of non-class politics and of non- 
riass Socialism simply deserses lo be pot in a cage and ex- 
hibiled alongside of live Australian kangaroo. 

After Asia, Hiirope lias also begun lo slir, nllbouglv not in 
the Asiatic way. The “peaceful” period of J8"2-1001 has passed 
completely, nerer lo relom. Tlie liigli cosl of living and the 
oppression of the tniMs Is lending to an imprecedented .accen' 
tuaiiOD of the economic struggle, whicli ims roused even the 
Orilisli workers, who have been most corrupted by liberalism 
{lefore our eyes o {lolitic.sl crisis ii brewing even In that ex- 
treme “diehard,” bourgeois-Junker eounlry. fiermany. Feser- 
Uh armaments and Ihc policy of imperialism are iiirning 
modern Europe Inlo a “social peace” which is more like o bar- 
rel of gunpowder than anything else. And at Ihc same time the 
decay of cU the bourgeois parlies and the malurlng of the pro- 
lelarlal arc steadily progressing. 

Each of the ihrcc great periods of world history since the 
appearance of Marxism has brought Marxism new conDrma- 
tloo ofid new triumphs. But a still greater triumph awaits 
Marxism, os Ihc doctrine of Ihc proletariat, in the period of 
Idslory that Is nosv opening. 


Msrtb tgis 
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n. om; 01' TMi: rifNo.\.Mi:NTAi- condiuons FOn thf 
SL' cciiss or Till: noi^ncvjKs 

Ccriaiiily, alnioil rtrr}ORe now tMli/rs lhat llic noIj.*ievit* 
could not lia^r maintained thrnmivn in power for two asd > 
half moniitt, Icl alone tn-o and a liatl >nra, unit’s* the strietnt. 
Irtily Iron diteiplmr had prevailed in otir I'ari}'. and unless tbt 
lallor had been rendered the fullest and unreserved suppofi of 
the whole mass of the working clast, Hint b. of all its thlokini!* 
honest, self-sacrificing and influenlb! elemenb who are capable 
of leading or of carrying sviih them the backward strata. 

The dictaiorslilp of the proletariat b a most determined and 
most ruthless war waged by the new class against a more 
powerful enemy, Itie bourgeoisie, whose rcsbtancc b Increased 
tenfold by Its overthrow (even if only In one country), a^d 
whose power lies not only in ll»e strength of lolernalional 
capital, in the strength and durability of the intcroatiocal coo- 
ncclions of the boiirgeobir, but also in the force of habit, m 
the strength of small production. For, imforlunalely, 
production is stili very, very widespread in the world. 
small production engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie 
continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a niast 
scale. For all these reasons the dietalorship of the proletjria 
is essential, and victory over the bourgeoisie b impossi r 
without a long, stubborn and desperate war of life and dea 
a war demanding perseverance, dbcipline, firmness, indonu 
lableness and unity of will. 
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I repeat, the eiperieacc of the victorious dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Russia has clearly shown even to those who are 
unable to think, or who have not had occasion to ponder over 
this question, that absolute centralization and the strictest dis- 
cipline of the proletariat constitute otte of the fundamental con- 
ditions for vicloty over the bourgeoisie. 

This is often discussed. But not nearly enough thought is 
given to what if means, and to tlie conditions that make it 
possible. Would it not be belter if greetings to the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the Bolsheviks were more frequently accompanied 
by a pro/ound amlysit of the reasons mhi; the Bolsheviks were 
able to build up the discipline the res'olutionary proletariat 
needs? 

As a trend of political Ihouglil and as a political party, 
Bobhevism exists since 1903. Only the history of Boisbevisni 
during the luhole period of Us cilstence can satisfactorily es" 
plain why it was able to build up and to maintain under most 
difficult conditions the Iron discipline that is needed for the 
victory of the proletariat. 

And Hrst of all the question arises: how is the discipline of 
the revolutionary party of the proletariat maintained? How 
is It tested? How is It reinforced? First, by the class conscious- 
ness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion to the rev- 
olution, by its perseverance, sclf-sacririce and heroism. Sec- 
ondly, by its ability to link itself sviUl, to keep in close loucli 
with, and to a certain catenl, if you like, to merge with the 
broadest masses of the toilers — primarily with the proletariat, 
but also with the non-proletarian toiling masses. Thirdly, by 
the correctness of the political leadership exercised by this 
vanguard, by the correctness of its political strategy and lac- 
tics, provided that the broadest masses have been convinced bij 
their own experience that they are correct. Without these con- 
ditions, discipline in a rcvolulionary parly that is really capable 
of being a patty of the advanced el^, whose mission it b to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie and Iramform the whole of society, 
cannot be achieved. Without these conditions, all attempts to 
establish discipline inevitably fall flat and end in phrasemon- 
gering and grimacing. On the other hand, these conditions can- 
6—660 
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?orr«t rfvo? Marxism, the only 

half a ci.nf theory, veritably through tuffeting, fcy 
precedents torment and sacritlce, of on- 

searchinyF ci,. 1 heroism, incredible energy, devoted 

and com • ” disappointment, vcrtncalion 

r“'’ experience. Thank, le 

sia in the ®'"'S™tion caused by fsardom, revolutionary Rus' 
wLllV^r i ninctccnlh century possessed « 

connections and excellent Inforoialioo 
a^uf world forms and theories of U.c revolutionary movement 
such as no other country ui the world possessed. 

/nnn,i,r °Jh" hand, having arisen on iliis granite thcorcljcal 
of nr? r””; ,“°^hevi,m passed through fifleen year, ( 1903 - 17 ) 
..mf,? In wealth of experience has had no 

“"J'^here else in the svorld. For no oilier country daiM 
ra.- T »• yi^^rs had anything even approximating to Ihi’ 
resolutjonary experience, this rapid and varied succession ot 
iUerenl forms of the movement— legal and Illegal, peaceful 
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aad stormy, undergrouad and open, circles and mass tnove- 
meatSv parliamentary and lerrorisL Id no other country was 
there concentrated during so short a lime such a wealth of 
forms, shades, and metitods of slniggle iovolving all classes of 
modern society, and moreover, a struggle which, owing to the 
backwardness of the country and the heaviness of the yoke of 
tsardom, matured with exceptional rapidity and assimilated 
most eagerly and successfully the appropriate “last word” of 
American and European political experience. 
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Grnrrall> Use llutibu CutntuunUlt. Itsc 

is'lltermU of .Ntnriitm. ou^lil morr iJiao any othm to ca!i 
S(JCI.\I. I»I:M0CHATS. and in Itieir artivsties 
niiMi ne»rr fofjjrl lltc rnorniout importance of DEMOCHACV.* 
In IIiUNia. tlse f«nnaM> o( mfdsacsaJ. jeml-(cuihl Insists- 
Uons arc still su rtry strong; (si compared with Wesirro Eo* 
rope), they Impose iticli o heavy yole upon llie proletariat aad 
till' people (fcncratly, rctardin;; (he pron-th of political thousbt 
In all ranki and classes, that one canoo^ refrain from insislUiB 
how Iremcndosisly imporlaol H is for the workers to combat 
nil feudal Insliliilions. ahsolulism. the system of social estate’ 
and llie hiireawcracy. Il must he explained to the worker in tbe 
{n’cniesi detail w|in| a terrible reaclionary force these instila* 
lions arc, how they Inlcnsify the oppression of labour by capi- 
tal. how iliry ilesrade the labourers, bow they maintain capita* 
in its medmes's] forms, which, while not In the least, outdone 
by Ihe modern, indiisirta) forms in Ihe exploilatioo of labour, 
supplement Ibis exploitation by placing enormous difficulties 
in Ihe way of tbe struggle for eniancipalion. The ss-orkers mus 


I This is a very ImporFaut point. PI^thBnov Is quite n'otil 
says that our rerolullonaries haw “Iwo enemies- old prejudices 
not ye| been entirely eradicated, on Hie one hand, and i 
ceplion of the new program, r- *•" 
this volume. — Ed.) 
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know lhat unless these pillars of reaction* ace overthrown, it 
will be utterly impossible (or them to wage a successful str\iggle 
agatnst the bourgeoisie, because as long as they esisi the lius* 
Sian rural proletariat, whose support is an essential condUion 
lor the victory of llie working class, wiil never erase to be 
tiowntroddeo end cowed, capable only of sullen dcsperalion 
ond not of Intelligent and persistent protest and struggle And 
therefore It Is the direct duly of the working class lo light side 
by side with the radical democracy against absolutism and the 
reactionary estates ond Inslilulions — and the SoriabDemocrals 
must tniprcss this upon the workers, while not for a moment 
ceasing lo impress upon them also that Ihc struggle against 
these Institutions (s necessary only as a means of racilitaling 
ihc struggle against tlic bourgeoisie, Ibal Ihe acliiciemenl of 
general demoeralie demands is necessary for llic worker only 
to clear the road lo victory over the eliicf enemy of Ihe toilers, 
over an inslilulion ss'hich is purely democratic by nature. ru2„ 
capilalt which here in Russia is parllcnlarly inclined lo sarnficc 
lls democracy and to cnlcr Into oUiance with Ihc reactionaries 
tn order to suppress the svorkets and lo slUl further retard 
the rise of a taliout movement. 

What has l>«n said is. I think, sufficient lo define the at- 
filmic of the Soeiat-Dcmocrals towards absohifism and political 
liberty, nnd also towards tl»c trend, which has been growing 
particularly strong of late, Ui.at aims lo ‘'oTnalgamalc” and 

* A psnlsoSsrt; IcnpnUnn ctsrtronsry InMUulion env la our 

rr<-(>li>linnirlra riii«r pmd rrlati*rh lilllr •lirnlmn It ogr httfooerorj;. 
ahlrh lit iacta rulci lti« Rgttlan tUle. lu ranSi flllnl tniinij bv mm. 
monrrt. Ihia hiimurricv li h>>ih In oripn inU In Ih' purjwvtc and rhar- 
«tl»t at lls atllulirs proloondly tjooffws. t'«» *l.saWl sot and I*'* mar 
m«gt prlillfal fit’l'rS's ol Ihe iitmmarthr harr Irtil .t particuUtlv 
prrnlflout qualilir» H Is errf i «»a'*»rr»wk arhirh r'V'l'ts *l •* '*1 
siiprrmr latk lo rrconrllr Ihf Inirrrtls »l <h« landlord and inr bourcrois. 
ll S\ a )adv\iiia sts'nii Ws Imdal stmtvalttivs nnd tnnnKl'ons lo Inol Ihr 
»*»rSrti and atKl, «n lti» s«ml»tl of “prolnrlin* lt># Konomlt^t'j 

• raS" and actln* «i Ch»fr *6»arrf*ao' acalnM |l>» lultS and oturnr m- 
•orli lo mraiarrt sihich rrdflc* the loUntt lo Ihn atalos of a “hatf rat Wn " 
nT.mi'.l. ifW drlWrriTiK Ihnna inlo Iho band* o1 Ih# frudal landlord and 
makin* Ihrm att lh« more drfcttcrlras acalotl Ihr boorcroUI^ tl U a moM 
dtntrrrviit hyr’oeritB— ha«inr learoMl frooi Iti* of Ih* SSV«* 

rarttpran tniilrrt of roanirai ll akllf»ll» toncaall i'l SraSrlirT-rt dr- 
s'Sns boh'itd thr fif W*1 el 1d?o of iht poepte. 



“unili!” all Ihc rcvoluljonar}’ groups for Jhe winnin; of polil 
ical UliCrly. 

Tins trend is ralhcr peculiar and characlerisfic. 

H is peculiar because Uie proposal for ‘'unity” does nof 
come from a definile group, or groups, wJlh definile program 
which coincide in one point or another. If it did, the tpies- 
tion of unity could be decided 'm each separate case; it would 
be a concrete question that could be decided by the. represent- 
atises of the uniting groups. Then there could be no special 
trend advocating '‘amalgamation.” But there is such a tread, 
and it originates simply with people who have cut adrift from 
the old, and have not moored to anything new. The theory on 
which the fighters against absolutism base hitherto based 
themselves is obviously crumbling, and this is also destroyio? 
the condilions of solidarity and organization which are essential 
for Uie struggle. And so. these “amalgamators” and ‘'unifers" 
seem to think that the easiest way lo create such a theory !• 1° 
reduce It all to a protest against absolutism and o demand for 
political liberty, while evading all other questions, socialist $oi 
non-socialist. If goes without saying that this naive fallacy 
inevitably be refuted at the very first attempts at such union. 

But what makes this “amalgamalioD" trend characlerlslle 
is that it expresses one of the latest stages in that process of 
transformation of militant, revelultonary Narodism inlo poll*' 
ical radical democracy, which I have fried to outline above. A 
durable amalgamation of all the non-Social-Democratic rev- 
olutionary groups under the banner mentioned wilt be pos- 
sible only when a durable program of democratic demand* 
has been drawn up that will pul an end lo the prejudices of 
the old Bussian exceplionalism. Of course, Ihc Social-Demo 
erafs believe that the formation of such a democratic party 
would be a useful forward step: and their work nf opposing 
Narodism should further It. should fuTthcr tlie eradiention of 
all prejudices and myths, the grouping of all Socialists under 
the banner of Marxism and the formation of a dcraocralie 
p.arly bv the other groups. 

Tlie Sociat-Dcmorrafs could not. of course, “amolgamnle 
with such a parly, either, for they consider If nccess.sry for the 
workers to organize io'o Independent workers' party; bill 
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ftie workers would mosl strongly support any struggle the 
democrats pul op against reactionary institutions. 

The d^eneration of Narodnm into a common most petty- 
bourgeois radical theory — of which the “friends of the people” 
furnish such striking testimony — shows how serious is the 
mistake committed by those who call upon the worketrs to 
fight absolutism without at the same time explaining to them 
the antagonistic character of our social relalions — by virtue of 
which the ideologists of the bourgeoisie also sland for political 
liberty — without explaining to them the historical role of the 
ntissian worker as the champion of (he emancipalion of all 
the tolling population. 

The Social-Democrats are often accused of wanting to 
monopolize Marx's theory, whereas, it is argued, his economic 
theory is accepted by ail Socialists. But what, one asks, is the 
use of explaining to the workers the form of value, the nature 
of the bourgeois system and the revolutionary role of the pro- 
letariat, if here In Hussia the exploitation of the toilers is gen- 
erally and universally attributed not to the bourgeois organiza- 
tion of social economy, but, say. to land hunger, payments, or 
Ihe tyranny of the administration? 

What is Ihe use of expounding Ihe theory of ihe class 
struggle to the worker, if that theory cannot even explain his 
relations to the factory-owner (capUalism in Russia is artifici- 
ally implanted by the government), not to mention the mass of 
the “people,” who do not belong to the fully-evolved class of 
factory workers? 

How can one accept Mars’s economic theory and its corol- 
lary — the revolutionary role of the proletariat as the organizer 
of Communism through the medium of capitalism, if one tries 
to find ways to Communism other than through capitalism and 
Ihe proletariat i| creates? 

Obviously, to call upon the worker to fight for potifical 
libcrly under such conditions would be equivalenl to calling 
upon him to pull the chestnuts out of the tire for the progres- 
sive bourgeoisie. For it cannot he denied {it is significant that 
even the N arodniks and the Narodovollsi* did not deny it) that 

• A’aroi/opo7<jf— members of Volya" ("People's Will"!, a 

popular rr'olulioo.irj- otxanir.slioii sthich resorted lo fodivMu.sl terro- 


polilical liberty will primarily serve the interests of the bour- 
gooisie and will not improve the conditions of the workers, 
but . . . only the conditions for their struggle . . . against this rent 
boargeotste. I say this as against Ihose Socialists who, while 
they do not accept the theory of the Social-Democrats, carry 
their agitation among the workers, having become convinced 
empirically that only among the latter are revolutionary ele- 
ments to be found. Tlie theory of these Socialists contradicts 
their practice, and they mtikc the very serious mistake of dis- 
tracting the workers from Ihclr direct task of ORGANIZING A 
SOCIALIST WORKERS* PARTY.* 

This mistake arose naluratly at a time when the class an- 
tagonisms of bourgeois society were os yet quite undeveloped, 
Avhen they were held down by serfdom, when the latter ga'® 
rise to a unanimous protest and struggle on the part of the 
whole of the intelligentsia, which created the iUusion that there 
was something peculiarly democratic about our intelligentsia, 
and that there was no profound gulf between the ideas of the 
libcrah and those of the Socialists. Now, however, wbeo «ci>' 
ncmic development has advanced so far that even those who 
formerly denied that there was any soil for capitalism In R***" 
sia admit that it is precisely the capitalist palh of developmM^ 
that we have entered. Illusions on this score are no longer po^* 
slble. The coraposUion of the ''intclligenlsio” is coming to h* 
just ns clear as that of the society engaged in the production of 
material values: while the latter is ruled and governed by fbe 
capitalist, the “lone” in Ihc former is set bv the rapidly grow- 
ing horde of careerists and iKuirgcois tiirolings, and “intrllig^ot- 


ristlc ictj against oulsCanding rcpmcntalivfi of ths aiitt<r3cy ** • 
melhocJ of political struggir. — W . , 

t There are two ways of BrrWiiB *1 the coneluiion that the 
most be rousofl to fight absolulisni: tiHirt by regarding the *’'***‘^1 ,, 
the sole champion of the Socialist system, and political freedom, 
as one of the means of racilflatinR Ws steiiggle That Is the view a* 
.Sociil-nemoerats Or by oppenting to htm simply os the man who sK 
most from the present system, who has nothing more to lose nnd • 
can most determinedly take tip the eiidgeli against •hsoliilism. • 
that s»iU mean compelling the worker to drag In the wale of the bo'irf , 
radlesti who refuse to see the antagonism M»-een the prolelsrisl » 
the bonrgeolsle behind Ike »o!WaritT of the -hoV 'reoph* Sffsm* 
fMotlltiSTTl. 
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sia" which is conJented and satisfied, which is a stranger to all 
nonsense and which knows very well wbal il wants. Far from 
denying this, our radicals and liberals strongly emphasize it 
and strain themselves to prove how immoral it is, condemn it, 
strive to confound il, to shame il — and to destroy it. These 
naive efTorls to make the bourgeois mtellic’entsia ashamed of 
being bourgeois are as ridiculous as file efforts of our middle- 
class economists lo frighten out bourgeoisie (pleading the ex- 
perience of “cider brothers”) by warning tlicm that they are 
making for the min of the people, the poverty, unemployment 
and starvation of the masses; this silling in juiJgmenl on 
the bourgeoisie and its ideologists is reminiscent of the court 
whid) was held on the pike, and whfrii condemned it to be 
thrown into the river. Beyond these stand the liberal and 
radical •‘Intcillgenisla,” who endlessly spout about progress, 
science, truth, file people, etc., and who iovc to lament the 
passing of (he 'siitics, when there was no discord, depression, 
despondency and apathy, and wlwn all licarls were fired by 
democracy. 

With their cliaradcrislic simplicity, lliese gentlemen refuse 
In understand tlial the unanimity that then prci ailed was due 
lo the material conditions of the time, which 'an never return: 
serfdom oppressed all equally — the serf hallilT, who had saved 
up a bit of money and wanted lo live in comfort: the thrifty 
muzhik, who luted Itic landlord because of the dues be had 
to pay him. and hec.vme lie inlcrfcred in his business and lore 
bini from his work; the prolchiiian doniestic and impoverished 
muzhik who was sold into bondage to the merchant; oil suffered 
from serfdom: the merchant manufacturer, the worker, the 
knstar and the artisan. Tlie only lie Uiat linked .ill ilicsc people 
together was their ho«iilily to scrBlom: beyond llial unanimity, 
the sli.irpcsl ecctnomic antagonisms began Uow comptelcty one 
must he lulled by sweet tIIm)on.s to fall to perceive these an- 
tagonisms csen today, when llie>’ have liecomo so enormously 
developed, and lo weep for the return of the fimc.s of unanim- 
ity, uhen the rralitics of the utualion demand struggle, demand 
that eseryonc who does not desire to I'O n Wll.I.lNG or UN- 
VS'llXlNG tinie-sener of the bom^^eoisie sh.all take Ms stand 
on the side of the proletariall 



If you refuse lo believe the florid talk about the "inlcresls 
of the people ’ and try to delve deeper into the matter, you will 
find that you are dealing with the purest ideologists of the 
petty bourgeoisie, which dreams of improving, supporting and 
restoring its (“popular'* in their jargon) husbandry* by various 
innocent progressive measures, and which is tolally ineapablf 
of understanding that, the relations of production being what 
they are, the only cfTcct such progressive measures can have 
is to prolclarianizc the masses still more. Wc cannot but he 
grateful lo the “friends of the people” for having done so 
much to rcs’cat the class character of «ir intelligentsia and for 
thus having fortified the Marxists* theory that our small prtr 
ducers are pctty-bourgeols. Tliey must inevitably hasten the 
clLssipalinn of the old illusions and myths that have so long 
confused the minds of the Itusstan Socialists. Tlie “friends 
the people" have so mauled, s'lilgarizei] and soiled these theories 
that the lUissian Socialbfs who held them nre confrontwl with 
the inexorable dilemma — either lo revise them, or to nbandon 
them nllogetlier and leave them lo the exclusive tise of the g.’n* 
llemen svlio with smug solemnity announce «rW ct orll that 
the rich peasants are buying Implements, and svho with serl* 
nils nilcti asiiire us that ss-e must weleome people who hasp 
grown weary of sitting aroiiml card tables, And In Ibis .slritin 
they talk al)oul a "impnlar system” nntl the “Jnlelllgenlsla"— 
talk, not only with n serious air. but in preti ntinus, pi)tni«''»^ 
phrases aliotit brnaii Ideals, nlxiiit nn JiJeal treattnenl of the 
problems of life! . . 

Tlie Socialist intelligentsii ran expert In piTforni fruitful 
work only when it aliamloas its illusions antj begins to lerk 
support in the uct'i.il, and not llir dosinsi development of ftus- 
sb. In the actual, and not Ihe possible rvonmnle relations of 
society, yforeoser. its TlIIvOnnTICAb ssork must be <lirfrte<l 
fosranh Ihr eoiierrte stmhj of all /ormi of economir antaO'^'* 
iim In tlinii‘1, llif tfti'hj of Ihfir ronnfcllont an'l tequroft of 
il must dticfoie fAeie anfnqonitntt whftroff 
lifrn eonofiilfd b'j politfeat bhtorj/, hij thf pfftihorillf* 
of leg’ll tfjttotn* or fcy ttlnblithfd Ihrorriicnl preftnhcfi It n"'** 
preii’r/ an intrynil pieiare of oar fomhUnni at a ileflnJfr t't' 
ton of of pro>firetioa, it matt ih'ao that tht rrpl'X''^ 
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'ion and exptoprioHon of the toilers are inevitable under this 
fystem, and must point the luag out of this system as indicated 
by economic deveiopmeni. 

This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history 
iod realities, must furnish an answer to the needs of the prole- 
tariat — and if it satisfies the requirements of science, then every 
irvakening of the protesting thought of the proletariat will in- 
evitably guide this thought into the channels of Social-Democ- 
racy. The farlher the building up of this theory advances, the 
more rapidly will Social-Democracy grow; for even the most 
artful guardians of the present system cannot prevent the 
awakening of the thought of the proletariat, because (hi$ sys- 
tem itself necessarily and Inevitably leads to the intensified ex- 
propriation of the producers, to the continuous growth of the 
proletariat and of its reserve army, simultaneously with the 
progress of social wealth, the enormous growth of productive 
forces, and the snclnliralion of labour by capitalism. Although 
.4 great deal has still to be done to build up this theory, the 
accomplishment of tliU task by the Socialists is guarantee by 
the spread among (hem of materialism, the only scientific 
method, 9 method which demands that every program shall be 
B precise formulation of the actual process: It is guaranteed by 
the success of Social-Democracy, which has adopted these 
ideas — a success which has so stirred op our liberals and demo- 
crats that, as a certain Marxist puls it. their bulky magazines 
have ceased to be dull. 

In thus emphasizing the necessity. Importance and immen- 
sity of the theoretical work of Ihc Sodal-Democrats, I have 
not Ihe least desire to suggest that this woiU must lake preced- 
ence over PRACTICAL work' — still less that Ihe latter be post- 
poned until the former is completed. Only the admirers of the 
“subjective method in sociology,” ot the followers of utopian 
Socialism, could arrive at such a conclusion. Of course, if it 

' On th» rnnlrarv. the practical »orli of propaganda and agilalion 
must always taka precedence, because- (I) theorelical work only provides 
Wpipes to Ihe problems which prscticat work raises, and (21 the Social- 
Democrats. foe reasons over whkts Urej have no control, art too otleo 
eompeUed to coniine Ihemselve* to theoretical work not to value highly 
•^ery moment when praetica) wort becomes possible. 
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is presumed that the task of Socialists is to seek “difTerent 
[from the actualj paths of deveJopmenI" for the countr)’, then, 
naturally, practical work becomes possible only when philo- 
sophical geniuses discover and Indicate these “difTerent paths": 
and the discovery and indication of these paths will, in tarn, 
mark the close of theoretical work, and the beginning of the 
work of those who are to direct the “falherland” along the 
“newly discovered” “difTerent paths.” The position is altogether 
difTerent when the task of the Socialists is understood to mean 
that they must be the ideological leaders of the proletariat in 
its actual struggle against actual and real enemies who pursne 
the actual path of social and economic developmcnL In these 
circumstances, theoretical and practical work merge into one. 
which the veteran German Social-Democrat, Liebknecbt, apt!/ 
described as: 

Studieren, Propagandieren, Organlsiereti} 

it Is impossible to bean ideological leader without perform; 
mg the abas’e>mentioned theoretical work, just as it Is Impos* 
stble to bo an ideological leader wilhoul direefing this work 
to meet the requirements of the cause, and wilhoul propagating 
the results of this theory among the workers and helping Ihaoi 
to organize. 

Presenting the task in this way will guard Social-Democracy 
against the defects of dogmatism and sectarianism from which 
Socialist groups so often suffer. 

There can be no dogmatism where the supreme and sole 
criterion of a doctrine is whether or not it conforms to the 
actual process of social and economic development; there can 
be no sectarianism when the task undertaken is to assist the or- 
ganizing of the proletariat, and when, therefore, the role of the 
“intelligentsia” is to make sp<*clal leaders from among the in* 
lelligcnisia unnecessary. 

Hence, notwithstanding the dilTercnces of opinion eslslint. 
among Marxists on various theoretical questions, the methods 
of their political Bclis'ity has*e remained tmclianged e'er since 
the group arose. 


Study, propnganda. erganirattoft — fd. 



The po\U\cal Bctivilies of the Somt-Democtats consist in 
ssistine the development and organization of the working-class 
lovcmcnt in Bussia, in transforming tl from its present slate 
f sporadic attempts at protests, "riots" and strikes which lack 
guiding idea, into an organized struggle of the WHOLE Bus- 
ian working CLASS directed against the bourgeois regime and 
triving for the eipropriation of the exproprialors and the 
iboUUon of the social system which « based on the oppression 
>f the tollers. Underlying these activities is the cotnnioa con- 
•ictioD of ail Marsists that the Russian worker ts the sole and 
natural representative of the whole toiling and exploited pop- 
alallon of Bussia ’ 

He Is their natural representative because the exploitation 
of the toilers In Russia fs tverywhtre eafutallslic (n nature, if we 
leave out of account the moribund remnants of serf economy; 
only the exploitation of the mass of producers is on a smalt scale, 
scattered and undeveloped, whereas the' exploitation of the fac- 
tory proletariat is on a large scale, socialize and concentrated. 
In the former case, exploitation Is stiU cnmcslied by mediaeval 
forms, by various political, IcpI and sucia] trappings, tricks 
and devices, whicli hinder the toiler and his idcoiogist in pep 
cclvlng the essence of the system which oppresses the toiler, 
and the way out of lliis system. In the latter case, on the con- 
trary, exploitation Is fully developed and emerges in its pure 
form, wilnout any confusing minulia-. Tite worker can no 
longer fail to sec that it is capital that is oppressing him, and 
th.il his struggle must be waged ogalmt the bourgeois data 
And this struggle, which Is a struggle for the salisfarlion of 
his Immediate economic needs, for the Improvement of Ms 
material conditions, IneviLahty demands that the workers or- 
ganize, and tnevllahly iKComes a war not against indisiduals. 
lint ogalnst a class, the class which not only in the farlories. 
but cscrj-wlicre oppresses and emshes the tollers. Thai Is wliy 
the factory worVer is none other than the forrmost representath c 


* Th»m»n M ihf (ulurc In Ru»la is fbr snathni'-lhaccM the rrpresmt- 
•tlirs o| fvstsnt V>»uii«n. lb» NinxIniV* In lh» t>ro«i]rtl s.-ti» of tbc 
'"•a- Tb« Clin ef in* foinr« in RastU U the «-n(S.er— think Ihe SoeUl 
Unnorrsli. Thsi is ho« the slew of Use Htntils sr*i fortnnlslrj la • 
tertila miBU\cr1j>t 
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sm and lead the RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT (side by side with 
he prolelarial of ALL COUNTRIES) along the straight road of 
)pen political struggle towards the VICTORIOUS COMMU- 
NIST REVOLUTION. 

The Eod, 

1894 

Appendix W 

When 1 speak of the narrow conception of Marxism, I 
have the Marxists themselves in mind. One cannot help re- 
marking in this connectioiv that Marxism is most atrociously 
narrowed and garbled when out liberals and radicals under- 
take to expound U in the pages of the legal press. NVliat an 
exposition il ial Only think how this revolutionary doctrine 
must be mutilated in order to iU U into the Procrustean bed 
of the Russian censorshipl Yet our publicists lightJieartediy 
perform that operation: Marxism as they expound il Is practic- 
ally reduced to a doctrine of bow under the capitalist system 
Indisidual property, based on the labour of the owner, under- 
goes its dialectical dcvelopmeol, how it becomes converted tnlo 
its negation, and is then sociatiied. And svilh a serious mien, 
they assume the whole content of Marxism to he in this 
"scheme,” igoorlng all the specific features of Us sociological 
method, the doctrine of the class struggle, and the direct pur- 
pose of the enquiry, namely, to disclose all the forms of an- 
tagonism and exploitation in order to help the proletariat get 
rid of them. It is not surprising tlial the result U something 
so pale and wan that our radicals begin to bewail the poor 
Russian Marxists. We should think sol Russian absolulism and 
Russian reaction would not be absolutism and reaction if it 
were possible, while they exist, to expound Marxism fully, 
exactly and completely, setting forth its conclusions without 
reservation! And if our liberals and radicals knew Marxism 
properly (If only, from German literalure), they would scruple 
lo disfigure it so in the pages of the censored press If a theory 
cannot be expounded — keep silent, or make the reservation 
that you ore expounding it far from completely, that you are 
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omittiug what is most essenfiat in it; but when you ere u* 
pounding only fragments how can you say that it is narrow? 

That indeed, is the only reason for the curious fact, pos- 
sible only in Russia, that people are counted Marxists who ha^e 
no conception of the class struggle, of the antagonism neces- 
sarily inherent in capitalist society, and of the development of 
this antagonism; who have no idea of the revolutionary role 
of the proletariat; who even directly come forward with bour- 
geois projects, provided only they contain such catchwords es 
“money economy,” its “necessity,” and similar expressions, 
which to regard as specitically Marxist requires all the inlellw* 
tual profundity of a Mr. Mikhailovsky.' 

Marx on the other hand considered that the whole value of 
his theory lay in the fact that it U “by its very nature a crit- 
ical* and revolutionary theory.” And this latter quality is in- 
deed completely and uncondillonally characlerlslie of 
Ism, for this theory directly sets out to disclose all the forms 
of antagonism and exploitation in modern society, to trace their 
cs’olulion, demonstrate their transient charucter, the Inevila- 
Lility of their transformation into a difrerent form, ond fhris 
help the proletariat as quickly and easily as possible to put an 
end to all exploitation. The IrrcsisUble allrnclion wliich dfaw* 
the Socialists of all countries to this theory indeed lies la Ih® 
fact lhal it is at one and the same lime strictly and profoun y 
scientific (rqjresenling as it does the lost word in social science) 
and revolutionary, and combines the two not by cliance, no 
only because the founder of the doctrine combined in his o''° 
person the qualities of a scientist and a rcvolulionary, ” 
irinsically and Inseparably, in the theory itself. For, indeed, 
purpose of theory, the aim of science, as dircclly laid dow 


• MikhailoTiky N. K. (l 81 Mfi 02 )— prominent theorelWJ" of ^ 
NarodoToItil In 1880 18'J0. Carried on a nerea alruggh f 

* Note lhal Man i* fpeaklo; here ot malerlaliil f'***^*'"’’ 

atone he rejardi at tcientir>e — a crillcltm. lhal h. wliieh gf 

pohlieal. legal, toeial and other faeli with eeonomie*. wllh Uje •/ .pHivf 
pe<Mjuetion relalioni, with the Interests ol the elanes 
from all aalagoaislie social rrlalioos. "Oiat flmilan soeial r^'* 
aniagonijtie. nobody couM sorely dooM. Sul nol/ojy has yet eno 
lo tike Ibea as a basis for sarA a criUeisoi. 



Iierc, ts tlie class ol Ihe i>i>pri->S4?cl in ils ucliul ccn* 

nomic slcu^glu. 

■' U’c do not sag to the lootld Lease strutj'jliiui — your ly/io/f 
struggle ts futile. Ml we tfo ts to provide it with a true a/oyn/i 
of the struggle." 

ilcnce. according lo Mars, liie direct jxirposc of science is 
to provide a true slogan of the struggle, tlial is. lo be able to 
present this struggle objectively, as the product of a detinilo 
sssteni ul relations u( produclion, lo be able to lUidi-ri/ujid llic 
necessity of Ibis struggle, i|v meaning, course aUd coudilions nt 
development. It is impossvlde lo provide a ’slogan of Itie strug- 
gle” unless every separate form of Ibe struggle is minutely stud- 
ied, unless every one of its steps in tlic transition from one 
form to anullicr is followed, so as lo nmke it possible to define 
tbe situation at any given moment, williout losing sight of the 
general character of the struggle and its general aim. namely, 
the complete and final abolition of all exploitation and alt op- 
pression. 

Try to compare with Marx’s ”cr»t><o! and rcvnlulionary" 
theory Ihe icuipid traili which “our well-known" N K. Mikh- 
ailossky set forth in his “ciilicism” and lilted at, and you 
will be astonished that there can really be people who regard 
Ihemsches as •'ideologists of the toiling class.’ yet confine 
themselves — lo that "nm disc” into which our piiblicisls trans- 
form tlie Marxian theory by expunging everything that is vital 
in U 

Try to compare with the demands of this theory our Narod- 
nik literature, vvliicli also, you know, b molivolod by Ihe desire 
lo be the ideological leader of tbe toiler, n literature devoted 
to the history and to Ihe present stale of our economic sys- 
tem In genera! and of the peasantry in particular, and you will 
l>c astonished that Socialists could remain salisficd with such a 
theory, whicb confined itself lo studying and di-scribing distress 
and lo moraliting over it. Serfdom is depicted, not as a defi- 
nite form of economic organiiation which gives rise to’ exploita- 
tion of such and such a kind, to such and such antagonistic 
classes, to such and such political. legal and other sy'slems, but 
, simply as on abuse on the part of Ihe landlords and an iii- 
iusliee to the peasants. The Peasant Reform is depicted, not os 


n (if (IrlliiltP rconofnic intitit nnd nf (Icf1ni!« f«onom!? 

lull n» a inra«ifre of llie aiilliorill*'*. who "eho'e" • 
‘■f.iNr jiallt" !■)• inhiakr, dfipllr Ihfir Ttry bcsl lalenilooi 
I’diMlrffirni l« ^l(•(lklrtl b* a clrTlallon from Ibe 

pnlli nrroinp.inlrd lij Ihi* iliitm* of thr Inllcf, and ool •* * 
(Irtinilr ^y^lrm of anta?nnlii>c rrblloni of prodocllon 
»»irlt nnil «ticl> a ronf«r of «l(•*eIopmfn!. 

Now. liowoTfr flirrr ran lx* no iloubl Ihal flui IlirofT ^ 
toil credit, ami Ihr sooner itu«dan Socialists rraliie Ibal 
llir present IrsrI of knowledge Ihrri* can be no rcvololionary 
llifory csrrpl Marsitm. Ilie sooner they drrole all their effort 
to npplyioR this theory to llnssla. theoretically and praeli^^Jy" 
the surer and quicker will be the sticccs^s of revoltJlioniry 
work. 





A PROTEST BY RUSSIAN SOCIAI^DEJIOCRATS 

At a meeting of Soeinl-[)einoerata, seventeen in number, fieiri 
at n certain place (in /lussia), the fc^ioiviag rcsahiUon was 
unanlmouslij passed and it tons resolved lo publish it and 
to submit it to all the comrades for their considernlion 

A tendency lias been obsened among Russian Social-Dem- 
ocrats recently to depart from the fundamental principles of 
Russian Sociai-Demoaracy ttiat were proeJaimed l>y the found- 
ers and front-rank fighters, the members of the “Emancipa- 
'Ion of Labour" Group,* as well as In the Soclal-Detnocrolit* 
jmbiications, of the Russian workers’ organizations of the 
‘nineties. The Credo* reproduced below, which is presumed to 
express the fundamental views of certain ("young”) Russian 
Sociai-Democrals, represents an attempt ol a systematic and 
(Icfinile exposition of the “new views." The follosving is the 
Credo in full. 

"The handicrafi aiul nianufaclur* ixriod In the \V»ji lefl a (harp 
iniprcM on Ihe nhole ol rubiequcnl bulory and pariicutarly on Uie hU- 
'orjr el Social-Democracy. The faef that H»« bourgeoiaie was obliged to 
^fthl tor tree forms, that It strove for release from the rr>l<t reguJationa 
vhlrh fclietcd yitodiKlion, made ll>e bovriteoHte ■ revoJulionary element: 
e>-ery»here tn the Weal It began with fibrrft, frafrrnit/, ifalili, (liberty, 
fratcrrlvj , eqiaalityt vrilh the icWeeenient ot ft«« poliUcal forms. By these 
Kales, however, as Bismarck <a|>reased it. it drew a bill on the fuliire 
payable lo ill antipode — Ihe worVinc vleis. Almost everywhere in the 
West, Che working clais, as a class, did not win the democratic inslilutioru 
—it made use of (hem. .tgainst Ibis it way be ergued thit (he working 

’ "Emancipniion af Lnbeur" Oroup— Ihe first ilussian Marilsl group 
founded by G. V. PlcVhanos In fJSS. w SwUrcrtand, which did a great 
d»»l to dmcminale Manlsm in Iliwla— W. • 

• Creed, program. wot'd-ooUook— Cd. 
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class look pari in revolutions. A reference lo history will refule Ihls 
cpiJiion because, precisely in IStS. when the consolldatjon of Cooslilulions 
took place in the West, the workin;; class consisled of the urban artisan 
element, represented urban democracy; a factory proletariat hardly exisled, 
while the proilelariat employed in lai^e-scale industry (the German weavers 
— Hauptmann,' TJie Weavers of Lyons) represented a wild mass capable 
only of noting, but not of advancing any political demands. II can be 
dchnilely stated that the Constitutions of 1843 were won by the bourgcdisie 
and the small urban artisans. On the other hand, the working class (arli* 
sans, manufactory workers, printers, weavers, watchmakers, etc.) ha'* 
been accustomed .siuce the Middle Ages lo membership in organizalioas, 
in mutual aid societies, religious societies, etc. This spirit of orgaiuratioo 
is still alive among the skilled workers in the West and sharply diilin' 
guishes them from the factory proleUrial who submit to organization badly 
and slowly and are capable only of forming loie oromisalion (lemporary 
organizations) and not permanent organirations with rules and regulations 
These skilled manufacturing labourers comprised the core of Sneiat- 
Democratic parlies. Thus, the following picture was obtained: on the one 
hand, relatively easy and complete opportunity for political struggle; on 
die other hand, the opportunity for the syslematie organization of titis 
struggle with the aid of the workers who had been trained In the mana- 
factiiring period. Jl was on this basis that iheoretleal and practical kfanisoi 
grew up in the West. The starting point was the parliamentary polilie*! 
struggle with the prospect— only superfIcIaUy resemhOing Blanrjulsm,* bul 
of a totally difTerenl origin— with the prospect of capturing powtfi on 
the one hand, and of a 2ui<iitimtnkrueh (cataclysm) on the otheri 
was the theoretical expressioo of the prevailing practice: of the poliliw 
struggle which prevailed over the economic struggle. In, Belgium and 
in France, but particularly in Cemiany. the workers organized the polllka’ 
struggle with incredible case,' but It was with enormous difflculiy and 
Tremendous friction that thev organized the economic struggle. Even to 
this day the economic organizations compared with the political organhs' 
tions (tills does not apply lo England), are ealroordinarily weak ana 
unstable, and everywhere JaiwnI d tiiilrer qutlrjae chore (leave 
td be desired). While the energy In the political struggle had no! yd 
iomplelely exhausted, Zatammenbrnch was on essential organizations 
Schlagieorl (catchword) destined lo play an extremely Important 
lole. The fundamental law that can he discerned in slmlylng the labou 


• Gerhart llaaptmapn (1882)— German poet anil dramatist. Author ^ 
The Weapert. m drama depicting the nprsslng of the SileaUn weavers 
the 1810’i.— Ed. , 

, ■ tllanqiilim—^tn of the trends In the frencti SorialisI 

which Louis Auguste.nian<pii (1805-1881). « prominent French ^ 

ary. was the leading spirit. “Jtlaiuititsns.” wrote Lenin, hoped W . 
humanity from wage slarerj not if ineon* of the class struggle 
protetsrlal but by means of • conspiracy of a select InteUecluiJ tn 
iff “—Ed. 
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tnoT«D<nt i$ Uic hne of Jeiist rcu^Iaoce. In lli« this luie w<j (>olilic«J 

aetirity, and Marxism, as formulalcd an the Conmanul Maruffsio, wss 
the best possible form the movement ccniM assumes Dut nhen all energy 
had been exhausted in the polilica) actinlj', when the pohtieal motemeni 
had Ttaebed a point oi intensity beyond e>tueb st «as ddiicuit mvd atmosl 
impossible to lead it (the slov inetpase in soles lately, llie apathy of the 
pubtie ai meellags, the note of despondency in literature), on (he other 
hand, the inefTecliveoesa of psrtiasnenlary action and the entry into the 
arena ol the ignorant masses ol ibe unorganixed and almost unorganizabte 
factory ptoielariat gas* rise m the West to awhat is now called ^rnsteia- 
ism,< the crisis of .Xfarxisn. It is difficult to imagine a more logical pro 
rest of development of the labour mosemeot from tin. period of the 
Coounani'if iloni/nia to the period of Itcmsleinisiu, and a careful study 
ol the whole ol this process can determine witli astrononucal exactitude 
the oatcomc of this •*ciWs.'' Tlie point at issue here is. of course, not 
the defeat or victory of Bernsletnism — that is of little interest, it la the 
toodameaial change in praelical actisity that ha< been gradually taking 
plate for a long time within (he partiea. 

‘Tbla change will take place not only m the direction of a more eoer 
getie ptoaecutLon of the ecoivotuie struggle and of the conioUdalioti of the 
rconomie erganlzalions. but also, and this is most loiporlant, in the dircc- 
lioQ of a change In the attilude of the parlies towards other opposition 
parlies. Intolerant Marxism, negative Marxism, priniiiive Marxism (whose 
coacephou of the class division of oociety is too sthcmatic), will give way 
to detsoeraUe blarxtun, aod th« serial position of the parly m modern 
•eclely mutt undergo a sharp change. The parly u>i// reeopnfre society, 
iti narrow corporatlre and, in the majority of cases, seetaruin tasks will 
b* widened to social tasks, and its striving to seize power wlU be trans 
formed into a striving for cliange, a sbiving to reform prevetvtday so- 
ooiy in a democratic direction adapted to the present st.vtc of aCairs 
vuh Uic object of protocllng the rights (all rights) of the toiling classes 
ID the most successful and fullest way. The concept of ‘politics' will be 
enUtgtd to trnly social signiricance, and the practical demands of Hie 
'noment will acquwe greater wiaght and will be able to count on receiv- 
ing greater attention than they have been getting up to now. 

“Croin this brief descripCJon of the process of deselopnienl of the 
^oui movement in the West, it U not difficult to draw conclusions for 
Russia. Xn Russia, the line ol least resislancc writ never tend in the direc 
lion of political activity. The (ncreilibic pohtieal oppression that prevails 
gives rise to much talk about it and it is on this that allcnlion u con 
^trited; but it will never resoit in action being taken. WhHe, in the 
lest, the fact that the workers were drawn into potiticnl activity served 

‘ fJernstetniini — an opporlonbl trend in the tiiletnaUonal Social 
wniocrallc movement nhi^ first appeared at the end of the nineleeniti 
ibntury of which Edward Bernstein, a Cerman Social-Democrat, was the 
eading light. Bernstein strove to vodie the vevotutionary doctrines of 
arx In the spirit of bourgeois bberallsiu— Ctf. 
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to sirengllien and crjrstalUie the weak forces of the workers, ia Rmsii. 
on the contrary, these weak forces are confronted with a wail of poliueal 
oppression, and not only do they lack practical means of fighting Ihii 
oppresnon, and hence, alto of Uieie own development, but they are 
systematically strangled and caonol even gise forth weak shoots. If to 
this we add that the working dass in our country has not inherited Ibe 
spirit of organisation which distinguished the fighters in the West, »e 
get a gloomy picture, one that is likely to drive into despondency theiaosi 
oplimistje Atarxisf who believes (hal aa eitra faclory chimney sfact tj 
the very fact that it exists, will bring great prosperily. The economic strug- 
gle too is hard, infiaitdy hard, but it is possible to wage il, it is in fact btmg 
waged by the masses themselves. By learning to organize in the midst cl 
this struggle, and coming into constant conflict with the political regime 
in the course of il, the Russian worker will al last create «baf mp be 
called the form of a labour movement, the organizalioit or organlzsIioBi 
that will best conform to Russian conditions. At Ihe present, il can he «id 
with cerlaioty that the Russian labour movement is still in the anieb* 
stale and has not yei created any form. The strike movemeBt, whivh b 
going on with all (ypes of organization, canjiol yel be described « 
crystallized form of the Russian movement, whereat the underground 
organizalioDs ate not worth consideration even from the rone queatilahre 
point of view (quite apart from Ihe question of their usefulness aoder 
present conditions). 

‘That is (he situalioa. If to Ibis we add the famine and the pro«< 
of the ruination of the countryside, which give rise lo Ihe Jrreiibretflrt 
ism,‘ and, eonsequenlly, lo even greater difficullles in the way of t*'* ^ 
the masses of the workers lo o more tolerable cultural level, then . • ■ 
what Is there lo do for U>« Russian Maeiisl?! The lalk aboul an indeprud 
enl workers’ polilical parly Is noUiing bul Ihe produel of aa aUemp 
to transplant alien laiks and alien results lo our soil. The Russian Mariut 
so far, 1.1 a sad spectacle. Hli practical tasks at Ihe present time are p* T 
his theoretical knowledge. In so far as he utilizes it, not oi on Ins/runif 
foe reseorcb but as a scheme for aclivily, la worthless for fb* * 
of fuI/lUiffg even those paltry practical tasks, f/oreoter, these 
sebemes are harmful from Ihe praclicaj point of view. Our bis'* 
forget that the working class in Ihe West entered Ihe field of pmi 
aclivily after il hsd already been cleared, and, are too contempluiro 


Ihe radical or liberal opposition aclivily of ail other non-labour 
of aocielr. The jVxhIesI attewpl lo eoneenlrate alicniion on 


of aocielr. The sVghlesI attempt lo eoneenlrate alicniion on 
inanifeslations of a liberal poUHcal character rouses the protests or 
orthodox Marxists who forget lhal a number of historical conjl*''® 
prevent us from being U'esirm ifanfsis and demand of os a direr 
Marxism, applicable lo and necessary for Russian conditions. ObvW'i ^ 
the fact that every Russian cilizen laeka political ferling and tense cs" 
be compensated by talk abool polities or by appeals lo a nones 
power. This poUiical sense can only U acquired by Irslning. t.e^ by P*'’ 
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paling in ihe life (however un-Xatxian il may be) that Is offered by 
usslan conditions. Honeser opporliuie (Icmporanly) 'negation' may 
a\e been in the West, it is harmful in Rassia, because negation coming 
om somethin; that is organized and basing real power is ooe thiog 
hereas negation comiog from an amorphous mass of scattered individuals 
another thing. 

‘There is only one way out for the Rosstao Xfsrxjsl: he must par 
cipate, L e., assist in the economic struggle of the proletariat, and tahr 
art in liberal opposition activity As a 'negator,* the Russian MaraLsf 
tme on the scene very early, and this negation weakened that share of 
IS energy that should he used in the direction of political radicalism 
'or the time being, this ts not terrible but if the class scheme prevents 
te Russian intellectual from tuking an octvse part in life and terooves 
ini to too great a distance from opposition circles, it will be a sen 
us loss Jo all those who arc compeUed |o light for conslitutlonal forms 
Tnralcly from the working class, which has not yet put forward poh'l 
•al tasks. The political innocence of the Russian Marsist intellectual 
hlch Is concealed behind his cerrbric dis<luisitIons as poUlical topics 
«y play the mischief with him." 

^Ye do nol know whellicr thfre arc many OuMian Social- 
)emocral» tvsIio Aharo iltcsc views. Bui there is no doubt that 
dent of this kind hnve their adherents, and that is why sve foci 
'Wiged to protest categorically against such views and to warn 
ill comrades of the danger of Russian Social-Dcroocrhcy being 
li'crted front the path it has already chosen for itself, vU . 
be formation of an independent political workers' party 
'bicU shall be inseparable from the class slruggie of tlie pro- 
elarial, and which sh.aIJ have for 11$ immediate aim the nin- 
of political liberl 3 '. 

Tlie above-quoted Credo represents, firstly, “a brief dcscrip- 
ion of the process of development of the labour movement in 
he West," .and, sscondlj-, “conclusions to be drawn for nussia." 

Fust of all, the conception of the history of the ^Yesl 
European labour movement presented by the authors of the 
Crrrfn Is entirely wrong. It is not true to say that the working 
dass in the West did not take p.nrl in the struggle for political 
liberty and in political resolutions. Tlie Idstory of the Charlisl 
ncivemenl and the revolutions of 1818 in France, Germany and 
^nMria prove the opposite. It is absolutely untrue to say that 
Marxism was the theoretical expression of the prevailing 
practice: of the political struggle which prevailed over the eco- 
cottiSc struggle.” On the contrary. ‘•Marxism” appe-ared when 
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Mon*political socialism prevailed (“Owenism," “Fourierisin,’' 
true socialism”) and the Communist Manifesto look up the 
cudgels at once against non-poliilcal socialism. Even wiea 
Marxism came out fully armed with theorj' (CapUat} and or- 
ganized the celebrated Jnleriiational Workingmen’s Association, 
the political struggle was by no means the prevailing practice 
(narrow trade unionism in England, anarchism and Proudhon 
ism in the Latin countries). The great (historic sers'ice pW' 
formed by Lossalle in Germany lay in the fact that he trans- 
formed the working class from a tail of the liberal bourgeoisie 
into an independent political party. Marxism linked up tli® 
economic and the political struggles of t3ic working class int^ 
a single inseparable whole;* and the efforts of the authors of 
the Credo to separate these two fonnsof struggle represent their 
most clumsy and deplorable departure from Marxism. 

Furthermore, the authors of the Credo arc utterly wrong lo 
respect to the present stale of the West European labour 
men! and to the theory of Marxism, under the banner of which 
that movement is marching. To talk about the “crisis of Jfw*' 
ism" is merely to repeat the nonsense of the bourgeois hack' 
who are doing all tliey can to exaggerate every disagrecnipn 
among the Socialists and represent it as a split In the ‘f. 
parties. The notorious Bemsteinism— in the sense in which i 
is understood by the general public, and by the authors of the 
Credo in particular — Is an attempt to narrow the theory 
Marxism, an attempt to convert llie revolutionary worker* 
party into a reformist party; and, as was to be expcctfsl, t 
attempt has been strongly condemned by the majority of 
German Social-Democrats. Opportunist trends bas-e more 
once revealed themselves in the ranks of German 
Democrac}’, and on every* occasion they have been rcpu< ^ 
by the Parly, which loyally guards Hie principles of *“ , 
nry iniemaViona] Sorml-Dcmocracy. We are convincwl 
every attempt to transplant opportunist views to 
encounter an eqii.slly delennlncd resistance on the part o 
great majority of Iliissian Social-Dcm'icrRis. 

Similarly, there can I* no suggestion of a ‘‘nuJical cJ« ^ 
in the practical activity" of the West European workers p-s 
in spite of wliat the authors of the Credo say: the trcmriu 
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„ . 0/ •I'o opproiicd lahonror., .Since that lime, the 

varioiit coMnIriM have more Hian onec 

and. of course, will di^CMM il nRalnanrl 

• ^ to whcllipr to devote more or less .nUrnfion nl lire 
I momenf fo the economic or the poIitic.il HiurkIc of tlir 
Jriai but. ti,p general rpteslion, or the (picsllnn in prin- 
,n ih . J»y Marxism. Tl.e con- 

, slruj':»ie must necessarily eomhiiir' IJic 

o am the economic stnijjRlc has hecome part of the desli 
k oo of inlernritionul .Sotial-Deiijocracs-. TJie expcrirncc 
nfn incoiitroserlihly pros-e<l Haul the ah- 

li wriy. or the restriction of the poIitic.il ri;;Ials of ilie 
arwl, always leads to the necessits* of piillina the iiolillral 
;'e m the forefront, 


S!ill loM ran IJirrr any of any srriom chan;*^ 

m Hic nlhltnlc of ll,r workrra* parJy lowardi Ihr oJhrr oppoji- 
Uon parliM. In ||iii rrtprct. loo. Marxhm haj mapped out the 
correct Ilnr. wliidi li cfiunlly remote from «a?;er 3 linj the 
importance of potilirv from eonipiractci (BlanquUm, etc.) and 
from decryin;? pnlilica or redncini; it to opportunist reformist 
pntclilnp lip of llie social system (anarcJilsm, utopian and petty- 
lioiirpeois socialism, statesoclalism. professorial socialism, etc.). 
Tilt? proletariat must strive to form independent polilieal work- 
ers parlies, tlie main aim of tvliicti must be the capture of 
political power l»y Hie proletariat for the purpose of organUinff 
Socialist society. Tlie proletariat must not regard theolber class- 
es and parties ns n “single reactionary mass”; on Hie contrary- 
it miisl take part in the wliole of polilicn] and socbl life, sup- 
port Hie progressive classes and parlies against Hie reactionary 
elassea nnd parties, support every revolidionary movement 
against tlie present system, champion the interests of crerr 
oppressed nation or race, of every persecuted religion, dlsfran* 
rliLsesl sex, etc. Tlie arguments the authors of the Credo ad- 
vance on this subject merely rcs-eal a desire to obscure ib* 
clnss character of the slmggic of the proletariat, a desire t 
weaken this .struggle by a senseless “recognition of society, 
to reduce rcs-olulionary Marxism to a trivial reformist trend 
We arc cons-inced Hint the overwhelming majority of Russiai 
Social-Democrats ss-ill totally reject this distortion of the fua 
damentnl principles of Social-Democracy. Their incorrect 
ises regarding the West European labour mos’ement led tnt 
authors of the Credo to draw still more erroneous, “conclusioai 
for Russia.” 

The assertion that the Russian wdrking class “has not yrl 
pul forward political tasks” simply reveals ignorance of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. Even the Northern Russian 
Workers’ Union formed in 1878 and the South Russian Wort- 
ers’ Union formed in 1879 put forward the demand for ^ 
lilical liberty in their program. After the reaction of the ’eig 
ies, the working class repeatedly put forward the same dcmai 
in the ’nineties. The assertion that “Hic talk about an indeps” 
ent workers’ political party Is nothing but Hie product of i 
attempt to transplant alien tasks and alien results to our soi 
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reveals a complele failure to undenlaod the historical role of 
ihe Itussian working class and the most vital tasks of Hus- 
iian Social-Democracy. Apparently, the program of the authors 
of the Credo inclines to the idea that Uie working class, "fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance,” should confine itself to the 
economic struggle wliile the "liberal opposition elements” fight 
for “constitutional forms” with the '•participation*’ of the Marx- 
ists. The application of such a program would be tantamount 
to political suicide for liussian Social-Democracy, tantamount 
to greatly retarding and restricting the Russian labour move- 
ment and the nu:>sian revolutionary movement (fortis the two 
latter terms are synonymous). The mere fact that it was pos- 
sible for a program like this to appear shows how well ground- 
ed were tlie feats expressed by one of the foremost dhampions 
of Russian Social-Democracy, P. B. Axelrod, when, at the end 
of W 07 , he wrote of the possibility of such a prospect 

“Tbo labour movement keeps io tbc narrow rul of purely econuouL 
con&lcli belwcea (ho workers and onployers and, is itself. Okra as a 
whole, U not of a polilleal character, while is the struggle for political 
liberty the advanced strati of the proteUrtat follow the revolutionary 
circles iD(t factions of the so-called iolelligmisia.'' (Asrlrod. Tht Present 
folks and Tacllei 0/ <Ae /tuiiton Soa^-Dema<ralt, Ceseva. 1998, p tO | 

Russian Social-Democrats must declare a determined war 
against tlic wiiolc body of Ideas expressed In the Credo, for 
these ideas lead straight to the Iranslallon of this prospect into 
reality, Russian Sodal-DcmocraU must bend every elTorl to 
translate into reality another prospect, depicted by P. B. Axel- 
rod in the following words: 

"The other prosprel; Soelal-Democraey will orgaaisr the Ruistaa 
Vroletirial In an Iniirpendrnt political party which wiU fight for liberty, 
POfiJi/, iiJe by ilje on-f In alliance trtih (he boargeois roolubonary 
fact'ons (if such exUtl, and patUy by teccuiting directly Into (is raoVs 
or securing the following of the niost democratic and resohilionsry 
elemenli of the tnleU'igenliia." p. Ja| 

•M the time P. B. Axelrod wrote Ihe above lines Uie declara- 
t*ons made by Social-Democrats In Russia siiowcd clearly that 
the overwhelming majority of them adhered to the same point 
of viev,-. It Is tnie that one St. PtAeisburg wotkers' paper. 
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^e^idpa°^^r Vh HVoj-A-e«’ Tbomjhi] seemed to incline towsr 
the ideas of the authors of the Credo and in the leadine artici 

ores *“ rcscettably, er 

pressed the utterly erroneous idea, which runs counter to So 
cial-Deniocracy, that the “economic basis of the movement’ 
""H . ley Ihe effort constantly to keep in mini 

political ideals," At the same time, however, another St. Pelen- 
hurg workers' newspaper, the SI. Pelerborgiii Kahoebg Ustti 
1*^. Petersburg Workers' Paper] (No. 2, .Sept. 1897) emphatic- 
ally expressed the opinion that “the overlhrow of the autoc- 


racy . . . can be acliicved only- by a well organized and numer- 
ically strong workers’ party” and that “organized in a strong 
parly the workers will “emancipate Ihemselves, and the whole 
of Russia, Irom all political and economic oppression.” A Ihini 
newspaper, the Itabochaga Gazela [U'orA-ers’ Cnzelle], in »b 
leading article la issue No. 2 (Nov. 1807), wrote; “The ilghl 
against the autocratic govcnimciil for political liberty Is the 
immediate task of the Russian labour movement.” “TJie Bus- 
sian labour movement will increase its forces tenfold Ifitciiraev 


out ns a single, harmonious w^iole, will; a common name onJ 


u well-knit organization. . . “The separate workers' circlei 
should combine into a single, common party.” "Tlte Russia'* 
workers' party will be a Social-Democratic Party.” nial the 
iiverwhclniing majority of Russian Social-Democrats fully sliarc 
the views expressed by /fofcoc/ioya Gazela is seen from ttie f"^* 
tliat Ihe Congress of Russian Social-Democrats which was hfh' 


in Ihe spring of 1898 formed the Russian Social-Democratk 


Labour Parly, published its Manifesto and recognized the P<f 
bochaga Gazela us the official organ of Ihe Parly. Thus, the 
authors of the Credo are retreating an enormous distance Ro'" 


Ihe stage of development svhicli Russian Social-Democracy h^s 
already achieved and recorded In the Manifesto of Ihf RMsr/'*'’ 
Socinl-Demoeratle labour Parhj. If, ns the result of dcsjierafe 
persecution by the Russian gos-ernment, Ihe activities of t*'^ 
Parly have at the present lime temporarily .subsided and I ’ 
official organ is no longer appearing, Ihe task of all 
Democrats Is to t-serl every effort finally to consolidate th' 
Parly, to draw up Ihe Parly program and to revive Its 
organ In view of the warering of opinion evldencnl by the 
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»rry " n " 1; “‘1 of poMLcal oppression; lo 

r„ ii ° Of *"«>on,cy. The only banner Ihe 

SLnTr^. Xrl "“ n*"* "" of »v- 

Ihal II l?f„rthT ?' >>“““■> Social-Democracy must sec 

-me lime rmee, ? ””■> »' »>' 

la which ‘TasV * "°“ '’'"“'''o'" an J viilcarizationi 

™cces.e, "’“0“ (»’m ‘1' 

already made ''a™ 

I'airnc nTl ii. ,0 ” f faali'onabic" IheoD). miile concen 

"«lfSsellhafwifh o’”'“ Soalal-Dcmocrali mnsl 

«l™ rejmi , ‘ir.n "Pa-amn of Ihc movement they mnsl 
erganire the ho masses of fhe workers lliey 

and the ^ r a'liaans. agticuHoral labnurem 

■ Sernna. lomed and Starving peasants 

and win osr-, n bis strong shoulders the Russian worker most 
Since the ;J7 '“t* ‘’’tt ““'a ”8 winning poliiieal liberty ” 

ton Sorist Jfatita’o task it sets itself is to overtlirosv absoiul- 
for'der„. ‘’"n" “> tb' vanguard in Ihe nght 

f!ivepvm-v consequenlly, if for no other reason, must 

t'on of n •■'■1 *he dcmocralic elements of the popula- 

'vorkeri’ ,!!!T an independent 

llie aiiifv^s ^ ^ bulwark in Ihe Hght againsl 

supply., i” .'illiance with such a party, only by 

l’% their^ac^t' o*ber fighters for political liberty dis- 

*!>*** “ Socialist movement and Socialist 

ussiati Social-Democralic Labour Parly carries on 
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tft CfljMc nn.l lrn.lil,nni of ll,s »rI,oI<- of Ihr prwJIn? mo'i 

•oUlicnl lihofly Hii. nHMt Jniporl.iiil nf Ihe Immodiale I.nkj ( 
10 .irU tn n wlmlo, Sochl-Ormncracy U marching loward 
iir Bnai MmJ wn< rtrarly niapjiotl wil tong oro !.y Ihe dwou 
njin-M'nl.ilivo^ of tlir « 1 ,| ,\aroilnni;ri I'o/ya/’ Tlie tradjlto o 
mo wli.ile promlirjR rr%ntiilirman- tiiovoment di^mand Ifial 
. >ci.iM}i'm(K‘rnti nliall ol Ihc pmrni lime conccnlrale Ihw 
cirorU (in n,o orsaiiiMlIon of ll.p Parly, on sirengllienliy if* 
iirlernnl (li^rlpline, and on dctelopinR llie lechnlfiue of jecr«y 
If llio rcpreseninllvet of llie old "Xarodnaya Volya” manayd 
In play an rnnrnmn, role *111 Ihe lii^lory of HimLi in spile of 
tliij fnel tlial onlv narrow social strata siipporletl the few heroes, 
and in .spile of llic fnci llial i| was hy no means a reTolullonary 
tlicory llial spn'«I as llic l>anner of llte mos'emenl. Socia!-De- 


Hiocrncy, rolyins on Ihc class slru;:glp of Ihe proIelaTi.it, will 
succpotl in liccnniing invincihle. •‘TJu* Russian proletariat 
throsv ofT llie yoke of autocracy in order, svilli still ffrcaleT 
pirergy, to contimic Ihe slrnjy;lo n^ainsl capital ond flie bou'*' 
ifMislc for the coinplelo slclory of Socialism.” , 

\Vc invilc all groups of Social-Democrats and all workew 
circles in Russia to discuss Ihe oboreHpjoled Credo and 0“^ 
resfliution. and to express n definite opinion on the question 
raised, in order that nil differences may be removed and in 
order that Ihc svork of organUing ond strenslhening the fin’’ 
slan Social-Democralic Labour Parly may be accelerated. 

Groups and circles may send their resolutions to the 
ol' Russian .Soeinl-Dcmocrats Abroad which, on the basis n 
point 10 of the (iecision of Ihe Congress of Russian 
Democrats held in 1898. Is a part of the Russian Social-Dcm 
cratic Lalwur P.irty and ils representative abroad. 
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OUR PROGRAM 


InteraiUonal Soclal-Dcmocracy n at present in a state of 
mental wavering. Hitherto the doctrines of Marx and Engels 
svere considered to be the Orm foundation of revolutionary 
theory, but- voices are now being raised on all hands declaring 
that these doctrines are inadequate and obsolete. Whoever de- 
clares himself to be a Social-Democrat and intends to publish 
a Social-Democratic organ must precisely dedae his attitude to 
a question which Is by no means agilaling the German Social- 
Democrats alone. 

We stand wholly on the basis of the theory of Marx: this 
theory was the first to transform Socialism from a utopta Into 
a science, to lay down a firm foundation for this science end 
lo indicate the path that must be followed in further develop- 
ing this science and elabotaling it in all Us parts. U exposed 
the nature of modern capitalist economy by explaining how 
the hire of the labourer, the purchase of labour power, masks 
the enslavement of millions of propertylcss people by a handful 
of capitalists, the owners of the land, factories, mines and so 
forth It showed how the whole development of modem capi- 
lalistn lends toward the ousting of small-scale production by 
large-scale production and creates the conditions which render 
3 Socialist order of society possible and necessary. It taught us 
how, beneath the surface of rooted customs, political intrigues, 
abstruse laws and intricate doctrines, to discern Ihe class strvg- 
Sfe, the struggle between all species of propertied classes jad 
the properlyless mass, the profe/artaf, which stands at the head 
*>f all the properlyless. It made clear Ihc real task of a revolu- 
tionary Socialist party: not to invent plans for the refashion- 
■ug of society, not to preach sermons to the capitalists and their 



hangers-on abottl improving the lot of the workers, not 
halcti conspiracies, but to organize- the class struggle of 
proletariat and to lead this struggle, the ultimate aim of whit' 
IS the conquist of political power by the proletariat and tl>‘ 
organization of a Socialist society. 

And we now ask: Has anything new been introduced 
this theory by its loud-s’oiced “renovators" who have raised 'O 
much noise in our day and have grouped themselves around 
Ihe German Socialist Bernstrin? /Ibsofiiteli/ nothin'?. They hi'* 
not advanced one single step the science which Marx and 
Engels enjoined us to develop; they have not laugh! Ihe pf*’’ 
Ictariat any new nietliods of struggle; they have only retreated, 
borrowing fragments of backward theories and preaching 
the prolclariat not the theory of struggle but the theory of w*" 
sion, cession to Ihe most vicious enemies of the protctarLit— 
llie gosernmenls and bourgcob parlies— who never feo't* 
seek for now moans of balling tlic Socialists, rickhanov, 
of the founders and leaders of Uussian Sooial-Dcmocroey, 
absolutely right In mercilessly crilicizing Ihe lalesi "crltlch"' 
by nernslein, whose views have now bt'cn rcjccled by the f’P' 
rcionlalivei of the German workers ns well (at tlie Hanover 
Congress). 

We know lliat a flood of aecusalions will IfC sliosvcri'd P 
us for these words; they svlll ery lhat wc svanl to convert ih* 
SodalisI parly Into an order of “true believers" which 
seriiirs •'herelics'' for deviations from "dogma," for every irjj 
dependent opinion, ami so forth. Wc are ncijiiaiuted *iih a 
these fashionable and trcfichanl phrases. Only there is not • 
grain of (ruth or sense In them. There rnnnol !«? a strong Se 
riatist Parly wilhoui a revolutionary Iheory which unllcs a 
Socialnts, from whirli Ihey draw ail Iheir roiiviclio"*' 
which they apply In their inethcxis of struggle and mean* » 
ariion. To defend turh a Iheory, which to Ihe 1'”! of 
knbsvleij,;^ you ronildef to be Irwe. against unfoimdeJ 
and attempts to vitiate If. d<»es not Imply lhat ymi are an 
of ail eriliriim. We do not regard .Mars's theory as somrlnfnj 
Hiiat and insiolahle. cm Ihe contrary, we are eoiJvInrrd ‘ 
ti-ss only Ul'l Ifie rornerstooes of the scienre which j 

Biui* 8<!<aurr io .<11 fhrrriw»i> if they ifo not want lo lag te ‘ 



the mardi of life. U'e liiink that an independent elaboration of 
Marx's theory is especially necessary for Russian Socialists, 
since this theory provides only general guiding principles which, 
In partieutof, are lo be applied differently to England than to 
France, dilTerently lo France than to Germany, differenlly lo 
Germany than lo Russia. We shall therefore gladly affdrd 
space in our paper fo^ articles on llicorctical questions and we 
Invite all comrades openly to discuss controversial points. 

Whal are the main questions which arise in applying the 
program common to all Social-Democrats lo Russia? We have- 
already said lhal Ihe essence of this program consists in the 
otganiiahon of the class struggle of the proletariat and in 
leading this struggle, the uUimale oitn of which Is Uu conquest 
of political power by Ihe proletariat aod the organiration of a 
Socialist society. The class struggle of Ihe prolelarial falls into 
an economic struggle (a struggle against individual capitalists 
as^insl individual groups of capitalists for Ihe imprevcroenl 
of the condition of the workers) , and a pohlteal struggle ta 
struggle against the ga’-erncnent for the extension of the rights 
of Ibe people, I e., for democracy, and for IJie e.xpansion of the 
political power of the proletariat). Some Russian SociaRDenw- 
Mals (among them apparently those who run the liobochogo 
“8»f) regard the economic struggle as Incornparably more im* 
porlaal and almost go so far as to relegate the political struggle 
<0 a more or less distant future This standpoint is absolutely 
’'^“8- All Social-Democrats are agreed that if is necessary to 
organize the economic struggle of Ihe working class, that it is 
nectssaiy, on this basis, to carry on agitation among the wort- 
'J’’ *0 help Ihe workers in their day-to-day struggle against 

* employers, lo draw JUeir atlenhon to every torus aud every 
vase of oppression and In this way to make clear lo them the 
Deccssity of unify. But lo forget the poliliral for Ihe economic 
Would mean digressing from flic basic principle of in- 
ematlonal Social-Democracy, would mean forgetting whal the 
V” ire history of llie labour movement teaches us. The con- 
Rh^i of the bourgeoisie and the government 

C l serves it, have made repeated attempts even lo organize 
unions of workers and lo divert them in this 
5 rom “politics," from Socialism If is quite possible lhal 
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llie Rimian governincol, loo, will jucceed in undertaking 
sotnciliing of liip kind, as II {los always endeavoured fo throw 
some paltry sops or. rnitier, sham grants to the peopte. oolj 
to turn llielr Itioughls away from the fael that they are op- 
pressed and arc svitimul riglils. No economic struggle can fiv* 
the workers o substantial improsemcnl, it cannot, even, be con* 
ducted on a large scale unless Uie workers have the right freely 
to organize meetings, unions, have their own newspapers and 
send fficir representatives to the national assemblies, as do 
workers in Germany and all the olhcr European counfriM 
(with the exception of Turkey and Russia) But In order io win 
these rlgiila it is necessary to wage a polilical ilruggle. In Rn*' 
sia. not only the workers, but all citizens are deprived of polit- 
ical rights. Russia is an absolute monarchy, anresIrWed by 
any limitations. The Isar alone promulgates laws, appoints 
officials and controls them For this reason, It seems as though 
In Russia the tsar and the tsarist government are Indcpeuden* 
of any classes and accord equal Irealroenl fo all. ftr realilVi 
however, oil the officials ore chosen exclusiveix from the po*‘ 
sessing class and all are subject to the ioQuence of the larg* 
capitalists who make the ministers dance to their tune an 
achieve whatever they want. The Russian working class * 
burdened by a double yoke; it is robbed and plundered by 
capitaJisIs and the landowDcrs, and to prevent it from RghtiOr. 
it is bound hand and fool by the police, it is gagjcd and every 
attempt to defend the rights of the people is followed by pcc*® 
cutloD. Every strike against a capitalist results in the (nilibi'7 
and police being lei loose on the workers. Every econom'^ 
struggle of necessity turns into a political struggle, and Sofia 
Democracy must indissolubly combine the one with the n 
info a single class »/riij7<;fe of the proletariat. The first and I * 
chief aim of such a siniggle must be the conquest of politic 
rights, the conquest of political liberty, If the workers <> 

St. Petersburg alone, with the scant support of the Socialis’- 
have rapidly succeeded in wringing concessions from the 
eminent — the passing of a law reducing the working 
Russian working class as a whole, led by a united 
Social-Democratic Labour Parly” will be able, by waging a P 


sistent struggle, in wringing iocomparably more important 
concessions. 

Tlie Itussian working class will succeed in waging its eco- 
nomtc ond political struggle alone, even if no other class comes 
to Its support. The workers, however, do not stand alone tn 
the political struggle. The complete disfranchisement of the 
people and the arbitrary misrule of the bashi-bazouk officials 
rouses the indignation of all who iiavc any pretensions to 
honesty and education, who cannot reconcile themselves with 
the persecution of all free speech and ail free thought, it rouses 
the indignation of the persecuted Poles, Finns, Jews. Russian 
sects, it rouses the indignation of Ihc small merchants, of the 
manufacturers, the peasants, of all wtio can nowhere find pro- 
tection from the pcrsoctilion of the ofUcials and the police. All 
these groups of the population are incapable, separately, of 
carrying on a persistent political struggle, but when the work- 
ing class raises aloft the banner of this struggle, it will be sup- 
ported on all sides. Russian Soclal-tlcmocracy will place Itself 
al the Itcod of all the fighters for the rights of the people, of 
all the fighters for democracy, and then It wit) be Invincible. 

These arc our fundamental views which we shall develop 
systematically ond from every aspect In our paper We ore con- 
vinced that In this way we shall tread Ihe path whlclv has been 
Indicalod by the “Russiaa Social-Democratic Lsliour Parly” in 
the "Manifesto” U published. 



WIIAT IS TO BE DONE? 

DURNWC QUESTtOMS Of OlTl MOVCMEST 
(Extetpl) 

I DOGMATISM AND "FREEDOM OF CRITICISM" 


A WHAT IS "FREEDOM OF CRITJCISM”? 

"Freedom of criUcism,’* this undoubtedly Is the most fasli' 
ionable slogan at the presenl lime, and tbe one most frequenlif 
employed in lb-: controversies between U)e Socialists and demO' 
crals of all countries. Al first sight, nothing would appeal 
to be more strange than the solemn appeals by one of tbe pae- 
ties to the dispute for freedom of criticism. Have voices been 
raised in some of the advanced parlies against the coaslitulloia 
law of the majority of European countries which guarantee* 
freedom to science and scientific investigallon? "Soniethino 
must be wrong here.” an onlooker, who has ool yet fully 
predated the nature of the disagreements among the contro- 
versialists, will say when he hears Ihis fashionable slogan 
pealed at every cross-road. “Evidently this slogan is one of ^ 
coDienlional phrases which, like a nickname, becomes 
imalized by use, and becomes almost an appellative, be w 
conclude. . . „ 

In fact, H is no secret that two separate tendencies 
been formed In present-day international Social-Democra 


• lecidcnlalt;, Ihls perhaps Is the only occssion in 
modem Socialism in which controversies between varions —.tioosl 

the Socialist movement have grown from national Into w 
controversies: and this is extremely encourapin* Formerly. “ 



name, and „„w die, down and .moulder, under 11." Lhc o 
mpoung "resolniion, lor an armlsllee." What Ihl. W’ 

aocirmaire Marxism, represcnls has beenamfed with sufflciPni 
^ and demonstrated by Millerand ‘ 

revo!aUon°nl^“"'r^' f™*" P^rly of the social 

possibi’itv nf^ “‘■eumcnls and reasonings. The 

view of i J “"‘I inevitable from the point of 

also were lhe7'' conception of history was denied, as 

bation -ini *. inipovcristhmenl and proletarian- 

verv rnn!!? 'nfensirication of capitalist contradictions The 
and the it? ‘7;^ to be misound, 

Iv reWw T?^ dictatorship of the proletariat was absolute. 
cbKe ** '”’y difference in prin- 

e fL;! Hherabsin and Socialism. The iheoru of the c/aa» 
PlSfo ’^7." ‘he grounds that it eonld not be ap- 

win ^ democratic society, governed according to the 

* the majority, etc. 

SortJ'n’ ‘^®'n“nd for a definite change from revolutionary 
mni„a <0 bourgeois social-reformism was accom- 

y a no less defiaite turn towards bourgeois criticism 

’.1'* Ihe tls€i.»fber». between Ihe Guesdilei and 
Mween ,hl • *"■* *'** Social.Democral,, and 

rurelv n,. VoIya"-iles and Social.Democrtta. rem.-,ineri 

»» it wef» ""'•■eled purely national fealurci and proceeded, 

nowl planes. At Ihe preienl time (Uiij is quile evideni 

iWnii.. ' J^hiana. the Treneh Ministerialists, Ihe German Bern. 

«Cn of Marxism. The 

allaJlM rctnl T'^ *'..*^" To;tan-Baninosiky and others who 

r? Marxism in Ihelrtml puMicallons of Ihe ‘ninelies— 

each Ollier ^ '>>« *?"'0 family, all extol each olher, learn from 

Perhin. rall>ms ibeir forces at.ainst •■doctrinaire" Marxism. 

''’t*rn?tmnJ'''* '’V',. ""'ly International battle with Socialist opportunism. 
JlrenrlLn^ revoluhonarv Soc.al-Democracy will become sufficienUv 

'v.iIa'b"'''!”" ‘'r'""' «■ ."lum.- n., 

v» nousseau (1890) reaclionary bourgeois government —Ed. 
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nnlilinl I ff o°*"a **” for a long time now. from Ih 

pohl cal platform, from imivcrslly chairs, in numerous p.« 
phicts and ,n a ntiraber of sclcntmc works, as Iho j-onnser fen 
ion o le educated classes lias been sysicmalieally Irniiioi 
for decades on this crilidsni. it is not siirprisin™ Ibaf llie “new 
critical” fonrl^nxa- C !_1TX__. . 


^ , “ IS iiui surprising mat me new 

1 iCsT tendency In Social-Democracy should spring up, al 
complete, like Miner\’a from the head of Jupiter. The conJcnl 
or this new tendency did not have to grow and develop, it wai 
transferred bodily from bourgeois literature lo Socialist liter- 


To proceed, If rernsfein’s theoretical criticism and politic-''! 
yearnings are still obscure lo anyone, the French liave tnken 
the trouble to demonstrate the “new method,” In this indancc. 
also, France has jitslified its old rcpulaiion as the rouniry i" 
which "more than anywhere else, the historical chiss sfriisslrt 
were each lime fought out lo h decision. . . (nngrls. In W’ 
introduction to Mars’s The Eighteenth Britmnire.) The Frcneli 
Socialists have begun, not to theorize, bill lo ocl. The more 
rieve’oped denioeratlc polilic.a| contlilions l.t France have pc^ 
mified them to put "Bernsleinism inlo praclice” immediatflyi 
with ail ill consequences. Mlllorand h.is prositled nn cscel'en! 
example of practical Bemsieinism: not svillioiit reason »!'<! 
Bernstein nnd VotIm.ir rush so zealously lo defend and prai'^ 
him! Indeed, if Social-Democracy, in essence, is merely a re- 
formist parly, niul must lie Ixihl ennugli to admit this openly- 
then not only h.as a Socialist the rlgli! to Join n bourgeois oib- 
Inct, It is even his duly always lo strive lo tin .so. If democracy- 
In essence, means the abolition of class doniinallon, H'c" 
should not a Socialist minister rhariii llic s.liole boii'ffcoii 
world by orations on class collaboration? Wiy shoiiM 
remain in the cabinet es-en after the slinotlng d-'wn of 
l»v pemlarmes has esposwi. for the himilrnllh flU'I Ihousam' 
lime. Ilie real nature of the democratic co-operallon of n-'J* 
es?. .. And the reward for this lifter hmiiili-iHon and *' 
degradation of Socialism In the face of the tvliole 
lh« corruption of (he Socialist eonseioiisncss of the '•'"r* 
class — the only basis that can guarantee our Ticinry— 
ward for this Is imposing />/ant for niggardly reforms, so 0 » 


^ardly id fact that murl) more has been obtained from bour- 
geois gorernmenisl 

He who does not detiberateiy dose tns eyes cannot fail to 
see that the new •‘critical” tendency in Socialism is nothing 
more nor less than a new species of opportunism And if we 
judge people pot by the brilliant uniforms they deck them- 
selves in, not by the imposing appetlalions they give themselves, 
but by their actions, and by what they actually advocate, 
it wll be dear that “freedom of criticism" means freedom for 
an opportunistic tendency in Social-Democracy, the freedom to 
convert Social-Democracy Into a democratic reformist parly, 
the freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois ele- 
ments into Socialism. 

“Freedom" is a grand word, but under the banner of free 
trade the most predatory wars svere concluded, under the bao- 
OM of free labour, the toilers were robbed The modern use 
of the term “freedom of criticism” contains the same inherent 
falsehood. Ttiose who are really convinced that they have ad- 
vanced science would demand, not freedom for Ihe new views 
to continue side by side with Ihe old. but the suhslitutino of the 
new views for Ihe old Tlie cry “Long live freedom of crib- 
Clanj," that Is heard today, too strongly calls to mind the fahle 
of the empty barrel. 

We are marching In a compact group along a precipitous 
and difllcull path, firmly holding each other by Ihe hand We 
are surrounded on all sides by enemies, and are under their al- 
most constant fire. We have combined voluntarily, precisely for 
the purpose of fighting the enemy, and not to retreat into Ihe 
adjacent marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the very outset, 
have reproached us with having separated ourselves into an 
esclusive group and with having chosen the path of struggle 
instead of Ihe path of conciliation And now several among us 
begin to cry out: let us go into this marshi And when we begin 
to shame them, they rclorl; how conservanve ynu arel Are vou 
not ashamed to deny us the right to invite you to take a belter 
roadl Oh, yes. genfiemeni You ore free not only to invite us, 
but to go yourselves wherever you will, even into the marsh 
in fart, we think that the marsh b your proper place, and we 
*re prepared to render gou every assistance to get there. Only 



of all Hic fiimlnmcnfal Icloa? of Marxism. As lliis ciitlcUu. ol 
Marxism has Ijmi going on for n Ion? lime now, from ihf 
poliiical plnlforiii, from ttnis’crsily clinirs, in numerous pam- 
plilels and in a nimihrr of scicntinc works, as llie younger gen- 
eration of Ihc riincalMl classes lias l»ccn sysiemallcally Iraineii 
for decades on tins criticism, it is not surprising that the “new. 
crilical” tendency In Soci.il-Dcmocracy should spring up, all 
eomplelo. like Minersm from the head of Jupiter. The content 
of this new tendency die! not lias'e to grow and derelop, if was 
transferred bodily from bourgeois lilcralurc to Socialist liter- 
ature 

To proceed. If Bernstein’s llieorclical criticism and poliiical 
yearnings arc still obscure to anyone, the French have 
the trouble to demonstrate the “new method.” In this insbnee, 
also, France lias juslifierl its old repulation as the ectiniry In 
which "more than anywhere else, the historical class 
were each time fought out to a decision.. (Engels, Id 
introduction to Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire.) The French 
Socialists have begun, not to theorize, but to act. The more 
developed democratic political conditions la France h.ivc pet* 
initled them to put “Bernstelnism info practice" immediaW' 
with all its conserjtienccs. Mlllcrand has provided an 
example of praclical Bemsieinism; not wilbouf reason m 
Bernstein and Vollmar rush so zealously to defend and pM' 
him! Indeed, if Social-Democracy, in essence, is merely a 
formist parly, and must be bold enough to admit Ibis 
then not only has a Socialist the right to join a bourgeois ea 
inct, 11 is even bis duly always to strive to do so. If 
in essence, means tlie abolition of class domination, 
should not a Socialist minister charm the whole I 

world by orations on class collahoralion? MTiy should 
remain in the cabinet even after the shooting down of 
bv gendarmes has exposed, for the hundredth and t 
time, the real nature of the democratic co-operation o 

es? And the reward for this utter humiliutiou an 

degradation of Socialism in the face of the ^jting 

the corruplion of the Socialist consciousness of I c 
class — the only basis that can guarantee our viclorj 
ward for this is imposing p/ons for niggardly refomis. 
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prdly in fact ilial mucli more has been obtained from bour- 
geois governmenlsl 

He who docs not deliberately close his eyes cannot fail to 
see that the new "crilicaV' tendency in Socialism Is oolhing 
more nor less than a new speaes of opporiunism And if we 
judge people not by the brilliant uniforms tliey deck Ihem- 
selves in, not by the imposing appellations they give |Iiemselves>. 
but by their actions, and by what they actually advocate, 
it will be clear that “freedom of criticism” means freedom for 
so opportunistic tendency in Social-Democracy, the freedom to 
conseil Social-Democracy into a democratic reformist parly, 
the freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois ele- 
meols inlo Socialism. 

“Freedom” Is a grand word, but under the banner of free 
trade the most predatory wars were conducted: under the ban- 
ner of free labour, Ibe toilers were robbed The roodern use 
of the term “freedom of criticism” contains the same inherent 
falsehood. Those who are really convinced that they hove ad- 
vanced science would demand, not freedom for the new views 
to continue side by side with the old- but the substliulmn of the 
new views for the old The cry “Long live freedom of crib- 
cisni,’' that is heard today, too strongly calls to mind the fahle 
of the empty barrel. 

We are marching In a compact group along a precipitous 
and difricuft path. Tirmfy holding each other by the hand We 
are surrounded on all sides by enemies, and are under their al- 
uiosl constant fire. We have combined voluntarily, precisely for 
the purpose of fighting the enemy, and not to retreat into the 
adjacent marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the very outset, 
have reproached us with having separated ourselves info an 
eiclusive group and with having chosen the path of struggle 
instead of the path of conciliation And now several among us 
begin to cry out; let us go inlo this marshi And when we begin 
to shame them, tliey retort: how conservative you are! Are vou 
Uol ashamed to deny os the right to invile you to fake a belter 
roadl Oh, yes. gentlemen! You are free not only to invite us, 
but to go yourselves wherever you will, even into the m.Trsh 
fn fact, we think that the marsh is your proper place, and we 
®re prepared to render you every assistance to gel there. Only 
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of ftU Ihc ftirnlnmrnlal tilcan of Marxism. As iJils rrilljisri. *> 
Afnrxism lia« hcpn };oinff on for n Ion? lime now. from Ihi 
poIilic.Tt jilalform, from tjnivrrxily cliairs, in numerous pani 
plilols and in a nitmhrr of scirnfiflc ss'orks, .as Ihc younger gen- 
eralion of Ihc cdttralcd cl.isics Ijas I>ccn sysicmalically Irained 
for (Iccados on this criticism, it is not surprising that the “new. 
critical" tendency in Social-Dcmocr.acy should spring up, aH 
complete, like Miners-.! from the Iiead of Jwpiler. The eonlenl 
of this now tendency dhl not Iias-e to grow and derelop. it sras 
transferred hodily from Itourgcois literature to Socialist 
atiire 

To proceed. If Itemsiein’s theoretical crilicum and political 
yearnings are stilt obscure to anyone, the French have 
the Ironhlc to demonsimie the "new method." In this insfanff. 
also, France has iiistlficd its old reputalion as the country '” 
which "more than anywhere else, Ihe historical class sfnicgl« 
were cadh time fought out to a decision. • . •*’ (Engris, in hs 
introduction to Mara’s The Eiphieenth Brumatre.) The 
SociiitUts have begun, not to Ihcoriie, but to ocl. The 
developed democratic polilic.!l condllions in France 
inittcd them to put "Bernslclnism into practice" 
with all its consequences. Millemnd has provided an 
cx.amplc of pMclical nemsieinism; nol svllhout re.!son 
Bernstein and Vollmar rush so ze-alonsly to defend and pr 
him! Indeed, if Social-Democracy, in essence, is mercl) a 
formisl party, an<l must be bold enough to admit this 
then not only has a Socialist the right to join a 
inet, it is even his duly always to strive to do so. If 
In essence, means Oie abolition of class domination, ^ 
should not a Socialist minister charm the whole 
world by ornlions on class collaboration? t\T'y ” workers 
remain in the cabinet even after the shooting down ^ 
bv gendarmes h.as exposed, for the hundredth and 
time, the real nature of the democratic co-opera 
cs?. . . And the reward for this utter hiimilh'hon “ 
degradation of Socialism in the face of the ® '' 

Ihe corruption of Ihe Socialist consciousness o 
class— the only basis that can guar.antee our 
ward for this is imposing plans for niggardly re or , 
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gardly io fact thal much more has been obtained from bour- 
geois governmeutsl 

He who does not deliberately dose his eyes cannol fail to 
see thal the new “criUcal” tendency in Socialism is nothing 
more nor less than a new species of opportunism. And if we 
judge people not by the brilliaDl uniforms they deck them- 
selves in. Dot by the imposing appellations they give themselves, 
but by their actions, and by whal they actually advocate, 
it will be clear that “freedom of criticism” means freedom for 
an opportunistic tendency in Social-Democracy, the freedom to 
convert Social-Democracy into a democralic reformist parly, 
the freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois ele- 
ments into Socialism. 

"Freedom” is a grand word, but under the banner of free 
trade the most predatory wars were conducted; under (he ban- 
oer of free labour, the toilers were robbed The modern use 
of the term "freedom of criticism" contains the same inherent 
falsehood. Those who are really convinced that they have ad- 
vanced science would demand, not freedom for the new views 
to continue side by side with Hie old. but the subslilutinn of the 
Daw views for the old. The cry “Long live freedom of crifi- 
cUm,” that Is heard today, loo strongly calls to oibd the fable 
of the empty barrel. 

We are marching in a compact group along a precipitous 
and difdcull path, firmly holding each olher by the hand We 
are surrounded on all sides by enemies, and are under their al- 
most constant fire. We have combined volunl.irily. precisely for 
the purpose of fighting the enemy, and not to retreat into the 
adjacent marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the very outset, 
have reproached us with having separated ourselves into an 
esclusive group and with having chosen the path of struggle 
instead of the path of conciliation And now several among us 
begin In cry out; let us go info this marshl And when we begin 
to shame them, they retort; how conservative ynu aret Are voti 
not ashamed to deny us the right to invite you In lake a belter 
road! Oh, yes. genliemen! Vou arc free not only to invite us. 
but to go yourselves wherever you will, even into the marsh 
fa foel. we think Ih.if the marsh b your proper place, and we 
•re prepared to render gou every assistance to gel there. Only 



lel go of our hands, don't clutch at us and don’t besmirch the 
grand word “freedom"; for we too are “free" to go where 
please, free not only to fight against the marsh, but also 
those who are turning towards the marsh. 

D ENGELS ON HIE IMPORTANCE OF THE THCOHETiaL 
STRUGGLE 

“Dogmatism, doclrinairism," “ossification of the Parly—thf 
inevitable retribution that follows the violent strail-tacin? of 
thought” — these are the enemies whicli the knighlly champions 
of “freedom of criticism” rise up in arms against in HaboebfS* 
Dtjelo. We are very glad that this question has been brouRhl 
up and we would only propose to add to it another question: 

Who ore the judges? 

Defore us he two publisher’s announcements. One, Tht 
Program of the Periodical Organ of the Union of PiMlon So- 
eial‘Democrats — Rohoebeye Dyelo (reprint from No 1 
Rabfteheyt Dyelo], and the other on annoiincemenl of the re- 
sumption of the pubticotions of the "Emancipation of Lalfniir 
Group " Itotii are dated 1899. a time when the “crisis of Man- 
ism” had long since been under discussion. And what tio 
find? You would seek In vnln in Hie first publication for aaf 
reference to tliis phenomenon, or a definite slolcmeni of t * 
position the new organ intends to adopt on this quesfioo 
theoretical work and the urgent tasks that now confront if 
a word Is said eltlier in Hus program or In Hie 
It that were passed by the Tliird Congress of Hie Union in 
{Two Con^rejicj. pp. 15-18) During the wliole of H'li 
editorial t>oard of Raboeheye Pyelo Ignored theoretical H''” 
lions, in spile of the fact that these questions were agila'*'’* 
minds of ell Socbl-Democrals oil over the world. 

The oHier announcemeni, on the contrary, firil of all P” 
to the diminution of interest in theory observed In recent y 
lmp<Tafivcly demands "vigilant allenllon to Hie Hicorelii-a 
of the revntuHoriary movemenl of the prolelarlal." and ca 
"ruthless rritirism of Hie Bemsteinlan and other 
tionary tendencies" tn our movement. Tlie Issues of 
Live appeared show how this program has I'cen earrie 
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Thus we SK that high-sounding phrases against the osslflca- 
lion of Ihoughl. cle^ conceal unconcern and impotence in tlJe 
development of ttieorctical thought. Ttic case of the Russian 
Social-Democ/ats serj" strikingly Illustrates the fact observed 
in the whole of Europe (and long ogo noted also by the German 
Marihis) that the notorious freedom of criticism docs not imply 
the substitution of one liscory for anoHicr. but freesiom from 
e^ery complete and consistent theorj*: H Implies ccIeclicLsm and 
lack of principle Hiose oho has'e Ihe sliglilesi acquaintance 
srilh the actual stale of our movement cannot but see that the 
»ide spread of hfarilsm was accompanied by a certain lower- 
ing of (he theoretical Ics-cl Quite o number of people wilh very 
litUe, and even a lolal lack of (hcorctical training joined the 
niOTemenl because of its praetlcal significance and its pracllcal 
snccciws. We can tliertfore judge how tactless /?a6ofhc[;c 
Dgeto b when, willi an air of irlumph. ft quoits Marx's slate- 
oenl: "Every step of real movement Is more important than 
* doren programs-" To repeal these words in a period of 
jheoretieat chaos Is tike wlststng mourrters at a funernl "many 
"Ppy returns of tlie day " Moreover, these words of Man are 
lakfD from his Idler oo llie Gotha rrogram. in which he »horp- 
fp toniJrmns cciecllcism in the forioulallon of principles: if you 
®ust unite, Marx wrote to the Tarty leaders, tl»en enter into ag- 
reements to satisfy the practical aims of Hie movement, but do 
not haggle over principles, do not make "concessions" in llieory. 
^is was Mars's Idea, and yet there are people among us who 
sIriTfr— (n his natnel — to bcliUlc the significance of theory. 

Wlhoul a revolutionary theory there can be no revolution- 
**cy movement Tliis thought cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly al a time when the fashionable preaching of opporlun- 
ism goes hand In hand with an Infatuation for the narrowest 
forms of praclicat activity. Vet, for Russian Social-Democrats 
the importance of theory is enhanced by three circumstances, 
which arc often forgotten: firstly, by the fact that our Parly is 
only in process of forinalion. Its features ore only just becom- 
outlined, and if is yet far from having settled accounts with 
*'her trends of revolutionary Ihoughl. which threaten to divert 
the movement from the proper path. On the contrary, we only 
*'®ry recently observed a revival of non-Social-Democralic res- 
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hocome slrong, praclically and politically, are so instructive 
from tile standpoint of present-day problems and controversies, 
that we hope the reader will not be vesed willi us for quoting 
a long passage from his prefatory note to Der deutsclie Bauern- 
^r;Vg.‘ which has long become a bibliographical rarity. 

German norVers fiavc Iwo important odvaotrgrs oter those of 
Ihe rest of Europe. First, Ihcv Mong to the most theoretical people of 
Europe; they have teW'ned thal sense of Iheory v.hith the so-called 
educaicd’ people of Germany haso almost completely lost Without Gerinni 
philosophy which preceded it. parlicularty that of Hegel, German scien 
•ific Socialism — Ihe only stlenliRc Socialism that has ever eiisted — would 
"ever have come into being Without a sense of theory among the workers, 
this seienlifie Socialism would never bate passed so ent rely into their 
JWh and Wood as has been the ease. What an immeasurable advantage 
■his is may be seen, on the one hand, from the indilTerence towards all 
Iheory, which is one of the mjrfn reasons why the English Jabour move- 
RiCBt moves so slowly In spite ot the splendid organiiallon of the individual 
Unions: on the other hand, from the mischief and confusion wrought hv 
Efoudhonism in its oriamal form omong the Trench and Rc’gians, anti 
m the further caricatured form at the hands of Bakunin, nmong the 
opsniards and Ilalions 

“Tile second advantage is that chronologically speaking the Germans 
^*re ilmoil the last to come into the labour ano'emenl Just ns German 
jOeoreilcal Socialism will never forget that it rests on the shoulders of 
"•■nl-Sltrion, Tourier and Owen, three men nhe. in spite of nil their 
|anlailic notions and utopianism, have their pl.sce among the most eminent 
IhinVeri of all times, and whose genins anticipated innumerable things 
■he correctness of which is now beine scientifically proved by iis— sn the 
practical labour movement m fJerminy msist never forget that it has 
developed on itie shoulders of the English and French movements, that 
'■ ">8 able simply to utlliie their deacly-bonghl crpecicnce, and could 
"nw avoid their mistakes, which in their time were mostly unavoidable 
'' 'Ihoiil ihe English trade imiont and the French workers’ political strug- 
k ' came before, withont Ihe gigantic impulse given especially by 

'^*__*’aris Commune, where would we now he? 

‘It must be said to the credit of Ihe Gennan workers that they hue 
♦sploilpil the advantages of their siWatwin with tare understanding For 
■hr first I'me since n labour movement has existed, the slruggle is being 

r'ljidiictod from its three sides, the theoretical, the pnlilicsl and the pracli 
rat economic (resistance to the cnpvlahstsl, in harmony, cO ordination «nd 
" a planned wav. It is prec’selv in Ibis, ns it were, concentric attack, 
■hat ihp strength and Invincibility of Ihe German niovement lies. 

. * I)r\lltt ,\bi1rack Leipiig 1875. IVrfot rfer Crno»»en»eftnffjbnrfi- 
(T/ie Pturjnl llVye in Grrmonp. Third edition. Co-operilive 
‘“■dishert, Uipiig, tgfS.— Ed) 



oluliotKiry lfrn«Ii (which Atclfwl lonj; fljo warnfJ (l!« 
omlttt wotilil linptirn) Uo'lcr itirli fifrum0.inffi. 
ilKlil nppfTif* If) an "nnJfnforlanr* maj lai ^ 

nmil (Irplfiralilf font«j«cnff5. and only «hnr1-)!chJfrl 
rnn rtmtulrr fartinnat <I«ptitct and a ftrlfl dilTcrfCl'afos ^ 
l«rcn ^hadri innppnrIuRp and «Hp**fniiou) The fafe of 
Sfx-bl-Drmocrary for many many yeari lo come m*7 
on llic ilrrnslhrnlnc of one or other “»hade." 

Secondly. Ihc Sodat-Democralle morrment h 
Itilernatlonal. Tldt don nol merely mean that we 
national cliauvinitm. but atm lhal a morrmeni that K 
in ft young rountry on !«* lutrc^ifu! only if it 
expi-rionec of oilier eountriet And in order to aoiffl'^-^ ^ 
experience. It ii nol enough merely lo he actjuaialed «’ 
or simply lo Iranscrilie Ihe lalcst tcsoIulJons. Thb 
abilily lo treat Ihit experience rriUcally and to test 
ently Anyltody who realUex bow enormously ® ^ 
labour movement has grown and become 
stand wlial an nmouni of Iheorelical force and politiwl^ 
as rc)ohi(ionary) experience Is needed to fulfil Ihl* 

Thirdly, the national tasks of Russbn iJr 

sucIj as have never confronted ony other Socialist 
world. Further on wc shall have occasion lo deal ** 
Dolilical and organixational dulies which the Usk of e® 
ing the whole people from Ihe yoke of autocracy 
us Al Iho moment, we only wish lo state that the roe 
guard (Ighter can be lulfiUed ordg bg a parig fho 
by the mor/ advanced t/ieorg. In order to ^ 

means at all concretely, let the reader recall 
Russian Social-Democracy like nerren. Belinsky , 'pjies: 
sky and the brilliant galaxy of revolutionaries of t * !,(• 

let him ponder over Ihe world significance wbic 
erafure is now acquiring, Icl him - but that is e 'jjj ).'f 
Let us quote what Engels said in 18"4 nL 

nificance of theory in Ihe Social-Democratic mosecj 
recognizes no/ too forms of Ihe great struggle o 
mocracj’ (political and economic), as is Ihe .-ungfe- 1^' 

buf three, adding lo the first two the thcoretica [jji 

recommendalions to the German labour movemen . 
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liecome strong, practicallj’ and politically, are so inslruclive 
from the stanrlpoinl of prrsenl-day problcins and conlrovenies, 
that we hope the reader will not I»e sexed with ns for rjnoling 
a long passage from his prefatory note to Der dcijfsc/ie Douern- 
i'fiVff,' which has long become a bibliographical rarity. 


“’nie German norkers have Iwo important advantrgrs over those of 
Ihe tell ot Europe. Firsl, Ihev belong to the most theoreUcal people of 
Europe; they have retained that sense of theory which (he so called 
educated' people of Germany base almost completely lost Without Ge'^inai; 
philosophy which preceded it, particularly that of Hegel, German scien- 
tilic Socialism — (he only scienliric Socialism that has ever existed — would 
never base come into being. Without a sense of theory among the workers. 
Ih I scicnlific Soeialism would never ha\e passed so eni'rcly into their 
flesh and blood as has been the case What on immeasurable advanl.ige 
tbii is may he seen, on the one hand, from the indifference towards all 
fheory, which is one of the main reasons why the English labour most- 
oient mores so slowly in spite of the splendid organization of Ihe indivlduml 
Bnlont. on Ihe olher hand, from the mischief and confusion wrought by 
Pfoiidhonism in ils original form among Ihe Pfencli and nc'gians, flntl 
ft ihe further earicalured form at Ihe hands of Dakunin. among the 
Spaniards and llatlans 

“The second advantage is that chronologically speaking the Germans 
^e almost ihe last to come Into the labour moremeni Jusi ns German 
Iheorellcal Socialism will never forget lhal it rests on the shoulders of 
W'nt-Simon, rooricr and Owen, three men who. In spite of all their 
foninstle notions and utoplanUm. have their place among Ihe most emmenl 
IhmVeri of all times, and whose genius anticipated innumerable things 
the correctness of which is now being seientifienUy proved hy us— sn Ihe 
prsci cal Ubout moveiwenl hs Germany must never forget that it has 
developed on the shoulders of the English and French movemenli. that 
“ was able slnrply to utiJire ibeif dearly bought experience, and could 
now avoid itieif mislakes, which In their time were mostly unavoidable 
'i ilhoul the English trade unions and Ihe French workers' political slrug- 
iK ' c.ime before, without the gigantic impulse given especially by 

he^Paris Commune, where wonid ne now be? 

'It must be said to the credit of the German workers Ih.il they hue 
crplmled the advantages of fbeir siluatioi* with rare underslanding For 
1 * since a labour movement has esisted. the slrugqle i? being 

ondiicled from ils three sides, the theoretical, the political nnd Ihe practi 
rnl economic fresislance to the cipilalisis). in harmony, co ordination and 

a planned way. It is prec’sely In this, as it were, concentric attack, 
"t the strength and invincihilily of Ihe German movement lies. 


'blishers. Lelpsig, 1875.— C<f> 
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"Ilisdue lothis advantageous situation on the one hand, to the inialar 
peculiarities of the English and to the forcible suppression of the French 
TOOvement on the other, thal the Cerman workers have for the moincnt 
been placed in the vanguard of the proletarian struggle. How long errnli 
will allow them to occupy this post of honour cannot be foretold. But 
as long as they occupy tt, let ns hope that they will fill it in a .llllinf 
manner This demands redoubled rlTorts in every field of struggle and 
agitation. It is in pntlicular the duly of the leaders to gain an eser riwiei 
insight into all theoretical ciiiestions, to free themselves more and more 
from the influence of traditional phrases inherited from the oM 
outlook, and constantly to keep in mind Ihat Socialism, since it hashef*®'* 
a science, must he pursued as a science, f. e,. it mull he studied. The las* 
will be to spread with increased teat among the masses of the workfft 
the ever clearer insight, thus ne<iiiired. to knit Ingelher escr more /Irmlf 
the orpaniration both of the parlv and of the trade iinton!---- 
If the German workers proceed in this way, they will not he Birrcli’ 
tng e-sactlv nl the bend of the movement— it is not et in the 
of this movement that the workers of anv one coiinlry should maren i 
its head— bill they will occupy an tionourable place In the halU* 1*''^ 
nnd they will stand armed for battle when either iinesperledly grs 
trials or momentous events vvill dem.and from ^hem heightened je, 
heightened determination nnd the power to acl.” 

Enpcls' words proved prophelic. Within a few years 
man workers were s«hject<*<l to nnoTpccledly grave Ifft ' 
the form of the Anli-Soclalisl Law. And the German . 
really met them armed for hallle and succeeded In enters 
from them in triumph. . 

The I\usslan proletarlal wlU have to underRo 
measiirahlv more pravc; it will have lo f»Bhl n 
pared with which the Anli-SoeialHt Law in a com i 
eoiintry .seems hut a nigjmv. Ifislory has now r jH 

with an immediate task which is the mojf __ 

tlie immeclinte tasks that confront the proletariat ,„l 

try. Tlie fiiiniment of this task, the destrticlion of m ^ 
powerful Indwark. no! only of Etiropean Imf also fi 
I)e said) of Asiatic reacllon wohW make Ihe limssan 
the vanguard of the Inlemalional revolutionary P 
And we are right In rountinc upon acfpilrinjf In s to 
lille already earned by oof predecessors, the fcvo u 
the 'seventies if we surceed in Insplrlns oitf mnvemrp 
is a thousand times hroaderond deeper — with the same 
determination and vigour. 
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THE SPONTANEITY OF THE MASSES AND THE CLASS 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 

A. THE BEGINNING OF THE SPONTANEOUS REVIVAL 

In the previous chapter we poiated out how universally ab- 
sorbed the educated youth of Russia was Id the theories of 
Marxism io the middle of the ’Dioelies. The strikes that fol- 
lowed the famous St. Petersburg iadustria] war of 189C assumed 
a similar wholesale character. The fact that these strikes spread 
ever the whole of Russia clearly showed how deep the resiviog 
popular movement was, and if we must speak of the “spoo- 
laaeous element” then, of course, we must admit that this strike 
movement certainly bore a spontaneous character Bui there 
“ a dUfereoce between spontaneity and spontaneity. Strikes 
occurred In Russia in the 'seventies and in the ’sixties (and also 
la the first half of the nioeteeolh century), and these strikes 
^ere accompanied by the “spontaneous” destruclion of ma> 
chinery. etc. Compared with these “riots” the strikes of the 
’alaeties might even be described as “conscious, “ to such an 
cslent do they mark the progress which the labour movement 
had made for that period. This shows that the “spontaneous 
clcnjent," In essence, represents nothing more nor less than 
consciousness in an embryonie form. Even the primitive riots 
expressed the awakening of consciousness to a certain extent: 
Ibe workers abandoned their age-long faith in the permanence 
of the system which oppressed them. They began . . . | shall 
oot say lo understaod, but to sense the necessity for collective 
resUlance. and derinileiy abandoned their slavish submission 
lo their superiors. But all thb was more in the nature ol out- 
bursts of desperation and vengeance than of struggle Tlie 
strikes of the 'nineties revealed for greater flashes of conscious- 
bfss: dcrinilc demands were pul forward, the time lo strike 
^as carefully chosen, known cases and examples in olher (ilaees 
|yere discussed, etc. While the riots were simply uprismes of 

e oppressed, the syslemalie strikes represented the class 
' fURRle In embryo, bul only in embryo Taken by Ihemsrlves. 



jlirjp <lrikr^ ttrre limply Iradp union bnf Boi jrt 

Sodal-nemorraJic ilrugRics Tlicy IcsUncJ lo Ihe awakrenj 
ntilflgnnum^ ix'ltvcrn wnrkm ond «>mpIoyen, bul Ihe trorlci 
«cro not nnd could nol l»c con«rioui of the irrceoorilable i> 
In^’oniim of Ihrir inirmti lo ihp whole of the modern polbof 
nnd ^oclal sysicm. <. e., it wa» nol ycl Social-Democratic wC' 
snouincss In till* icnse. the ilrjkes of the 'nincllrt, b 5pi'« 
of the rnornjotii progmt they represented as compared 
Ihe rlols,” represented a purely spontaneous moremeol- 
Wc said llial there coiifd not yet be Soeial-Demorraft 
consciousness among the workers. This consciousness cocU 
only be brought to them from without. The history of *3 
countries shows that the working class, exelusirely by itso*^ 
cITort, is able to develop only trade union consciousness 
it may itself realize Ihe necessity for combining in unions ^ 
nghling against the employers and for striving to coop 
the government to pass necessary labour icgislaiioo, elc<* 
theory of Socialism, howes-er, grew oul of Ihe philosepitit 
historical and economic theories that were elaborated by ^ 
educated rcprcseotalivcs of the propertied classes, the 
Icctuals. According to their social status, Ihe founders of 
ern scientific Socialism. Marx and Engek, Ihemselro 
longed to the bourgeois intelligentsia. Similarly, in Rus*’*' * 
theoretical doctrine of Social-Democracy arose quite indep® 
cnlly of the spootaoeous growth of the labour movement, 
arose as a nalural and inevilable outcome of the develop®^ 
of ideas among Ihe revolutionary Socialist intclligcalsia. .tl ^ 
time of which we are speaking, i.e^ the middle of the ‘nice 
this doctrine not only represented the completely j 

program of the "Emancipation of Labour Group.” but 
already won the adherence of the majority of the revoJutio • 
youth in Russia. 

Hence, simullaneomly, we had both the spontaneous 
ening of the masses of Ihe workers, the awakening t® 


' unionijcn does nol exclude “polilics" sltogelher. 

Imagine. Trade onions haee always conducted political (but ''®‘- B<f 

ehaZt^T ' ^ P®**'*” »"«• Social-Democratic polilics In 
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scioui life aad struggle, anil the striving of the revolutionary 
youth, armed with the Social-Democratic theories, to reach the 
workers. In this couaectioa tl U particularly impotlanl to state 
the oft-forgotten (and comparatively lUlIe-known) fact that the 
eailtj Social-Democrats of that period zealously carried on 
economic agitation (being guided in tins by the really useful 
lustructioDs contained in Ihc pamphlet On Agitation lhai was 
still in manuscript), but they did not regard this as their sole 
task. On the contrary, right from the very beginning they ad- 
vanced in general the historical tasks of flussian Social- 
Dcraocracy in their widest scope, and particularly the task of 
o\crlhrowing the autocracy. For example, tow'ards the end of 
I89j, the St. Pelersburg group of Social-Democrats, which 
founded the “League of Struggle for the Emancipation of liic 
Working Class,"' prepared the first number of the newspaper 
called naboeheye Dyelo. Tliis mirober was ready to go to press 
when It was seized by the gendarmes who, on the night of 
December 8. 1895, raided Ihe house of one of the members of 
the group, ^natole Alexeyevich Vaoeyev,* and so the original 
fioboeheye Dyeto was not destined to see the light of day. The 
leading article la this number (which perliaps In llilrly years’ 
lime some Russkagn Slarina I/iuss«w Antiquity] will unearth 
In the archives of the Dcpartmcol of Police) dcsiribed (he 
historical tasks of Ihe working class in Hussia, of which the 
kchieicment of political liberty is regarded as the most tm- 
Pnrtanl. This number also contained an article entitled "What 
Arv Our Cabinet Ministers TJiinkiog Of?" which dealt with Ihe 
breaking up of the elementary education commillees by the 
^lice. In addition, there was some correspondence from 
81. Petersburg, as well as from other parts of Russia (for ex- 

' P 7 i« Ijopoe cf Strugfili for Ihr Coionrf^fion el the O'orl/nj Clou 
*’ by LeniB In IS 9 S. in Si Prieriburp Ttie SL PrUriborR Leicur 

111 jhj ktaniil workers* elrrlr* lolo • linclr. crnlnlizrd orpiniii 
Jon ind paTn) way for Uw fonodiBK of ■ rrTolutlonsry prolrtirtan 
r>rty IB r,o„|a_£j ’ * 

, ’ Vanryr* died lo EMlrtii Siherft in 1*99 from ronrunip 

«on »hlch br enotrielrd aS ■ mull of hli roMsfy conflarnirBl Is prtion 
Ij'®' hi* btniihmrBl. Ttuit li vrtiy «v are able lo publijh 
nr (bo«r InformalioB, ihr aoibrollcIlT of which wr goirsBlcr for 
I romri from prrioBi wbo were eloirly and dirrdly acqoalBlrd «ilh 
* A ' »Brve» 



Ihese strikes were simply Irade union struggles, but col yet 
Social-Democratic struggles. They testified to the avrakminj 
antagonisms between workers and employers, but the woflen 
were not and could nol be conscious of the Irreconcilable lo- 
tagonism of their tnlercsts lo the whole of the modern polilical 
and social system, i. e., it was not yet Social-Democratic con- 
sciousness. In this sense, the strikes of the 'nineties, In 
of tlie enormous progress they represented as compared 
the “riots," represented a purely sponlancous moveraed 
We said that there coutd not yet be Social-Dcmocralc 
consciousness among llie workers. This consciousness cou 
only be brought lo them from without. The history of 
countries shows llial the working class, cxcliisi»-ely byiho*’ 
effort, is able to develop only Ir.ade union consciousneis. 
it may itself realize ilie necessity for combining In unioni. ^ 
fighting against the employers nnd for striving to coinr 
the government to pass necessary labour legislation, elc- 
theory of Socialism, however, grew oul of Ibe 
liistorical and economic theories that were elaborat^ by 
educated representatives of the propertied classes, ' 

lectiials According lo their social slalus, the founders a 

cm scientific Socialism, Marx and Engcb, Ibedsc 
longed to the bourgeois Inlelligcnlsia. Similarly, In 
theoretical doctrine of Social-Democracy arose (juile 
cnlly of the spontaneous growth of llic labour 
arose as a natural and Inevitable outcome of Ihc 
of ideas among the revolutionary Socialisl 
lime of which we are speaking, t.e., the middle of lb* ° 
this doctrine not only represented tlic completely 
program of the ’‘Emancipation of Labour Croup . 
already won llie adherence of the majority of tbere’O 
yoiilb in Russia. uH*’*' 

Hence, simun.incousIy, we had both Ihe spontanre 
ening of the masses of the workers. Ibc awakfU'f’il 

■ — j, 

' Tn-Jr unlonfim dor* not eiclude "politlt*’' 
imiffor. Trs4# onloni have alivars eondutlvrf politWl I ^ ^ 
IViaoeratrfi iftaJion and ilru^Je We thj!l d-raf 
trlwevn ln.Jr union politics and Xoeial DeniiKrai'c (‘O'*'*'* 
cfiafrfrr 
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sciouj life and struggle, and the slnving of the revolutionary 
youth, armed with the SociaNDemocratic theories, to reach the 
workers. In this connection it is particularly important to state 
the oft-forgotten (and comparatively little-known) fad that the 
eorlg Social-Democrats of that period tealouslg carried on 
economic agitation (being guided in (his by (he really useful 
instructions contained in Uic pamphlet On Agitation that was 
still io manuscript), but they did not regard this as their sole 
task. On the contrary, right from the venj beginning they ad- 
vanced in general the historical tasks of Russian Socml- 
Deniocracy in their widest scope, and particularly the task of 
overthrowing the autocracy. For esample, towards the end of 
1895, the SL Petersburg group of Social-Democrats, which 
founded the “League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working, Class,"' prepared the first number of the rtcwspaper 
called ftabocheye Dyelo. This number was ready to go to press 
^ben it was seUed by the gendarmes who. on the night of 
December 8, 1895. raided the house of one of the members of 
Ihe group, Aaatole Alexeyevich V.'ineycv,' and so the original 
Haboeheye Dyelo was not destined to see the light of day. The 
leading article in this number (which perhaps in thirty years’ 
tune some Rutslcaya Slarina fRusstan Anliyuity] will unearth 
the archives of the Department of Police) described the 
historical tasks of the working class in Russia, of which the 
Sfhievement of political liberty is regarded as the most im- 
portant. This number also contained an article entitled “What 
Are Our Cabinet Ministers Ttunking Of?” which dealt with the 
breaking up of the elementary education committees by the 
police. In addition, there was some correspondence from 
St. Petersburg, as well as from other parts of Russia (for ex- 

' Ltague o/ Struggle for Emanctpation of Ihe Worltng Clan 
by Uenhi [n 189S. Io St P»ler«burg The SL Petersburg League 
nilea all the Manisl workers’ circles Into ■ single, centralized organiaa 
on and paved the wav for Ibe foundioe of a revolutionary proletarian 
party In Rnasia-£d 

I k’ '*•'*5*' 'o EailetB Siberia in 1859 from eoQsusnp- 

uon which he cootracled as a rrsotl of his solitary eonUncmeol lo prison 
'o his baolshmeoL Thai is why vve are able to publish 
me ebovt intornialion, the aiiHaenticity ot which we gnarantre. for 
l comes from persons who were closety and directly acquainted wilh 
* A- Vaneyev 
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Hiiipic. a IclltT on Ihe atsatill on Hip workers in Ihe Vsroslavl 
Province), Tins, if we ore ocil iiilslaken, “first atlempf*’ of lb< 
ilussian Socinl-Dciiiocrals of Ihe 'nineties was not a narrow, 
IocaI, oikJ ccrlfiinly tiol ao “economic'’ newspaper, but onetlial 
aimed to uniie the strike movement wJlli tlie revoJulionary 
movcineni against the autocracy, and to win all the victims of 
oppression and political and reactionary obscurantism over la 
the side of Soclal-Dcmocrocy. No one In the slightest degree so* 
quainted with the state of Ihe movement at that period coold 
doubt that such a paper would have been fully approved of 
by the workers of the capital and the revotulionary intel- 
ligentsia and would have had a wide circulation Tbe failure 
of the enterprise merely showed thal Ihe Social-Democrats of 
that time were unable to meet Ihe immediate requirements of 
the time owing to ibeir lack of revolutionary experience and 
practical training The same Ihing must be said with regard to 
Ihe St. Petersburg [laboehy Listok and particularly with regard 
to Rabochaya Oaseio and Ihe Slani/esto of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Parly which was established Id the spring 
of 1898 Of course, we would oo? dream of blaming tbe Sfr 
ciahDemocrats of that time for this unpreparedness. But In 
order to obtain the bcoefil of the experience of thal movemeot, 
and lo draw practical lessons from it, we musl thoroughly un- 
derstand the causes and significance of this or lhaf shortcom- 
ing For that reason it is extremely important to establish the 
fact thal part (perhaps even a majority) of the Social-Demo- 
crats, operating in the period of I895-9S. quite justly con- 
sidered it possibie even then, at Hu- very beginning of I ^ 
‘’spontaneous’’ movement, lo come forward with a most ex 
tensive program and fighliog tactics.' The lack of training o 


> ‘Itira. which adopt* a hostile atlilude toward* 

Soefal-DemocrBi* of Ihe eod of Ihe -ninetie*. Icnores Jbe 'Kl Id» 

time Ihe coDditions for any other kind of »or» eicepi Ug»t‘Dg ' 

demand* were absent," declare the Economisli In their i.«iie u,,! 

Soaal-Demoeratic Orpans. (Ithra, Wo I2.t The fad* quoled too e 

Ihe slatement about 'abseni eoodiHons“ (« ihf »nu oppot' f «>/ „odi- 

Not only al ihe end. bul eeen In Ibe middle of Ibe ‘oinHies. 

tion* existed for oilier work, besides flghllog for pelly f.VoklJ 

condilion* -except the stifllcienl training of the leaden loslead » 

admitting our. Ili« ideologists, tbe leaders’, lack of 

the “Economists- try lo throw Ibe blame entirely upon Uie acseni 



Ihe majority of Itio n-totuliimanrs. iH'inp n n.'iliiral pht*- 
notncnon, could not have nrtHKCcI any particular fears. Siiire 
the lasts were properly drllned. since tlio t'nert{y cxistcti for 
rtprttrti attempts to liilfit these tasks, llie temporary faiturcs 
were not such a preal mUfortune. Ilcsotulionary experience 
«ad orf^aniratlonal still arc lhin;;s llial caij lie acquired pro- 
rided the desire is there to acquire these qualities, provided 
the shoricominps arc recogmied — sslilch in reiotiilionary activ- 
ity Is more than halfway towards rrniosin^ llu-iul 

It isas a Rrral misfortune. Imss-cscr. svheti this eoiisiious- 
ness bejan lo Rmw dim fit ssas sery active atiion;^ the workers 
of the Rroups mcntioncil). sshen people appeared — and even 
Socbl-Drmocralic organs— who ssere prep.ared lo regard shorl- 
oom'mgs as s-iriues, who csen Iruil to invent n llieorrdeat basis 
for tIai'iVi erin'jiny before tpontoneiltj II is lime lo summarize 
Irndencj-, the substance of sshich Is incorrectly nml loo 
nirrowly descrihesi as "tveonomkm." 

R BOWING TO SI'ONT.SNErrv. niDOCHAy I VJ’A/. 

Ueforc dealing ssilh the literary manifestation of tins sub* 
**rvlence, we should like to mention the following charBctcrisltc 
fact (communicated lo us from llie aliovc-mcniioncd source), 
wliich throws sonic ilgiit on llie circumstances m which Ihe 
two future conflicting tendencies in Uussi.in Social-Democracy 
arose and grew among llic comrades ssorking in SI Petersburg, 
fa llie beginning of 1837. Just prior to Iheir banishment, 
A. Vaneyev and scscral of his comrades' allended a private 
Reeling at wliicli the "old” and "young’’ members of Ihc 
League of Struggle for the Cmancipalion of llie Working 
gathered. Tlie convcrsalion centred chictly around the 

1‘OBs.'' upon the Influencrs of BUlrrial cnvlronnirnl which dcUrmlne Ihc 
row from which it will lx imjnwiMe for »ny Weologiit lo divert the 
“otrinenL What la this hut itaviah cringing before iponlancity. but the 
"Ideologlals" are enamoured of their own aliortconiinga? 
j. relera to Lenin, KrihizbanoTsky and other members of Ihe 

p.i "League of SIruggle" who were released from prison on 

, 26. 1897 and granted a few days leave prior to being banished 

b.H They utilized this period of grace to confer with Ihe “young” 

mt *he fj-ague who were at liberty and Inclining towards “Econo- 
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qucsilon of organiiallon, and jtarlicularly around the “rule* /or 
n workers’ benefit fund," wlildi. In llicir linal form, were pub- 
Jished In Ustok Rabatnika (Workingman's Sheet). No. 9-10. 
p. -III. Sharp dlfTcrcnccs were Irnmwiiatcly rercaled between 
llie ’‘old" members {"Decembrists," as the St. Petersburg So 
cial-Dcmocrals JeslinRly called lliem) and sercral of the 
young memiwrs (n*ho subsequently nclh'ely collaborated on 
the Rabochatja hlyal)^ and a s'cry healed discussion ensued. Tbe 
young ' members defended the main prindples of the rules 
in the form in which they were published. The “old" members 
said that this was not what was wanled, that first of all it was 
necessary to consolidate the “League of Struggle" inlo an or 
ganizalion of rcvolufionaries which should hare conlrol of flU 
Ihc various workers' benefit funds, students’ propaganda eirclfs. 
file. It goes williout saying that the conlroversialisls had no 
suspicion at tbal time that these disagreements were the begin* 
nlng of a divergence; on the contror}*, Ihey regarded them « 
being of an isolated and casual nature. But this fact- shows thal 
"Economism’’ did not arbeaod spread In Russia without a flfibl 
on the part of llie “old” Soclal-Democrals (Ihe Bconomhls of 
today ore apl lo forget this). And If, in the main. Ibis struggl* 
has not left “documentary" traces beliind it, it Is soMg because 
the membership of the circles working at that lime under- 
went such constant change that no continuity was esiablisbcd 
and, consequently, differences were not recorded in any docu- 
ments. 

The appearance of ffoboc/ioyo Mys! brought Economism to 
the tight of day, but not all at once. We must picture to 
selves concretely the conditions of the work and Ihe short-li*c 
character of the majority of the Russian circles (and only those 
who have experienced this can has*© any exact idea of it)» 
order to understand how much there was accidental In tbe su^ 
cesses and failures of the new tendency in s'arious towns, an 
why for a long time neither Ihe advocates nor the opponenM 
of this “new” tendency could make up their minds in 
they had no opportunity lo do so — as to whether this was • 
a new tendency or whether it was merely an expression ° . 

lack of training of certain Individuals For example, the 
mimeograpljed copies of Raboeboya Mysl never reache 


Srcal majorily of Social-Democrats, and wc are able to refer 
to the leading article in the first number only because it was 
reproduced In an article by V. I. {Lislok Itabolnika, No. 0-10, 
p. 47 el *up.\, who, of course, did not fail lealou&ty but unreas- 
onably to extol the new paper, which svas so different from 
the papers and tbc schemes for papers nieiitiuned above.* And 
iWs leading article dcscrs’cs lobe dealt svitli in detail because 
it so strongly expresses Ibe spirit of Raboebaga Mgsl and Eco- 
nomism generally. 

After referring to the fact that the arm of the “bluc-ooat>’‘* 
could never stop the progress of the labour movement, the 
leading article goes oti to say: “...The virilily of the labour 
mofcmcnl is due to the fact that the workers themselves ^re 
3t lad liking their fate into their own bands, nnd out ''f (he 
hands of the leaders,” and this fundamental thesis is then dc- 
'eloped in greater detail. As a matter of fact the leaders {i.e., 
the Social-Democrats, (he organizers of the League of Struggle] 
'w«Bi one might say, lorn out of the haniK of the workers by 
the police; yet U is made to appear that the workers were 
tighling against tJic leaders.’ and es'enlually liberolcd them- 
•elves from their yoke! Instead of calling upon the workers to 
go forward towards the consolidation of the revolutionary ot- 
ganUation and to the expansion of political activity, they began 
to call for a retreat to the purely trade union struggle. They 
announced ni.it “the economic basis of the movement is 
eclipsed by thecfTocl never to forget the political idea," and that 
the watchword for the movement was “Fight for an economic 
position” [I] orwhat isslilt l>eller,“Thc workers for thework- 


' It shwild be stated in pasaing that the pTaisc of Robochnya Mysf 
in Xovembw 1808, when Cfonomijin had becoma fully derincd, especially 
rtfoad, emanated from that i*me V. 1., who wy soon after became one 
of Ihe edilor* of ItaboehtUf Dyrlo. And jrcl Raboehtye Dijtlo denied lhat 
there -^ere two fendenclej irt Tlawian SocUl-DomoCTacy, and continues to 
•“"y « to this day. 

* The Russian ,;endarme5 wore Uuc uniforms —BJ. 

* That this simile is a correct one is shown by the following character, 
true fact When, after the arrest of the "Oecembrisls,” the news was 
•pread among the workers on the ScMBsselburg Road lhat the discovery 
Md arrest were faeiliUIed by an ojenf-peooocaleur, N N. Mikhailov, a 
“rnlal surgeon, who had been in contact with a group associated with 
■he "beeembrisls,” they were so enraged that they decided to kill him. 



rn •• It tUtUtrri f,,! ^uikt runrU “art rnr>rp tci 

llt<“ mntptit<'nt l!>»n a litirMlml offi**? nf.^’inl/iti'inV’ (fotnpJf* 
tl»i* ^talrtnrnl fintlp- In 1507 with tfir ri>n!mTrr?y 

Iwrrn ll.r DrirrmlirhU ‘ «nr| fhr jn>»n^ mpmt'rn In Ihe t'li.n- 
Diti? <if tsoTt. ami «» ffifth Calrliwnnl* lilr: “We mti't 
rrnirair h<i| nn tlir ’mam' <if th#- wnrkrrt. Imt on Ihf ‘3»t7- 
R;,*r. fiu«« woflff". '’I’ohiK'i alw47« f>t«clifnfljr loHowi fo 
oiirnlcv * rle, rl<*. I>p<‘nnip Iho fjthlnn, onil ftrrritfd aa 
rr'«Wtiiit«* Infliirtirf* mjh>ii lh^ matin of Ifir youth who wrre at- 
Iractnl In iJic motrmpni. I>ul whn. In Iho majority of C3'<i 
wrrr afijiialtUnl only with trs»JIy npoundril frajmenti of 
Mnraitiii. 

0>ntflmit!irtt wa» mntpfrirly nvrrwhefmftl by spo^la^.^ 
lly— the tpiiMlanrily of Ih** “Social-Democrsli" who repea*^ 
Mr V.\* "hlmv" Iho tponlanrily of thow workm »h9 
wrrr earrlrd away tiy iho artfumentt lhal a kopfk aclclej l^a 
niMo wnt worth moro Hun Sodahtm amJ politics, and Ih*' 
Ihry nujtt '•llitht. knowing lliat they an* fighting not for son* 
fiiluri* gcnorntioii. htil for llimitfltm ar«l Ihrir childfoa- 
ll.cn«ling arlicU* in /h»f*orAoy<i No. I.) Phrases like fhew 
tinvo tilwnyj Uvn tho fasoiirilc wrapons of Ihe West Euro^® 
liourgcnUic. who. whlfo haling Nocialitm, strove (like the Ge^ 
man ‘'Soei<il-PotiHler'' Iflrscb)’ to transplant English tra ^ 
unionism to their own soil ami lo prrsich to Ihe workers uu 
the purely tnulc imlon struggle* Is Ihe struggle for 
nnd for their children, and nol the slntggle for some kin 


* These nuotations are taken Iron lb* leading artick if> 
number of Itnnochai/a J/grT already referred to- One can ju^se ' 

Ihe decree of llieorrllcal Iraining possessed by Ihese 'j? ®_k„ ifpl 
Suctal-Uemoeracy (Tlie rrferenee Is lo the “Economists- [.pe 

repeating ihe crude sulgarUnlioci of ’•economic maleriahsm * . y v, 
when Ihe .Marsisis were carrying on a bterary •ar against . » for 

who had tong ago been dubbed “a past master of 

holding *fm/fnr siewi on the relation between politics and ec ...ji-fi 

* The reference ts to V. P. Vorontior-^e of Ihe ideological 

of Itussian liberal Narmtism of the ‘nineties.— Ed Kr-i.i lealo''* 

* M. Ilirsch (IM 2 -ilJ 05 )-«ennan economist and 

opponent of Socbl-Demoeracy. founder of Ihe 30 -ca.l«d * ibe 

svorLcrs’ unions which wens built on the principle of recon 
interests of the capilalisli and the siorkers.— Ed. 

' • '-.t eipression: Aur-tiCB>cr. ,5, 

trade union siru»is 
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Socialism for some future generation. And now the “V.V.'s of 
Russian Social-Dcmocnc}''' repeat these bourgeois phrases. It 
is important at tins point to note three circumstanees wJiicli 
will be useful to us in our further analysis of contemporary 
differences.* 

First of nil, the oscrwhclming of consciousness by spon- 
taneity, to which we referred above, also took place spontane- 
ously. This may sound like a pun, but, alas, it is the bitter 
trulh. It did not take place ns a result of an open straggle be- 
tween two diametrically opposed points of view, in which one 
gained the victory over the other; it occurred because an in- 
creasing number of “old'' rcsolulionaries svere “lorn away” by 
the gendarmes and because increasing numbers of "young ' 
“V.V.’s of Russian Social-Democracy" came upon the scene. 
Everj'one, who— I shall not say has participated in the con- 
teirtporary Russian movement but l«as at least breathed its at- 
mosphere — knows perfectly well that this was so. And the 
reason why we, neserthetess, strongly urge the reader to pon- 
der o>er this universally known fact, and why we quote 
the facts, as an illustration, so to speak, about Rnboc/iepe 
Dyelo as it first appeared, and about the controversy between 
Ihe "old" and the “young" at the l>cginnlng of 1897 — is 
lhat certain persons arc speculating on the public’s (or the 
*ery youthful youllis’) ignorance of these fads, and arc boast- 
ing of their “democracy.” Wc shall return to this point fur- 
ther on. • 


Secondly, In the very first literary manifestation of Econ- 
omism, wg observe the extremely curious and Iiiglily charac- 
teristic phenomenon — for an understanding of the differences 
prevailing among contemporary Social-Democrats — lhat the 
adherents of the “pure and simple" labour movement, the 
worshippers of the closest "organic" (the term used by lia- 
bochaje Dye/o) contacts with the prolefarian struggle, the op- 


_ "e rnjphajlie ihe word eonirmporarg for the benefit of those who 

aiif n i***‘^*"t' •t’rug their shonldcr* and sayr it is easy enough to 
nom* ilyil now. but is not all this ancient history? Jl/o(afo 

Tou tabula nnrralar [change Ihe name and Ihe tale refers to 

", ** reply to such conlemporary pharisees whose complete 
at subjectictn to PabochosFa Mpsf wUl be prooed further on. 



ponenls of the non-labour intelligentsia (nolwilhslanding Iba! 
it is a Socialist intelligentsia) are compelled, in order to defend 
their positions, to resort to the arguments of the bourgeois 
pine and simple” trade unionists. This shows that from the 
serj outset, liabochai/a Mysl began unconsciously to carry oat 
the program of the Credo.* This shows (what the Rabochege 
Dyelo cannot understand) that all worship of the spontaneity 
of the labour movement, all belittling of the role of “the con- 
scious element,” of the role of the parly of Social-Democracy, 
means, guile iTrespectioe of whether the belilller likes it or not, 
strengthening the influence of the bourgeois ideology among 
the workers. All those who talk about ‘'exaggerating the im- 
portance of ideology,”* about exaggerating the role of the con- 
scious elements,^ etc., imagine that the pure and simple labour 
movement can work out an independent ideology for itself, 
if only the workers ‘‘lake their fate out of the bands of Ibe 
leaders." But this is a profound mistake. To supplement wbat 
has been said above, we shall quote the following profountily 
tnie and important utterances by Karl Kaulsky on the new draft 
program of the Austrian Social-Democratic Parly:* 


“Many of our revhionisi crllie* believe lhat itars auerled 
economic development and the class struggle create not only the eandiilw* 
for Socialist production, but also, and directly, the eonseioatneti [K- K'* 
italics'^ of its necessity. And these critics advance the argument that the 
most highly capitalislicaJJy developed country, England, Is more I*®”'* 
than any other from this consciousness. Judging from the draft, one might 
assume that the commiUce which drafted the Austrian program shared lhi> 
alleged orthodos-Marzian view which is thus refuted. In the draft progr* 
it is staled: The more capilatisl deselopmenl ir.crca$es the number* o 
the proletariat, the more the prolclarial is compelled and becomes ill ^ 
light against eapilalism. The proletariat becomes conscious of the 
bility of and necessity for Socialism. In this connection Socialist conscio ^ 
nets is represented as a neeescary and direct result of the proletary 


* Credo— ihc document In which the "Economists” *!hii 

views (see ‘The Protest of the Russian SoclaJ-Democrali 1" 
volume)^— Ed. 

* Letter of the "Economtslt.” in ItLra, No. 12. 

* Babochege Dgelo, No. la w 

\ Aeue Ztit, I«)l-02, XX. I, No. 3. p. 79. The , 'j «| 

which Kautsky refers was passed by the Vienna Congress at in* 
last year in a slightly amended form. 


ilrux^lr, tlut llii« II skiolulcl) untrur Of rniiri'. Snnainni •> a 
llirory, lilt lU foaU In tu'vl^tn ccntmintc r*l»tinnvl\ip« a\ (Ur 
tirusclr of llif prolrlirlil li^t. and Ju>t >• the lallrr oiTirr|;<-« from lli< 
•'rutile asain«l lire capilaliti-crrated |W»erly and mtrrry of llir ni.n»w» 
ttul SoriaUMTi and the rian iWu^ele ariae aide l.y aide arrd ro> one nul ot 
•’>» Ollier; raeli arUra under differmt rondifioin. Modern WnUii eon 
aeiou(ne«i e»n arlie only on the baaia of ^•rDfoun(l artenI.Re Vnonlertt' 
Indeed, modern economic ar'ienee la aa anueli a eomljlion for Social >1 
J-todnrtIun a», aay, modern leelinolocy and Ihe ptolelarlit ean create 
neilher llie one nor Ihe oihrr. no maticf liow mnrti |i mat de.ire to do 
•0. bolli arltr out of the mridern atxlal ffoeett Tire trhietet >'1 teience 
are not Ihe prolelarlal, hut ttie boatgroli Inlell'j'ntiia iK. h • ititio 
Jl "at (ti the rnirtdt of lome niemlicra of thia atralom iJial rnrHlern St-ul 
♦tm nilfunilrit, and It oil they «ho crtmmunicalnl it to the more inl< "ec 
'Hilly dereinpetl protelarlana, »tio. In Ihelr turn, inlftvlnml II Inlrr IV 
prolelariin rlait alrutCle «|>er« eoiidillont allow Uiil In l-e dom- -piot 
Snelil.ii ennteloiitnett it aomellilnit Inirodo/cd InM tV pre!rt»n«n 
''•II alrufele from without (eon dnMrit Hinripyrtra^rnn ami 
t'ot lonxIlUni tUai atnte wlUdn It a|>f»t1anro«tW (unnitr fit <1 Srovtd 
Ihe oM MlInMii program rjmle richlle •lalerl Ihil lire latk "f 
Sewla! Drnineraey U (n Imhue the proletariat Ihlern't) ttlnralr IV rr"> 
tarnH rrinirlnoineia o| lit potdmn and the et>n»eioii»nraa nt 

III UtV« Ttiere would U no need f..r «■'• If rentemotru ti emerged el 
"lelf from tlie eUta llrutsle, IV new dtafi eoj lej thri propo«tt«'n 
lUa old prncram, and ailtehcl It to the propotii.on nienlitjned ah'iie 
Mill (omplftfly iifoVe the line of Ihonft.t 
Sinee iWfp f a« !,<■ no of an Intfqtrndenl l.Kili'js Uln; 
liy imaset of till* siorlrra In llip {'forest of llieir 
'hotenirnlt i!,f o^fy c/ioW it- cHlirr tlir IwuffmU or tlir 
fltti*! Iijeoliijjv. Tlirrr la no n»l<MV roiirar (for luinisniia li.ta 
M'll crrateil a ‘'Oilrtl" IJro!o?)% and, morrorrr. In a lorlrly torn 


^ net mean of marae thal the wnrlrii lia»r no | 

. •'"‘h an UeolofTT. rul Ihrw tale part tirn at wnrVert I 

lUeeiyiicfinv hVe I'rnnlrMrn and SSViiUnc, in r'h»r wmit 

'.h*'’ .'■•w tn IV ralcnl lha| Ihca mr* ••■le more ».r lc.» lo 
• «l Ihelr afe and n.hanrr lUdl Inen'c-lfe Ant I 

l« f’l'hl he nlJf r« dn thra mare n'reev .fTn>^. am .1 I 

1_ , ^ ‘e«,^ «.f eimwnwaiwna nf tV wtnVe-l peeeta'Ii , ca 

!*■*’ •‘■'^era da no! annf.ne a1■r«»l•^>•ea I" lUr a- 

«d ‘liicentarr far (amrlen” |.i<l Ilia' tlicT a'u*' 
r^’r *" loeta^anif doynee tl Would V antai annea trrw In a 
•"el" InvIraJ nf "d*! anW aawvf*ne Iheanaelaca ^ l^araa t'le 
•" read and d« Wand wB that U we’i.^ t*-a le< 

'tea 1* ” ** 'Vdi lalifecanal* W>a 1U«I 0 it a 

,, ^ J ** '■~loe»n I., I,, alnWfl larlma Ca-tvJ! Im* 

"Teal aiaa and Wyaln whal baa lotif l.aei> Va^nai 
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ossUlance of Sehul:e-DclU:sche and Ihosc like him) . To fulfil 
a task like that il was necessary to do soniclliing allogelher 
dilTerent from indulging in talk about licliUling Uie sponlane- 
ous elcmcnl, about the tactics-process and about the interaction 
between elements and environment, etc. A desperate struggle 
ogmnst spontai\eity had to be carried on, and only after such 
a struggle, extending over many years, was il possible to con- 
vert the working population of Berlin from a bulwark of the 
Progressive Parly into one of llic finest strongholds of Social- 
Democracy. This fight is not finished even now (as those who 
team the history’ of the German movement from Prokopovich, 
and its philosophy from Strus’e, believe). Even now the German 
working class is, so lo speak, broken up into a number of 
ideologies. A section of the workers is organized in Catholic and 
roonarchhl labour unions; another seclion Is organized in the 
Hirsch-Duncker unions, founded by the bourgeois worshippers 
of English trade unionism, while a third section is organized 
*n Social-Democratic trade unions. The last is immeasurably 
®ore numerous than the rcsl, but Social-Democracy was able 
to achieve this superiority, and will be able lo maintain it, only 
by unswervingly fighting against all other ideologies, 

“Ul why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous move- 
jwot, the movement along the line of least resistance, lead to 
6 domination of the bourgeois ideology? For the simple ^ea- 
son that the bourgeois ideology is far older in origin than the 
ocialist ideology; because il is more fully developed and be- 
it possesses immeasurably more opportunities for being 
spread.* And the younger Ihe Socialist movement is in any 
Riven country, the more vigorously must il fight against all 
^ 'o entrench non-SocialisI Ideology, and the more 


**''*1 'be working claM *p<nif<ineou«/y pravitates towards 
■he cam,.. prrfev'ly true in Ihe sense that Socialist theory defines 

corrertl« ">iwry of the working class more profoundly and more 

lo aoni-.,.' I '”ber theory, nnd for that reason Ihe s.orkers arc able 

sleo easily, provided, however, that this theory does not 

ils^r It ,, ’Pentaneily and prouKfrrf i( subordinates spontaneity to 
distort. ^ '* fnr ^nted, but Itabachet/e Dijelo forgets or 

lowar/t. 'c ■ “"Vious Ihitvj The we rWiij? class spontaneously gravitates 
In the more widespread (and continuously revived 

noon It. diverse fnrmsl houraeois ideoloEr spontaneously imposes itself 
v'-M me Working class still more. 
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sironglj miisl il warn the workers against those haJ coimscl- 
Ti ngainsl “exaggerating tlie conscious cK-mcals’ 
eic. ijie auttiors of the economic letter, in unison with liabo- 
. declaim against the intolerance tlint is character* 

iMic Of the infancy of the movement. To this we reply: yes, out 
movement is indeed in its infancy, and in order that il may 
prow lip the more quickly. i( must become infected with 
o erance against all those who retard its growlli by suKicr- 
vicncc to spontaneity. Nothing is so ridiculous and ai 

protending that we arc “old hands" who have long pgocipcri- 
enced all the decisive episodes of the slrtigglcl 


Tlnrdly, the first mimher of linhocliai/et Mys! sliows th.il H"? 
erm Economism" (which, of course, vve do not propovc IJ 
n nppcllalton J>as more or Jess cstaMivhcJ 

llaolf) docs not adequately convey the real cliarueler of ths 'll'* 
tendency, rinbochaijn .Vysl lien's not nllogelher rcpiuliJte Hie 
political .struggle: tlie rides for a workers’ benefit fund 
Iislicd In flahoehayrt Mysl, No. J, contains n reference to 
Ing against the government, naboclinyi ;Vyj/ bellevei, however, 
mat politics always obedienlly follows economics" (.md /?''• 
bocheye Dyelo gives a variation of this thesis when. In IH Pf"* 
gram, il asserts lliat “In ritiisis more than In any other rniuitfyi 
the economic struggle Is imeparahle from the polille.il tIriiK- 
gleT. Il by fioiillct il meant Social Penwerntle pofi7/r», then 
the povlul.ii,., adv.inced by Itabaclinyn .Vytf nml Ibibofhf'l* 
Dyelo are absolulcty wrong. Tlie eeonninlc slnigglrof the wff^' 
ers is very oflen connected (.-illlimigh not liiirparabl)) 
Ixjurgcfiit irotilies, rieriral (>oliHes. elc., as sve have alrM'l/ 
seen. If by p<jh{ic« mr.-int lrj*le union pnlifici. le,. the fcno 
nion striving of aJt workers lo secure from the g-ivernm'-nl 
meavufp, f„r ,|i,lri-vv clnricferi.I.V <>f 

fl.>eir but w-fdch do not bIx>IMi Ihil f».vII/on. 

whicfi (f,, n<if rrtiiove flic siibjeclion of Itl'oiir f<» cipifit t**'* 
Dif''>ehetjt Dyrtf^t postuf.ite i» CfwrecI Ttnl striving l/i'terd 
f» cnmfTvi.n to rtrilivb Irs«fc uninnlvli who are firni.le ht 
eijJ.vm, I j ibe Cathobc workers, to l?»e "Xiib.ihtv" workers r*' 
Tti^e are f>r,r.f;c, ,^1 p,f,tfcs Thus w» vee tb.il p-ihnel"i’l-^ 
ifytl tljsrs r:vf so miidi rf*tiy ll«' |>rd.i.i-j| ifrug^V ai fxiw H 


s ipontdneily, lo its lack of consciousness. Wliilc fully rccog- 
Duing the political slrugglc (il would be more corrcel lo say 
e political desires and demands of the workers), which arises 
Jponbneously from the labour morcmenl itself, it absolutely 
uses tndepcndenllu f® tnork out a spccificalli' Sociaf-Denio- 
ic poffey corresponding lo Ihc general lasks of Socialism 
to eonlemporary conditions in Itussia. Further on we shall 
* ow that Itabocliege Dgeio comniits Ihe same error. 



ONE STEP FORWAnD, TWO STEPS BACK 

THE dllSIS IN OUR PARTT 
/rrecrpl) 

n. A FEW WORDS ON DIALECTICS. TWO REVOlVTIOSS 

A general glance at (he development of our Party crisis will 
readily sliow that in the main, with minor exceptions, fhecooi' 
position of the two contending sides remained unchanged 
throughout. It w.as a struggle between the revolutionary wing 
and the opportunist wing In our Parly. But this struggle passed 
through the most varied stages, and o'nyone who wants to un^ 
derstand the vast acnounl of literature that has already been 
accumulated, the mass of fragmentary evidence, passages tom 
from their-confext, isolated accusations, and so on and so forth, 
must thoroughly familiaTizc Jiinuolf with the peculiarities of 
each of these stages. , 

In each of these stages the circumstances of the struggle ao 
the immedi.'jle object of attack are essentially d'llTerenl; eseh 
stage is, as it were, a separate battle in one general milit.iry 
campaign. Our struggle cannot be understood at nil unless u> 
concrete circumstances of cacli battle are studied.^ Bid oorr 


> Lenin has la mind Ihe three dlipuie lhat arose al Ihe 
Congress of ihe Hussljn Soclal-PeflioCTalic Lrbour Parly over the f<ifn>“ 
lalion of 8 1 of Ihe Parly Huje* on Parly membership. Lenin's ilrifl reM 
■•A Parly member is one srho aceerl* Ms program, renders ll flnanelsi 
support and belongs to one oT the Patlyr otgaahalions.” 

Whereas Lenin fooghi for a moaoWlhte mjlllant Parly, llie forroalal'O'* 
proposed by Marlor llirew «be door of Mie Parly open lo liie unitaWr, 
Second Congress adopted .Marlor s formal,' 
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tJiat is done wc shall c!c 3 rl 3 Hnd IhaJ Uie development does ac- 
tually proceed dialeclicaiiy. by way of contradict.ons- the 
m nor, y becomes the majorily, and the majority becomes the 
ramorily; each side passes from the defensive to the offensive 
and from the offensive to the defensive; the starting of the 
Ideological struggle (§ l) is “negated ’ and gives place to an 
pervading squabble:* but then begins the “negation of the 
et,a ion, and, basing found a way of living more or less in 
peace and harmony" on the various central bodies, we return 
n**^*i**"® point, the purely ideological struggle, but by 
‘•siu fv been enriched by all the results of the 

Uni become a higher syntlicsis, m which the 

^ a ed, casual error in connection with § 1 has grown into 
quasi-sj-stem of opportunist views on matters of organiza- 
1,- I'' "Il’ich the connection between this fact and the 

oddd Party into a revolutionary wing and an 

nor/ becomes Increasingly apparent to all. In a 

slan%" • ‘0 Hegel, but the Hus- 

jj j ‘^“‘^•^^ntocruLs war among Ihemsches according to 


liut the 


. great Hegelian dialectics which Marxism made ils 
^ing first turned it ri^U side up again, must never be 
Pelilip" "***' vulgar trick of justifying the zigzags of 
onn 1^”* swing over from llic nwoh, lionary wing to the 
lumn- "‘"S of the Parly, or with the vulgar Jiabit of 
lj,p j ® *°Scther divlincl statements, the distinct incidents m 
of different stages of a single process. Genuine 
iiievh n* justify individual mors, lint studies the 

... . turns, nrovinir that Ihcv were incsil.ilile liv .o iloLiiled 


of the 


turns, proving that they were inevitable by a detailed 


process in all its cciicrcteness. The basic principle 


Huh, “n paragraph of the Jlnles which mJ- “.V r 
•opporlj’ihJ t-ilxinr Party is one who nreerU u\ 

uoJer IK. j • *r1y finavcially and renders il rrcvt.vr personal asvIsUic 

Tlfl'S'?” "• 

moled lliit dee.ilo 

' proposed hy Ixn'n— trf. 

’t'ltrrrnee or * PfotiHiin of drawing a line brlween truiatiMin; and i 
•iMtibiins- sohei itself: all that rclalei to co-oplion i 

*“ Ihf (tjouiA’"*' ‘■'I'''" ‘O »" Bnaljsi* of the strups'e al Ihe Congress 
*’’»rthhm 1 . * *be swing towards opporluivsm ai< 

“ ‘ O'fTerence of principle 
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of dinicctics is tlial Ihcre is no such thing as abstract frulh, 
Inilh is always concrete.... And, one thing more, the great 
Hegelian di.aleclics should nes'cr be confused willi that valg^r 
worldly wisdom so well expressed by the Italian saying: met- 
tere la coda dove non va il capo (sticking in the tail where the 
head will not go through). 

The outcome of the dialectical development of our Party 
struggle has been two res'oliilions. The Parly Congress was a 
real revolution, as Comrade Martov justly remarked in hh 
“Once More in the Minority.” The wits of the minority are also 
right when they say: “The world moves in revolutions; well, 
we have made a revolution!” They did indeed make a revolu’ 
tion after the Congress: and it is true, loo, that generally speak- 
ing the world does move in revolutions. But the concrete 
niflcance of each concrete re%'olulior> is not defined by this gen* 
eral aphorism; there are revolutions which are more likf 
tion, to paraphrase the unforgettable expression of the ua/^ 
gettable Comrade Makhov. We must know whether il was ln« 
revolutionary wing or the opportunist wing of the Parly wnie 
was the actual force that made the revolution, we must know 
whether it was revolutionary or opportunist principles lhat ■ 
spired the figlilors, before we can determine whether I « 
“world” (our Parly) was moved fon\-ard or backward by a”/ 


concrete revolution. .. 

Our Party Congress was unique and unpreccdenled . 
history of the Russian revolutionary movement. For the ^ 
time a secret revolutionary p.nrty succeeded in emerging re 
the darkness of underground life into broad daylight, 
ing to the world the whole course and outcome of the ® 
within our Party, the whole nature of our Parly and 
of its more or less noticeable sections in relation to 
tactics and organization. For the first lime we 
throwing olT the traditions of circle looseness and rcso u ' 
philistinism, in bringing together dozens of the 
groups, many of which had been fiercely warring amoor. 
selves and had been linked together solely by the 
ide.i and were prepared (In principle, that is) to p/ 

Ihrir group aloofness and-group independence for ^j. 

the great whole which wc svere for the first lime ac i f 
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to conceal the victorj' of the circle spirit over ll\e Parly spiril. 
It pharisaically condemns splits, as if one can imagine any way 
of avoiding splits in any at all organized party except hy the 
subordination of the minority to the majority. It says that heeJ 
must be paid to revolutionary public opinion, yet. while keep- 
ing dark the praises of the Akimovs, it indulges in petty scan- 
dal-mongenng about the committees of the revolutionary wiag 
of the Partyl flow shamefull flow they have disgraced our oU 
Iskra', 

One step forward, two steps back. ... It happens In Ihe lives 
of individuals, and it happens in Ihe history of nations and 
in the development of parlies. It would be criminal cowardice 
to doubt even for a moment Ihe inevitable and fouipK'lc 
triumph of the principles of revolutionary SociabDemovracy. 
of proletarian organization and Parly discipline. We have al- 
ready won a great deal, and we must go on (Igliling. unilclc«'‘* 
by reverses, fighting steadfastly, scorning the philistine tnelhods 
of circle scrapping, doing our very utmost to preserve j"* 
single party tie among all llie nitssian Soeial-Dcmocrafs wM* 
has tieen est.-iblished at Ihe cost of so much efTorl. a 
striving by dint of stiibliorn and sysfrmalic work to * 
Party members, and the workers in particular, fully anil in c 
iigcnily ttcciiiaiiilcd with the duties of Parly members, with 
struggle at the Second I*arly Congress, with all the 
all Ihe stages of our disagreements, and with the utter • 'a 
Irousness of opportunism, which. In the sjiJiere of organua 
as in the sphere of our program and oiir tactics, helpless y si 
renders to the bourgeob jisychology, uncrifleally udop s 
jwinl of new of bourgeois democracy, and blunts Ihe sveap 
of tlie class struggle of the proletariat. 

In its struggle for power the proletariat has no other 

t>ul organization DisimileiJ by the rule of anarchic P'jsipe 

in Ihe t<oiirgeois ssorld, ground down by forcer! 
capital constantly thrust »>Jck to the “lower 
desId-Jtir.n. savagery and degeneration. Ihe 
cor.oe. and inevilatly will l>ecome. an Inflncihfe force on y 
its Ueologica! iinifi’rabon by the prineiphs of 

by lire rnalerul uni'y of an ofg»nlz3l"’»o * 
wrll of Into an army of the woriin/ 
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fllAItX ON TllE A3IEKICAN 
“BLACK KEDISTHIBUnON” 


In No. 12 of Viienjod mention was made of an article by 
Marx on tlic agrarian question in opposition to Kriege. This 
was not in 1848, as ts erroneously stated in Uie article by Com- 
rade. . „ but in 1846. Hermann Kriege, a collaborator of Marx 
and at that time a very young man, went to America in 184^ 
and established a Journal there, the Volkstribun [People's Tri- 
bune), for the propaganda of Communism. But he conducted 
this propaganda in such a way that Man was obliged to protest 
very strongly in the name of the German Communists against 
the manner in which Hemiano Kriege was discrediling lb* 
Communist Party. Tlie criticism of Kriege’s trend published In 
1846 in the Weslphalisches Damp/boot* and reprinted in Vo- 
lume II of Mehring’s edition of Mars’s works is of enormous 
interest for present-day Russian Social-Democrats. 

The point is that at that time the agrarian question 
being brought to the forefront by the very progress of * 
American social movement, just as it is being brought to 
forefront in Russia at the present time, and the question pre- 
cisely at issue was not developed capitalist society, but the crea^ 
tion of the primary and fundamental conditions for the 
development of capitalism. Tlib latter circumstance is of 
ticular importance in drawing a parallel hetween Rlar* * 
titude towards the American ideas of “black redislri u i 
and the attitude of Russian Social-Democrats to the pr^^" 
peasant movement. * 

‘ Wettphallan SUamtt. a Donthtj magazine published il Ibal 
io Germany. — Ed. _ , , ,k. rtfrlod ei 

* This refers Io Ihe peasant aio»emenl In Russia In Io f* 
the 1005 ReTolulion. — Ed. 
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Ti 1 pro^risMvp conteni of u movement of the ideological tinsel 
.■T, ‘p ” • /'* Pafl J'i? crifiewm ciiftilcd 

lie Lconoinics (i.e., |hc political economy] of the People's 
Attitude to Voung America,” Jfan writes; 

V ully recognize llic liisioricat justification of the I^ 0 T^ 
monl of the American National neformers. We know that this 


movement strives to attain results which, it is true, would tem- 
porarily further tlie induslrialization of modern bourgeois so- 
ciety, but which, as the fruit of the proletarian movement, as 
an attack on lantlcd pro;»crly In general, especially under the 
condilions prevailing in America, must eventually, by its own 
consequences, lead to Communism. Kriege, who, with the Ger- 
man Communists in New York, joined the nnll-rent movement, 
clothes this simple fact in bombastic phrases wltboul evea 
troubling about the content of movement itself and thereby 
proves that he Is very unclear about the connection betwcea 
young America and American condilions. We will quote another 
example of how he pours out his enthusiasm for humanity over 
a parcelling out of (he land on an American scale suitable to 
the agrarians. 


“In No. 10 (of Peojile’t TtSbune], in an article entitled 
‘What We Want,’ it is slated: ‘Tlie American National Re* 
formers call the land (he common heritage of all men— and 
demand that the national legislature pass measures to preserve 
the 1,400,000,000 acres of land that lias’e not yet fallen into 
the 'hands of the grabbing speculators as the inalienable com- 
mon properly of Ihe svhole of mankind.’ In order to preservx’ 
this ‘common heritage,’ Ihis ‘inalienable common properly’ loi" 
the whole of mankind be accepts the plan of Ihe National R^ 
formers: ‘to provide every peasant, whales'er Ids country o 
origin, with ICO acres of American land for his subsistence r 
or as it is expressed in No. 14, ‘An Answer to Conze’; 'of this 
still untouched property of Ihe people nobody is to lak® 
session of more than 160 acres, and this only on condilioni 
he cultivates them himself.’ The land is trus to be preserve o' 
‘inalienable common prtqserty,’ and for ‘the whole of 
kind’ at that, by immediately starting to share it out. 
moreover imagines that lie can avert the necessary 
quences of this division — concentration, Induslrial progres , 
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poa^nnl iiinvfiiicnt in niHsi:i. TIii» we must explain by every 
means lu our power, and wc must ruthlessly and irrcconcil- 
illusions of all the “SocialisMIevolulion- 
orics or primitive Socialists on (liis score. The separate or- 
ganization of an Independent party of the proletariat which, 
lliroiigli nil democratic changes, svilJ strive for a complete So- 
cialist resolution, roust be our constant aim, which must not 
he lost siglil of for a moment. But to turn our hacks on the 
peasant movement on this ground would be hopeless philistin- 
ism and pedantry No. there is no doubt about the revolutionary 
and democratic nature of this movement, and we must support 
it with all our mighl. develop it, make it a politically conscious 
and dcrinitcly class mos'emenl, push it forward, march hand 
in hand with it to the end — for we arc marching far beyond 
the end of any peasant movement; we ore marchin? to the very 
end of the division of society into classes. TTieve 1 » hardly s®* 
other country in the world where the peasantry is esperientf- 
ing such sulTcring, such oppression and humiliation as In 
Bussia The more gloomy this oppression of the peasantry 
been, the more powerful will now be its awokenloR, the more 
invincible Its revolutionary onslaught. II is the business of Ih^ 
class-conscious revolutionary proletariat lo support this oa- 
slaiight with all its might, so lha! it may leave no stone staod- 
ing of this old. accursed, feudal and anfocralie slavish Russia, 

60 that it may create a new generation of bold and free people- 
a new republican country in which our proletarian struggle 
for Socialism will have room lo expand. 


April 1005 



TWO TACTICS OF SOCIAI^DRlIOCttACY 
N TIIE DEMOOIATIC IIEVOI.WTION 


(EttttpH 

POSTSCniPT 

ilCALN ONCE *C*tN NEW Jlitlt I»W» 


i: vuLOAH nounacois iiiiPUcsi:NTAT;oN or 

iICTATOnSlIII* AND MAUX’S VIEW OF IT 

ng lells us in ilic nolci io his rdilion ot Mors « arij- 
I the Seue /llietnticlie ZtUantj of 16IR lhal one of the 
(ft leNellcd at (tin newspaper l>>- tiourg.-ois puhltca* 
• (hat it lud attc^cilly demamtr*! ‘'the iinmcttlalG in* 
n of a dictatonliip os tt)c sole means of ach)evin^ 
■y” [Marx, t<achlap, Vol. Ill, |>. &3). From the vulgar 
I standpoint the concepts diclalorsliip ami dcmorracy 
lally esclusivc. With no underslanfling of the theory 
Iruggle. and accustomed as lie is to seeing in llic polil- 
a only the petty sqiiahhiing of llie various hourgeois 


bothdtniyt.iim — t.t, lraurj;<oii Tlir ierm is derivn] 

liUc of tlie magazine OiunbosMenlgt whicli wai puMivhril in 
taring the years 1902-aij. This magazine, of whrrii Struve wat 
served ai • centre (or a group of promlneni Ruuian bourgeois 
10 tuliS<;(]uenl!y, in (90S, (ounded Ihe ConsUditioaal Dctnoccalie 
jrerfaled. Cadrit).— Cd- 

/atro-iam— f.e. Menitievlim. After (he Veonct Congrrsa of 
-T*. the Slenihevlka gained poisession of (he likra and converted 
spei (nto their own factional organ, using R as a weapon to 
loUlievilv and tlie decitioas of lUe SeroOd GuOitreti In ennira 

of Lenin's “old" hirn. (be Sfentfaevlli organ began to I>e 
the "oew" likra.— -td. 


circles and colerics, ||ie bourgeois conceives dictatorship to 
mean the annultneni of all Ihc liberties and guaraalees of de- 
mocracy, tyranny of every kind, and every sort of abuse of 
power in the personal interests of a dictator. In point of fact, 
it is prreisoly tins vulgar bourgeois view that i« manifested 
in IJic writings of out Martynov, who winds op hfs “new cam- 
paign” in the now Iskra by attributing the partiality of the 
Vftcrijod and the Protelarg for the slogan of dictatorship to 
Lenin’s “being obsessed by a passionate desire to try his luck 
[Iskra, No. 103, p 3, col. 2). In order to explain to Martynov 
the concept of class dictatorship as distinct from personal dic- 
tatorship, and the aims of a democratic dictatorship as distinct 
from a Socialist diclatorship, it would not be amiss to dwtH 
on the views of the Neue Rheinische Zeilung. 

“After a revolution,” wrote the Neue Rheinische Zeitang on 
September 14, 1848, “every provisional organiialion of the 
stale requires a dictatorship, and an energetic diclatorship 
at that. From the very beginning we have reproached Camp' 
hausen” (the head of the Ministry after March IS. 1848) f^ 
not acting dictatorially, for not having immediately smash 
up and eliminated the remnants of the old institutions. An ^ 
while Herr Camphausen was lulling himself with constitu lon 
al illusions, the defeated parly (f.c., the party of reactioo 
strengthened its positions in the bureaucracy and in the army- 
and here and there even began to venture upon open strugg 

Here, Rlehring justly remarks, we have in a few sentence^ 
a summary of all that was propounded in detaiT in the 
Rheinische Zeitung in long articles on the Camphausen ' 
islry. What do these words of Marx tell us? That a 
revolutionary government must act dictatorially 
which the iskra was totally unable to grasp since il v\as 
ing shy of the slogan of dictatorship), and In- 

such a dictatorship is to destroy the remnants o ® jjjj 
slitiitions (which is precisely what was cleariy sta c ' 
resolution of the Third Congress of the Russian Socia ' 
cralic L.ibour Party about the struggle against ^ jp 

ohition and what, as we have shown above, wis omi 
the resolution of the Conference). Thirdly, j,poi< 

lows from these words that Marx castigated the 
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dcmocrals for entertaining “comliiutionai illusions’* in a period 
of resolution and open civil war. The meaning of these xsorrts 
becomes particularly obvious from the article m the A’cur 
R{ietnisc/ie ZeJiunj of June 6. 1818. Mars wrote: "A Coosli- 
luent National Asscnilily mml first of all be an active, revolu- 
tionary -activo assemlily Tlie Frankfurt Assembly.' however, Js 
busying itself willi school eserciscs m parlianicntarism while 
aliosviug the government to act. Let us assume that this learned 
council succeeds after mature consideralion in worlunR out 
the best possible agenda and the best possible eou»lilulion Cut 
what is the use of live best possible agenda and of llic bt-sl jvov- 
siblc constitution, if the German governments have in the 
meantime placed the bayonet on the ugendd?" 

That is the mcaninR of the slogan of dictatorship We ran 
gsugf from this what Mari’s attitude would have been towards 
resolulions which call a "decision to organiie a < > nstiiucnt as- 
MmWy" a decisive victory or which invite us to "remain th" 
party of cslremc revolutionary opposition!" 

Major <iucslions in tlie life of nations arc settled only bv 
forea The reactionary classes arc usually IhcnwUos the first 
lo resort to violence, to cisil war; they arc the first to ‘‘place 
llie lutyonel on the agenda’’ as the Russian aulooracy has l*een 
doing systematically and consistently everywhere ever sirn-e 
January 0 .\nd since such a situation has arisen since the 
haionet has really become the main point on Ihe political 
•"cnda. since insurrection has prosed to he impcraliic and 
"rginf — constitutional illusions and school exerrises in par* 
liampnlarism become only a screen for the bourgeois liclraval 
•'f Ihc revolution, a screen lo conceal the had that the liour 
Kcnisie is "recoiling" from the rcsohition It is therefore flic 
'*ogan of dictatorship tlial the genuinely rcvolulioiijry class 
rniivi adiancc. 

On Ihe question of Ihc l.sslcs of this dictatorship Marx w rote, 
already in Ihe \riif niirinisehf Zritung. as foUow's: '‘Tlie Va* 
hoea! .Assemhly had onlv lo ocl diclalorially ngainvl all the 

' franlfurl Anfmblg—tt\« CotulltaUoo*! AuirnWy cen»«ir<l *1 
innWan tra M»in (M«y ISrS— Jane lS«9l for iJir ruriwtf ot 6nn.t>s 
** S'l tVrmin cetvstiSulion wWeh scos the aj-pcUitton (rosi Siart a« »" 
'tuTil'V „f conciliators.”— rrf 
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reactionary ntictnpli of the ohsoletc goTcmmenls, and the force 
of piililic opinion which if would tlien have won for itself 
would be so great that nil bayonets and rifle bulls would bare 
been splintered against 11. . . , Diit this Assembly bores the Ger- 
man people instead of carrying the people with it or being 
carried away by if.” In Marx’s opinion, the National .Assembly 
sliotild have “eliminated from the regime actually exisling in 
Germany everything lliat contradiefed the principle of the 
sovereignly of the people,” then it .should have “consolidated 
the revolutionary ground on which it rested in order to mate 
the sovereignly of the people, won by the revolution, secure 
against all attacks.” 

Thus, the tasks which Marx set before a revolutionary 
ernment or dictatorship in 1848 amounted in substance abore 
all to a democralic revolution, vis., defence against counter- 
revolution and the actual elimination of everything that mili* 
fated against the sovereignty of the people. And this is no olbw 
than a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship. 

To proceed: which classes, in Marx’s opinion, could flod 
should have achieved this task (actually to exercise to the ena 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people and to beat oir 
the attacks of the counlerTcrolufion)? Marx speaks of Ih* 
“people.” But we know that he always ruthlessly combat^ Ibe 
petty-bourgeois illusions about fhe unity of the "people an 
about the absence of a class struggle within tlie people- 
using the word “people,” Marx did not thereby gloss over cla^ 
differences, but united definite elements capable of carryiHo 
fhe revolution to completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on .March 
wrote the Neue RheiniscJii' Zeilung, the results of the revo o^ 
tion proved to be twofold: “On the one hand the arming o 
the people, the right of association, fhe sovereignly o 
people actually attained; on the other hand, the preserva ion ^ 
fhe monarchy and the^Camphausen-Hansemann 
the government of the representatives of the upp''r ^ 

Thus the revolution had two scries of results, which ha 
essarily to diverge. The people had emerged victorious, 
won liberties of a decisively democratic nature, but t e 
power passed not info its hands, hut info lho»e of 
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holirgoohie. In a word, the rer-olulion was not coniplcled. T/ir 
people allowed the formation of a ininislry of hig bourgeois, 
and the big bourgeois inimediaicly bcirajed (heir tendencies by 
offering an alliance to the old l*russiait nobihly and bureau- 
cracy. Arnim, Canitz and Schwerin joined (lie .Minisirj-. 

“The upper bourgeoisie, ever antt-rei>ohtlionary, concluded 
u defensive and offensive adianec with the leaction out of fear 
of the people, that is to sag, the tvorhers and the democratic 
bomgroisie.'’ (Our italics) 

Tims, not only a “decision to organize a constituent assein- 
Uy," but cNen its actual convocation is insnflicicnt for a deci- 
sive victory of the revolution! Even after a partial victory in 
at\ armed struggle (the victory of the llerlin workers over ibe 
(roops on March 18, 18t8) an “incomplete’ revolution, a rev* 
ulufion '‘that has not been carried to completion," is possible 
Hut on what does its completion depend? U depends on vvliusc 
hands the Immediate rule passes into, whcllicr (iilo the b.mJi 
of the Pctruiikevichos and Kodichevs,' (liat is to say. the Camp* 
hausens niid llie Ilansomanns, or into tlic bands of tUo people, 
ft, the workers and the democratic l»ourgcoisie, In (he llrsl 
Case the bourgeoisie will possess power, and (he prolct.en.il — 
"freedoni of criticism.” freedom to "remain Uic parly of the 
rstrenie revolutionary opposition." Ininiciiialdy after the vic- 
tory the Ijourgeoisic will conclude an alliance s\i|h the reaction 
(tills would Inevitably Itappcn jn Russia too. If. for example, the 
St- Petersburg workers gained only a p.irlial victory in Itic 
street fighting with the troops and left it to Messrs. Pclrun- 
kcvicli and Co. to form a govcriimrnll . In the second case, i 
rvvolutiojiary-deniocrallc diclalorship, i.e.. the complete victory 
of tile moliition, would be possible. 

U now tcmaiiis to ileRne more precisely what Marx really 
’’’cant by “democratic bowrttroivie** (demokrotische fiurpcr- 
whicli together with the workers he called the people, 
in rontradislincUon to ttic big Iwurgcolstc. 

A clear answer to this qucslion is supplied by the following 
Nssage from an article in llic Xeue lihrinisehe ZriVnn-^ of 

1-. ,t *• rflrtmVfvich »nd F. 1. Rodictwr— rremiiwnl lP»<Jfr» of thr 

'"’I o>oa»rthist Cidfl p»rty.— td. 
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July 29, 1848: “...ihe German revolution of 1848 is only 
parody of the French rcvolulion of 1789. 

On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming of tf 
Bastille, the French people in a single day prevailed over th 
feudal burdens. 

‘On July 11, 1848, four months after the March karri 
cades, the feudal burdens prevailed over ihe German peopi; 
Teste Gierke cum Hansemanno.^ 

•‘Tlie French bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment 
its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that Ihe founds 
tion of its rule was the destruction of feudalism in the coun- 
tryside, the creation of a free landowning {grundbesiUendtn) 
peasant class. 

“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is without the least coni- 
puncllon betraying the peasants, who are its mosi nalurnl al- 
lies, the flesh of its flesh, and without whom it is pow!«t 
against the nobility. 

“The continuance of feudal rights, their sanction under the 
guise of (illusory) redemption — such is the rcsiiU of the Oer* 
man revolution of 1848. That is the litlle wool out of ike 
great cry.” 

This Is a very instructive passage: it gives us four impoj' 
tant propositions: I) The incompicled German rcvolulioo di • 
fers from the completed French revolution In tlial the German 
bourgeoisie betrayed not only democracy In general. I'Ut S’” 
Ihe pcasanlrj- in parllcidar. 2) The foundation for llie 
consummation of a democratic revolution is Ihe crc.Tllon o 
free class of peasants. 3) Tlic creation of such a class meao 
the abolition of feudal burdens, the destruction of feuda 
but docs not yet mean a Socialist rcvolulion. 4) The peasa" 


• "U’ilnesiM: llerr Girrlie and llcrr llaninnitnn. /Ritt*''** 

B MlnUIrr who rrprrwnM Ihe p«rlf of Ihe hlff bounjeojo 
eounterpart: Trubelikor or Bodwhee. end Ihe tike). ‘•'"VI Jf- olifi 
or .Sjnrollure In Ihe lt»nws»MHn CaWneU who 4f*w up • J in 

'abolithlni; /rii'ial bordm*,” profeisedtr “wlthflUl ‘ Mr*"*' 

fact for ehoUihlnj only Ihe minor «wl unimporlanl bunirni 
Ing or Branlatt; co-npenMlion for Ihe more «*rntial e"'' 

like Ihe Rnstian M*«r». Kablukor, Sfamiuo^r. I 
»od almitar t/ourgeoi* t.Wol Weeds of the miuhik IW 

"e»tra»ion of petuol tandawnmhlp" but do no* wlih 
UKd*f-rdi. 
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ace lEe “most natural” allies ol the bourgeoisie, that \s to say, 
of tlie democratic bourgeoisie, which williout them is “power- 
less” against the reaction. 

With the corresponding allowances for concrete national 
peculiarities and the substitution of serfdom for feudalism, all 
these propositions are fully applicable lo Bussia m 1905. There 
is no doubt that by learning from the experience of Germany, 
as elucidated by Marx, we cannot arrive at any other slogan 
for a decisive victory of the revolution than the slogan calling 
for a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry There is no doubt that the main components 
of Ihe “people," wliom Marx in 1848 contrasted with the rcsisl- 
iug reactionariea and the treacherous bourgeoisie, are the 
proletariat and the peasantry. TTiere is no doubt that in 
Russia too the liberal bourgeoisie and Ihe gentlemen of the 
Ojoobozhdenii/e League arc betraying and wilJ continue to 
betray the peasantry, t.e., will confine themselves to a pscudo- 
Tcforai and lalte the side of the landlords in the decisive 
battle between them and the peasantry. Only the proleta- 
riat is capable of supporting (he peasantry to the end m this 
struggle. There is no doubt, nnally. (hat in Russia also the 
success of the peasant struggle. i e., the transfer ol the whole 
of the land to the peasantry, will signify a complete democratic 
revolution and will constitute ihe social support of the revolu- 
tion carried to its cojnpietion, but it will by no means signify 
a Socialist revolution, or “socialization,” aboul which the 
ideologists of the potty bourgeoisie. Ihe Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, talk. The success of the peasant uprising, the victory of 
the democratic revolution will bul clear the way for a genuine 
and decisive struggle for Socialism on the basis of a demo- 
cratic republic. In this struggle the peasantry as a landowning 
class will play Ihe same treacherous, vacillating pari as is 
being played at present by Ihe.bourgeoisie in Ihe struggle for 
democracy. To forget this is lo forget Socialism, lo deceive 
oneself and others as lo Ihe real interests and tasks of the pro* 
letarial. 

In order to leave no gaps in the presentation of (he views 
held by Mars in 1848, H is necessary to note one essential 
difference between German Sodal-Democracy of that time (or 
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llie Coiiiinuniit I'arty of |hc prolctarial, to uae llie language 
of llie period) and prr$cnl-day Russian Social-Democracy. Here 
is wlial Mcliring says: 

‘'ll" (llic Nciie Itheiniiche Zeilung) "appeared in Ihe po- 
litical arena as llie ‘organ of democracy,’ and allhougfa Ibe 
red tliread llial ran llirougit all its articles is uo^li5lakabl^ 
it at first represented the interests of the bourgeois rerolulion 
against absolutism and feudalism to a greater esteol than tbe 
interests of the prolctarial against the bourgeoisie. V’ery little 
is to be found in its columns about the separate labour more* 
nient during the years of the revolution, although one should 
not forget that along with it there appeared twice a week' 
under tlic editorship of Moll and Schapper, a special organ of 
the Cologne Labour League. A1 any rale, the present-day 
reader will be struck by how little allenlion the Neue Rheint- 
sclie Zeitung paid to the German labour movement of its dafi 
although its most capable roiod, Stephan Born, was a pupU 
of Marx and Engels in Paris and Brussels and was now fio 
1848] correspondent for their newspaper in Berlin Born relate* 
In his Memoirs that Marx and Engels never expressed a single 
word in disapproval of his agitation among the workers; nei^ 
erthelcss, it appears probable from subsequent deeiarations o 
Engels' that they were dissalbUed. at least with the methods o 
this agitation. Their dissatisfaction was Justified inasmuch e’ 
the class consciousness of the protelariat in by far the grea e 
part of Germany was as yet entirely undeveloped, 
was forced to make many concessions to it, which coul 
stand the test of criticism from the viewpoint of the om 
munist Manileslo. Their dissatisfaction was 
much as Dorn managed oonelheiess to maintain the 
conducted by him on a relatively high plane.... 
doubt, Marx and Engels were also historically and po * 
right in thinking that it was to Ihe utmost interest of the 
ing class primarily to push the bourgeois revolution o 
as far as possible. . . . Nevertheless, a remarkable proo 
how the eJenienlary instinct of the labour movemea » 
to correct the conceptions of Ihe most brilliant o i.fout 
provided by the fact that In April 1849 they decide o 
of a specific workers' orgaoiiation and of parlicipalion 


l«c> tKtni i» M«0(soi< *i«<ii.i.Tio^ lUI 

Ul<our ronjrm*. wlildi «a» (•rinf; prcpari'd p^pccialh In Iho 
CaM nix* |Ua\lpm PruvVia} prokUriat 

TliUi, it only in April I8lt>. nflrr tlif rr^olutionary 
nf<«!kpa{w-r liad i>rm a|i}x-arin{; for alnmii a jrar (the Ariir 
ilhnruKhf ZnUir.'f l•^;;an pul>ltcat>on on June I, 1818) lliat 
Marx and Hnpdi ijodarri) in iaiour ol a tperia) norVers' or 
Canirstionl I'nlil tUrn Uipy icrrc cncttlv rimninR an "organ 
of dmocracy" unronnrptril In any organiralional lln wilh on 
Indrpcndrtil worlrrk' party llii* fart, ntonilrou* onil incntl- 
ifjle at it may apjvar from oiir prc«*nl-<fjv tlanctpoini. fP-arly 
xliD'M uv «lia1 an rnormnnt ilifTrrrncr tlirre ti brtoceri tbc 
German Sortal Uemoeratic Parly of lho\<* day* and llip Hu*uan 
Sorial.Drmorratic I.a{iour Pari) of t(wfay Tfiit fact ilioivs 
lio« murli leit llie proletarian fratiirr* of llic moirmcnt. the 
proletarian rurrrni triltiiii ti. ncrc in eticfenrr in tlic German 
deinoeralit moluGon tlirrau%e of tlir JutVwnrdnm of Grt- 
many in tS(8 Loth ceonomirally end (tolilically — ilt dituQity 
as a slate]. Tills sIiouI(f not lie forgotten m judging Marx’s tt 
peaird drtlarBlior.s during fids periotf and tomc«liat later 
alioul the need for orpninng on independent pmlelsrloD 
parly. Marx orrised at tin* ptaclical eoncluslon only a* a re- 
sult of the experience of the democratic rcsoliilinn, nlinnst o 
year laler«**o middle-clas*. so petty-bnnrgroi* hdj llie s*tiolc 
almospliere in Germany at tliat time To us tills cnniiiisiun is 
an old and solid flcr|intitinn of halt o century's exps-nenee of 
inlernational Soelal-fleniocnicy-— an acquisition with nliich 
sse bf^an to organize (he Itussian Social.fJcniocratii' Lubour 
I'arty. In our case ttiere can l»c no siMexIion, for instancs', of 
rcsoliilionary proletarian newipaper* keeping outside the pale 
of the Social-Democratic Parly of Use proletariat, or of their 
appearing esen for a monjimt »impfy as "organi of ilcmoc- 
racy." 

not the contrast ss-liicli had hardly iM-giin to reveal itself be. 

. tv.een Marx and Steplian Born exist* In our ease in a form 
alilch is Uie more devetopesl, the more powerfully the pro- 
letarian current nianlfests Itself In the democratic stream of 
our resolution. Speaking of the proliabic dissatisfarlioD of 
Marx and Engels s\il]i the agitation conducted by Slephan 
Horn, Mrhrlng espresse* Isimself loo mildly ansi loo evasively, 
tl-tu) 



Tills Is whni Htigtls nrole of Horn In 1885 (in his preface! 
Ilic Entlnlltunyen uber den A'omffjim/jfennrorej# za Kola. Zi 
ricJi, 1885) 

Tlic tiu'iiilicrs of llic Coinmimist League everywhere sloo 
at tlie head of llic oxlrctiie democratic movement, provia 
llicreliy lliat the League was an excellent school of revolution 
ary action. And lie went on to say; . . the composilo 
Stephan Dorn, who had worked in Jtnissels and Paris as ai 
active member of Ihc League, founded a Workers’ Brother 
liood (/trhef/eroerhrur/erunj)) In Berlin which became fairl] 
widespread and existed unlit 1850. Born,.a very talented yoimj 
man, who, however, was rather loo much in a hurry to becomi 
a big political figure, fmlerniied witli the most miscellaneous 
ragtag and bobtail {Kreti tint! Pietlii) in order to gel a crosrd 
together, and was not at all Ihc man who could bring unity 
into the discordant tendencies, light into the chaos. Cons^ 
<]iienlly, in the official publications of the associalloD the vleffi 
represented in the Communist ^lanifesto are mingled bodge 
podge with guild recollections and guild aspirations, frtS' 
ments of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, proledionism, ctc.5 
short they desired to be all things to all men [Allen alles sein]. 
In particular, strikes, trade unions and producers’ eo-o^f‘ 
atives were set goiny, and it was forgotten that what hod to 
be done above all was, by means of political victories, 
quer the field in which alone such things could be lastins. 
realized. (Our italics.) And when the victories of the reaction 
made the leaders of the Brotherhood realize the 
taking a direct part in the revolutionary struggle, they 
naturally left in the lurch by the confused mass 
had grouped around Ihemselves. Born took part in 
uprising in May 18-19. and got away by pure luck Bu 
Workers’ Brotherhood held aloof from the f**^®^* . Ijcli, 
movement of the proletariat, as a purely separate , 

to a large exlenl, existed only on paper and played 
subordinate role that the reaction found it necessary ® 
press it only in 1850, and Its surviving branches many ) 

• Htoelalions oftoaC the Tnat «/ the Communhtt a< Cohsof- • ' 

Karl Marx. Seleeled tVori*. VoL II. pp. 20-2t).— 
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later. Born, whose real name should be Dtitietmilcb ' did not 
become a big political figure but a petty Swiss protessor. who 
no longer translates Marx ioto guild language but the meek 
Renan into his own fulsome German.** 

Thai is how EngcU judged the Iwo tactics of Social-Democ- 
racy in the democratic resolution' 

Our new fskro-ites are also lending lo “Cconomistn,” and 
with such unreasonable ical as to earn the praisci, of the 
monarchist bourgeoisie for their “'seeing the light " They too 
collect around lliemscKes a motley crowd, nattering the Econo- 
mists. demagogically attracting the undeveloped masses by 
the slogans of “self-aclivily,” ““democracy." “‘autonomy." etc , 
cic Their labour unions, too. oflen exist only on the pages of 
the braggart new hkra. Their slogans and resolutions betray 
a similar failure lo understand the tasks of the "greal pol'lu.aI 
movement of the prolctatial.’* 

JuQ«-Jul; I90S 
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Tlie (jucalion of parliaao activities is one that greatly inter 
ests our Parly and llic mass of the workers. We have dealt 
willi ttiis qiicsliuii In passing several times, and now we propose 
to give the more complete statement of our views which we 
have promised. 


I 

Let us begin from the begioDing. What are the fondamenlal 
demands wliicti every Marxist should make of an examination 
of the question of the forios of struggle? lo the Hrsf place, 
Marxism differs from alt primitive forms of Socialism by the 
fact that it does not bind the movement lo ony one particular 
form of struggle. If admits the most varied forms of struggle; 
and it does not “concoct” them, but only generalizes, organizes, 
gives conscious expression lo those forms of struggle of the 
revolutionary classes which arise of themselves in the course 
of the movement. Absolutely hostile to all obslract formulas 
and lo all doctrinaire recipes, Marxism demands an afteulive 
altitude lo the mass struggle in progress, which with the devel- 
opment of the movement, willi the growtli of the class con- 
sciousness of the masses, with the accentuation of economic and 
political crises, is continually giving rise to new and mofC 
varied methods of defence and offence. Marxism, therefore, 
positively docs not reject any form of struggle. Under no cir- 
cumstances does .Marxism confine itself lo the forms of struggle 
that are possible and that exist at the given moment only, 
recognizing as it docs that new forms of struggle, unknown W 
the participants of the given period, inevitably arise ns the 
gvwesv social sUaalioa chaages la tills respect Marxism feorfW. 


«r «i- ma) M> rtjTfxi ll. Irnfn tna** iT-iclirT. an<} r».-iVn f»>i 
rlain wJtsJrirr fit irdrh l!i«* insv»r» fortnt of »fni(JClr in«rnlrt| 
l.> tn !!>»• *frl«tn*p of (lirir WV Lno*- - 

ulj KauliV), for fni!a»or. «Jirn <-xjminin4 llio fnniu of *ocUI 
mY>?utlon— iJial !J.r rominj m«i« njIJ inlrtvlwfr now fornu 
of xJrcctIr flat «r err no* iinaWr to fort-w'r 

In v'Ton I j Urr tlctnamU fmfor- 

irnf rxiir.lnalmn I'f llir qyrtlion of U?*- ot ilnijrstr To 

trral I!!!* fj'jfaiiun ejiart fron* tl»r fonm»r lii^^onrsl \ttiia!inn I' 
lo Jir l;^f«r*nl ft! Oir xfty rujim^t* of <!ia1<*c!iral malrrUluni 
M i.niTrn! »larr% of rronomir r\ftl«!!on. tVjvnJtfij! on ifjJTfr- 
rnrrt In (•rtlilira! ant! national-fulttirsi ronililinni, fontliliont 
of lift «•) i oJljrr rontJ.flon*, «liflrtml fonni of itnissip nj'r>rar 
in tJir /orrfrniint] an*! l>rfomc tlio J>rlnfipal forwi of 
and In roanftllon »> Mh fM». l!*r »oroni}jrx . aoilJiar)' formi of 
ttfijfslr cfiancr In tl>rif lorn To aJtrmpI !o atixwrr 

>ri or no tn tlir «ju<ntinn »h»n!«rf any parUfular itirant of 
*!ntirs1r i*- tivrif. without msUnj a rxsintnatlcin 

of IJiT fejimlr xHi-alinn of tl>r plxm jnovm^mt at ih«* Rlxfn 
ala?!* of Ilk drkflt/fifnrnl. itirana romplMrlv !o aliandon thi* 
Manto pokiiion. 

Tlirar arr fJir f«o prlnr}|<at Oironflral |'ropf*kitloni liy 
•Wfli xri* rnukl Ik- ftil Jo!. Tlir lihlory of Mnrxlim In Wi^lrrn 
Huropt* y>roi ltI/-$ an inflnltr mimJrrr of nainplrt cnrrol)onillnR 
what liai jKt-n *al'I, l.'uro(>can .Sorlal-Drmocrary a! Il»c pmmi 
limr rr-ardk patllammlarltm an'I IJir lratl<* union n>ovrnirnl 
»* lli<* pfindpnl fonni of itrufpir; It rrcoRnirrU Inrurrcrlion 
In |J:r pavt. aii-l U r^tutr prrpaird t<* trcnsnlrc U. iliould fondl- 
tiont <’.iansr. In llir fwfurr— «!r»pltt tl^r opinion of l)OUf(?«'lx 
lil.«Tatk IsWr lJ)f Huiklan 0>.|r!'. end t!»r flrrrnjfoi'fif,* Socbl- 
rVnifyracy |r> tJiP 'trvpulirt rr)prtr»l IJir prnrml slrSkp nx n 
xoial jisnacpa. at a mpana of ovorlfimwlnB llir IjoiirRt'ol'lc nl 
wip ktroVp In a non-polillral way — I juI Sort.il-Dpniocraey fully 
»rpf>?nl;pj !lip maji |•olilirBl tlflkr (rspprlally nflpp llie Pxpr- 
r|pnpc of ItiHjl .1 In 1305) a» one of Ihe inclliodt of slnigglc 

' from ll,t 7nvl(Tfl/i (trirA««r TtUe). a wPtlly pul/llOir,l In |(J 0 n >.7 
'<» J’rokniMnWi. Knilion anJ ollirr* (fornifr Soc)«t- 

kij.^h I'lirtiiril • t>pv ihln to OiM »>! tl'P Cnn'lllutltwial- 



The opinion tiMially held of the struggle we are desenbinj 
that il nnarcfiisni, Dianquism, Ihe old Icrrorism, (be acts 
of individiinh isolated from the masses, which demoralize Ihf 
workers, repel wide strata of the population, disorganize the 
movenicnl and injure the rcs'olntion. Esampies in support of 
such nn opinion can easily be found in the events reported 
every day in llic newspapers. 

But are sueJj examples convincing? In order to verify this, 
let us take a locality where llic form of struggle we are exani' 
ining is mojt developed — the Lettish region. This is the way 
tile ncwsp.ipcr fiovope Vremya (in its issues of September 21 
[8] and 25 [121) complains of the activities of the Lcltisb 
Social-Democrats, The Lettish Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (a section of the Aussiao Sociai-DeiDocialic Labour 
Parly) regularly issues its paper in 30.000 copies. The announce* 
ment columns publish lists of spies whom il b the duty 
of every honest person to exterminate. People who assist Ibe 
police are proclaimed "enemies of the revolution, " liable H> 
execution and, moreover, to confiscalloD of property. The 
public b instructed to give money to the Social-Democ- 
ratic Party only against signed and stamped receipt. In the 
latest report of the Parly, showing a total revenue of 48.0M 
rublys for the year, there ligures a sum of 5,600 rubles contri- 
buted by the Libaii branch of arms which was obtained by 
expropriation. Naturally, the A’ouoge Vremyo rages and 
fumes against this “revolutionary law,” against this “sinisler 
government.” 

Nobody will be so bold as to call these activities of the 
Lettish Social-Democrats anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism- 
But why? Because here we have a clear connection between 
the new form of struggle and the uprising which broke out la 
December and which is again brewing. This connection is no 
so perceptible in the case of Russia as a whojo. but it exists- 
The fad that “partisan" warfare became widespread precisely 
after December, and its connection svilh the accentuation not 
only of the economic crisis but also of the polilica} crisis i* 
beyond dispute. The old Russian terrorism was an affair of the 


iafclloclual conspiralor; today os a general rule partisan war- 
fare Is waged by the combatant worker, or simply by the 
UDCinpIoj-ctl worker. Dlanquism ond anarchism easily occur 
lo the minds of people who have a sveaknoss for stcrcolype; 
but under circumstances of Insurrection, wliicli are so apparent 
in Ibc [,eltish region, the inappropriaicness of such trilc labels 
IS only loo obsious. 

The example of Ihe Letts clearly dcmonslrales how in- 
correcl, unscientinc and unhlstorical is the practice so very 
customary among us of analysing partisan svarfarc wilhoul ref- 
erence to the circumsianecs of insurrection Tlic circumstances 
of insurrection must be borne in mind, wc must reflect on 
the peculiar features of an intermediate period between big 
attacks of the Insurrection, wc must realize what forms of 
struggle inc\itably arise under such circumstances, ond not try 
to shirk Ihe Issue by a cotlccUon of words learned by role, 
such as arc used equally by the Cadets and the Kouoye Vremya- 
ites: anarchism, robbery, vagabondlsml 

n is said that partisan acts disorganize our w'ork. Let us 
apply this argument to the siliialion tltal has existed since 
December 190o, to (he period of niack-IIuodrcd pogroms and 
martial law. \Vha( disorganizes the movement more in such 
a period: the absence of resistance or organized partisan 
warfare? Compare iho centre of Dussia wilh her western 
borders, with Poland and the Lellish region. Il is unquestion- 
able that pariisan warfare Is far more widespread and far 
more developed in the western border regions And is it equally 
unquestionable that the revolutionary movement In general, 
and the Social-Democralic movement in parliciilar, are more 
disorpanizfd in the centre of {tussin than in her western 
border regions. Of course, it would not enter out heads to 
conclude from Ihis that the Polish and Lettish Social-Democ- 
ratic movcmenls arc less disorganized (hnnfcs to partisan 
warfare. No. The only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
partisan warfare is not lo blame for the slate of disorganiza- 
tion of the Social-Democratic labour movement in Russia 
in 1906. 

Allusion is often made in this respect to the peculiarities 
of nafion.sl conditions. But this allusion very clearly betrays 



csscnliaJ under cerlain condilions. Social-Dcm'ocracy recognized 
slrcel barricade ngiiling in llic ’forties, rejected if for definite 
reasons al tlie end of Ihc nineteenth century, and expressed 
complete rea<lincss to revise the tatter view and to admit the 
pspedienry ol barricade fighting after tlie espcrience of 
Moscow, wliicli in the words of K. Kaiitsky, initiated new 
tactics of Iiarricade righting. 


II 

Having established the general propositions of Mantism. 
let us turn to tJie liussian Revolution. Let us recall the histori- 
cal development of the forms of struggle it initiated. First there 
were the economic strikes of workers (I896-!D00). then the 
politlral demonstrations of workers and students (100I-02)» 
jieasant revolts (1902), the beginning of mass political strikes 
variously combined with demonstrations (Rostov 1902. the 
strikes in the summer of 1903, January 22 f9). 1905). the sib 
Russian political strike accompanied by local cases of barricade 
lighting (October 1905), mass barricade fighting and armed 
insurrection (1905. December), the peaceful parliamentary 
struggle (April-June 1906). partial milil.'iry revolts (June I905- 
July 1900) and partial peasant revolts [autumn lOOS-auluma 
1900). 

Such is the position of alTairs in the autumn of 1900 froro 
the standpoint of forms of struggle in general. The "relalialor) 
form of struggle adopted by the autocracy is the Dlack-I un- 
dred pogrom, from Kishinev in the spring of 1903 to Sedlelr m 
the autumn of 1906. Throughout this period the organization 
of RIack-Hundred pogroms and the beating up of 
students, revolutionaries and class-conscious workers 
to progress and perfect itself, combining the violence of li ac 
Hundred troops with the violence of hired ruffians, rca 'o 
the point of bomliarding villages and cities by artillery a 
merging with punitive expeditions, piinilivo trains and so foj' 

Such is the principal background of the picture 
this background lliere stands out — unquestionably as 
thing partial, secondary and auiiliary — the phenomenon o > 
study and appreciation of which Ihc present article ii 



Wliat h lliin plipnomrnon* Whal nrr il« foritM* Wlial nrr il« 
\yi.ni .!i,I il ari»p ftn<l Inm fnr Itav 1| .prr.i.l’ Wliat 

U It* ilpiifirancT in Ihr cmrral marrii <>1 ilir r<**n1i>tion'’ Wtial 
i» It* rrlalinn to Itip *triip<;lc of tin* worLins «'ta" nrpanl/rd 
ancl IcJ Ji> Sociai npnirvfrani’ Sitrli an- llir <|iirslioiu wliicli 
«r mint now procrr.! If* rvnniinr aff<*r tiavinq [wiinleJ the 
C*TiiTat ttielcrfliinJ of llir ptcturr 

Ttip plifnnmrnon In whtfli *ro arc intrrr*lp«t i* llip armrJ 
*lnijslp. Il i, con.li.rlp.f (.* m.Ini.lMaf* and l,y »inall proiips 
Some hrion- i,, mnltiilonarj- orjjaniiation*. while nilirr* (llie 
nwjcntg in eerlain part* of Ilimla) ,lo not J>eIonK to an> 
retoiulmnan- nr^Mnifatinn Armed ilrussti** pur*Hr« two diffrr 
aim*, whirl! tmnt l„. di*llnsui*liP!l. in the nrvl 

pare, Ihit *lriisslr aim* at n**.'i**fn.alln;! inilivnhtnU. chief* 
and »iikir,jlnsl^^ in llie army and police, in the *pcnnd jihice. 
Il aim* al the confWcntlon of monetar) fiiml* Initli from the 
BO'cmnient and from pfi*ate |ier*oiH TJie con(!«palc(l fund* 
P« parlly Into llie Irratiiry of the Ihirly. partly for the jpecial 
pur^ic of arming and preparing for innirrrclioii. and parlly 
for Ihc malnidiance of i>ervon* cngngiil in ||ic ulrngglc we arc 
flwril.tng. n,e hi;; eipropriatlon* (Midi a* the (:niie.ninn 
i^^proprialion. involiing ovi-r 200000 niWe*. and the Moscow 
Mproprialion, in*ohing fiTS.OOO rubles) went in fad first and 
rorenio*! to rmolnllonary parties— small expropriations go 
mostly, and sonielimes entirely, to the nninicnanee of 'the 
expropriators. This form of struggle iiniloiihlcdly became 
jsiocly deicIo]>ed and exfensise only in 1000, i.e., after the 
eccinluT uprising The accenlualion of Ihc political crisis to 
he point of an armed struggle onil. in particular, the nccenlua- 
ion of poserty, hunger and unemployment in town and 
«uinlry, was one of Ihc important causes of the struggle we 
are describing. This form of struggle was ndnplod Os Ibc 
preferable ond csen exehiwW form of vorial struggle liy lbe 
vagabond elements of the |>opulalion, lbe Itimpeit-firolelarial 
and llie anarchist groups. The declaration of martial law. llie 
mobilization of fresh troops, Ihe lllack-nundred pogroms 
(Vsllelz), and the conris-martial must he legarded as the 
retaliatory" form of struggle adopted by llie autocracy. 
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The opinion usually held of Hie struggle we are describing 
is llial il is anarchism, Blaaquism, ihe old terrorism, the acts 
of individuals isolated from liic masses, which demoralire the 
workers, repel wide strata of the population, disorganize the 
movement and injure Ihe revolution. Examples in support of 
sucli an opinion can easily he found in the events reported 
every day in the newspapers. 

Dut are such examples convincing? In order to verify this, 
let us take a locality where Ihe form of struggle we are exam* 
ining is most developed — Ihe Lellish region. This is the way 
the newspaper A’ouojre Vremija (in its issues of September 21 
[8] and 25 [12]) complains of the activities of the Lettish 
Social-Democrats. The Lettish Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (a section of Ihe Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Parly) regularly issues ils paper In 30.000 copies. The annouBce* 
menl columns publish lists of spies whom it is the duty 
of every honest person to exterminate. People who assist the 
police are proclaimed “enemies of Ihe reiolitlion," liable lo 
execution and, moreover, lo confiscation of properly. The 
public is instructed lo give money fo ihe Social-Democ- 
ratic Party only against signed and stamped receipt. In the 
latest report of the Party, showing a total revenue of 48,000 
rubips for the year, there figures a sum of 5,600 rubies contri- 
buted by the Libnu branch of arms which was obtained by 
expropriation. Naturally, Ihe Novoye Vremya rages an 
fumes against this “revolutionary law,” against this “sinister 
government.” 

Nobody will be so bold as lo call these activities of Ihc 
Lettish Social-Democrats anarchism, Blanquisni and terrorism. 
Rut svhy? Because here we have a clear connection between 
the new form of struggle and Ihe uprising wliich broke out m 
December and which is again brewing. This connection Is no 
so perceptible in Ihe case of Russia as a whole, hut it * * 
The fact that "partisan” warfare became widespread precise y 
after December, and its connection wJHi the accenfiMliou " 
only of Ihc economic crisis but also of the P®*'*'*^^*, 
beyond dispute. The old Russian terrorism was on aiTalr of 



intellectual conspirator; toda> as a general rule partisan war- 
fare is waged by the combataot worker, or simply by the 
unemployed worker. Blanquism and anarchism easily occur 
to the minds of people who have a weakness for stereotype; 
but nnder circumstances of insurrectioa, which are so apparent 
in the Lettish region, the inapproprialeness of such trite labels 
is only loo obvious. 

The example of the Letts clearly demonstrates how in- 
correct, unscientific and unhistorical b the practice so very 
cuslotoacy among us of analysing partisan warfare without ref- 
erence to the circumstances of Insurrection. The circumstances 
of insurrection must be borne in mind, we must reflect on 
the peculiar features of an intermediate period between big 
attacks of the insurrection, we must realize what forms of 
struggle inevitably arise under such circumstances, and not try 
to shirk the issue by a collection of words learned by rote, 
such as arc used equally by the Cadds and the Noueye Vremya- 
ites; anarchism, robbery, vagabondism! 

It is said that partisan acts disorganize our svork Let us 
apply this argument to the situation that has existed since 
December 1003, to the period of Black-llundred pogroms and 
martial law What disorganites the movement more in such 
a period: the absence of resistance or organized partisan 
warfare? Compare tlie centre of Russia wiih her western 
borders, with Poland and the Lettish region. It is unqiieslioo- 
able that partisan warfare is fat more widespread and far 
more developed in the western border regions. And is if equally 
unqucsiionable that the revolutionary movement in general, 
and the Social-Democratic movement in particular, are more 
disorgonfzed in the centre of Russia than in her western 
border regions. Of course, it would not enter our heads to 
conclude from this that the Polish and Lettish Social-Democ- 
ratic movements are less disorganized thanks to parltsan 
w-arf.irc. No. Tlic only conclusion that c-an Ijc drawn is that 
p.arlis.in warfare is not to blame for the slate of disorganiza- 
tion of the Social-Democratic labour movement in Russia 
in tt)0C>. 

AlliKion is often made in this respect to the peculiarities 
of nation.al conditions. But this allusion very cltirly betrays 



llie weakness of llie current nrgumcnl. If il is a mailer o. 
national condiUons then it is not a mailer of anarchism 
Ulanqtiism or terrorism — sins iliat are common to Russia in 
general and even lo the Russians especially — but of somelhinj 
else. Analyse this something else concretely, genUemeal You 
will llicn lind lhaf national oppression or antagonism eipJaiu 
nolhing, because iJiey lias-o always existed in the western 
border regions, whereas partisan warfare has been engendered 
only by the present historical period. There are many places 
where there is national oppression and antagonism, but no 
partisan struggle, which sometimes develops where there is 
no national oppression whaleser. A concrete analysis of the 
question will show lhal il is not a matter of aalional oppres- 
sion, but of conditions of Insurrection. Partisan warfare is au 
Inevitable form of struggle at a time when the mass movement 
has actually reached the point of insurrection and when fairly 
large intervals occur between “major engagements" "Ui the 
civil war. 

It is not partisan acts which disorganize the movement, 
but the weakness of a party which is Incapable of taking such 
acts under Its control. That is wf)y the anathemas which 
Russians usually hurl against partisan acts are combined with 
secret, casual, unorganized pariisan acts w-hich really do dis- 
organize the Parly. Being incapable of understanding the 
historical condilions lhal give rise to this struggle, we are 
incapable of neulraliziiig its noxious aspects. Y'el the struggle 
is going on. It is engendered by powerful economic and polit- 
ical causes. Il is not in our power lo eliminate these causes 
or to eliminate this struggle. Our complaints against partisan 
warfare are complaints against our party weakness in c 
matter of insurrection. 

U'haf we haw said about disorganiraUon applies also 1° 
demoralization. It is not partisan warfare which demora ires, 
but unorganized, irregular, non-party pariisan acts. He s la 
not rid ourselves one least bit of this most unyueitiona ^ 
demoralization by condemning and cursing partisan oc ° 
condemnation and curses ore ahsohitely incapable of ^ 
a stop lo a phenomenon which has been engendrrM ly pc 
found economic and political causes. It may !« o ‘Jec ci 


if etc Inca^alv^c nf {vottlnj; a to on sttnonnal on<t 
dfmoraliriiif; pfirnonimon. IliH i« no rra^on nliy tJio Port]} 
sttoutJ oitoj't altnorTOol an>t dentoroIUins ot ^iroRRlc. 

Jlul itfli on cilijfftirn Vkoulil !< a purHy l)ourf:foi$-lil>frnl 
ol'ytlicm and not a MariWl <vt»joctton, o Staratsl 

cannot in groerol rtRord cUil nar. nr p.irliinn warfare, wfiirji 
ts one of t$^ forint, a^ otmormal anil ilemoratirlng K M-»rxl»t 
slamlt liy claw ttmpsle. and not !•>' incbl peace In c"rt.iln 
periodN of acute tennomle and political crlw tUe claw slroRfile 
ripent Into a dirrel rUi) war. tr.. into an armed ttroR;te 
liclwecn two sections of the people In »itch perloil* a Maralit 
it clll'ifd to fatour rhll war. Any moral roniJemnati m of 
eitll war would t»e at»tot«tfly Imjiefinitslhlc front Ihe lland* 
point of Manitm. 

In the period of cUll war the ideal partv of the prote’arlal 
h a pghliny port]} Tliit U abtohifely incontrovertible We are 
<iuUe prepared to Rracit that It U po^lhle to argue and prove 
the incTpcilicrtcy from Ifie tiandpoini of ei'il war of parli'iilar 
forma of el\\t war at any partteotar moment \Vc fully edmll 
rriliritm of varinut form* of civil war from llie slandpo'nl 
of tntlUartj ezpedicne]} ood al>tolu(e1y agree tlial in Ififi oues* 
lion II it (lie praelical Soeial'Demoerntie workers in cAi'Ii 
parlieular loealily who must love ihc deciding toice Iliit <ve 
alitolulcly demand in Hie name of Ihe principlei of Marthm 
Dial an analyiit of Die condition* of civil war should not be 
evaded by fiaekneyed and slereol>T>ed phrases alwiil anarchism, 
niam^iiism and Icrrorlsm, and (hat the senseless methn-ls of 
partiian aclivily adnplej by some organlrallon or other of the 
Polith Socialist Parts* at some nionienl or other should not 
he used as a huglvar svhen disenssing Die very qtieslion of Die 
participation of Ihe Social-DeinocralTc Party In partisan 
warfare In general. 

The argument that parllsan warfare disorganizes Dio move- 
ment must l>e regarded critically /Tivry now form of stnigaie, 
aeromranied as it is by new slangers nnd new sacriHees. 
inesi*ahly “disorpanlres" organizations which are nnurennred 
for tills new form of struggle Our old propagandist circles 
svere disorganized hy recoitrsc In methods of ngitallon Our 
comraltlees were sulrseqnenlly disorganized by recourse to 



jl<*nion»lfnlion». H^pry tnililary nrtinn in any war lo a certain 
c^lcnl disofKaniren ihc rank* of llic fjgfifcrs. Hitt thij does ool 
mean llinl one nuisl no! It means that one most Uam 

lo flRiit. Ttinl IS all. 

Wlirn I see SorhJ-Democrats proudly and smojly dcclarinj 
llwl lliey nre not Anarchists, not (hicres. not robbers, that they 
nrc superior lo oil this, tlinl they reject partisan warfare. I ast 
myself: do Ihcse people realize wlial Iliey arc saying? .\nned 
collisions and eonflicls lielween llic niack'Ifnndred goremmeot 
and llie pnptilalion ore taking place all over the country Tbis 
is an ahsoiiilrly inevilatde phenomenon al Ihe present slage 
of drvclopTncnt of Ihe rcroliifion. Tlic population is sponta* 
neoiisly and in an unorgnntzed way — and for that eery reasen 
oficn in iinroriunate and wntfei/rab/e forms — reacting to iMs 
phenomenon also hy armed conflicts and altacks. I can under 
stand us refraining from Parly leadership of fAf# spoalaaenoi 
struggle in n parlicufar place or at a particubr lime because 
of the weakness and unprq>arcdness of our organUallon. I 
realize that this question must be selllcd by the local pracUcal 
STorkers, and that the remoulding of weak and unprepared 
organizaliona b no easy mailer. But when I see a Sacial- 
Domocrntic theoretician or publicist not displaying regret oser 
this unprcparcdncss. but rallicr a proud smugness and a self- 
cxalted tendency' to repeal phrases learnt in caVly youth abou 
anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism, I am hurt by thb degra* 
dnfion of Ihe most rcvolulionory doctrine in the world. 

It is said that partis.'in warfare appro'umales the class 


vagabond. Tliat is true. But it only means that the party o 
the proletariat can never regard partisan warfare as the ot> 
or even as the chief, melhod of struggle; it means fhal • 
method must be subordinated lo other methods, that i n’ 
be made commensurable with the principal metho s 
warf.are, and must be ennobled by the enlightening and 
i/ing influence of Socialism And without this latter con 1 1 > 
every, positively every, melhod of struggle in bourgeois • 
approximates the proletariat lo the position of the j,. 


taneous course 


. above. MMi oeiow ii jiui. . 

of events, becomes frayed, corrupted " 0 “ 
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proslilulod. Strikes, if left to the spontaneous course of events, 
become corrupted into "aUianccs" — agreements between Ibe 
workers and the masters o^ainst the interests of the consumers. 
Parliament becomes cormpted into a brolbcl, -whcTe a gang 
of bourgeois politicians carry on a wholesale and retail trade 
li\ “national freedom,” “Ubcralism." "democracy," republican- 
ism, anti-clericalism, socialism and all the other saleable warps. 
A newspaper becomes corrupted into a public pimp, into a 
means of corrupting the masses, of pandering to the low in- 
stincts of the mob, and so on and so forth. Social-Democracy 
knows of no universal mctlioiis of struggle, such as would shut 
off the proletariat by a Chinese wait from the strata standing 
slightly above or slightly below it. At dilTerent periods Social- 
Democracy applies diflerenl methods, ahvarjs qualifying the 
choice of them by atrUlli; dcPined ideological and organiiaUonal 
conditions.' 


IV 


The forms of struggle in the Russian revolution are distin- 
guished by (heir great variety as compared with the bourgeois 
revolutions in Europe. Rautsky partly foretold this In lb02 
when he said tlial the future revolution (with the exception 
perhaps of Russia, he added) would be not so much a struggle 
between the people and the government as a struggle between 
two sections of the people. In Russia we are undoubtedly 


I The tSotstigTik Socia) Democrats are oticii accused ol a frivolous 
passion for parlisan acts It would Iherefore not be amiss to recall that 
in Use draft resolution on parlisan acts. fA« lecJion of the Dolsheviks who 
deteud partisan acts advanced the loUowing conditions lor llieir recog- 
niUon: "eies” [eiproprtations.~£rf ) of private property were not 
permitted under any circumstaoces; “eaes*" of government properly were 
iwt ttcoCTmeoded but only aUotved, provided that they were controlled 
Dfl lAe I’atig and their proceeds used foe the needs of (/iiurreetion 
Partisan acts in the form of terrorism were recommended against brutal 
government otBcials and aelme members of the Black-Hundreds, but on 
condition that 1) Ibe seotimeols of the masses be ULen into account. 
2l the conditions of the working<lass movement in the given locality be 
reckoned with, and 31 care be tst-eu Ibal the forces of the proletariat 
Should not be frittered away The practical dilference between this draft 
and the resoluUon whicli was adopted at the Unity Congress lies eicfu- 
tiuelg in the fact that "exes" ol government property were not allowed. 



witnessing a wider development of the second struggle than 
was the case in the bourgeois revolutions in the West. The 
enemies of our revolution among the people are few in number, 
but they are becoming more and more organized as the struggle 
becomes more acute and are receiving support from the re* 
actionary strata of the bourgeoisie. It is therefore absorjlely 
natural and inevitable that in such a period, a period of nation- 
wide political strikes, tnsitrrcclton cannot assume the old form 
of individual acts confined to very short intervals of lime and 
to very limited areas. It is absolutely natural and inevitable 
that the insurrection should assume the higher and tnere 
complex form of a prolonged civil war embracing the whole 
country, i.e., an armed struggle between two serlious ol tl*f 
people. Such a war cannot be conceived otherwise Iban a« * 
scries of a few big engagements at comparatively long inler'sh 
and a large number of small collisions during these intervals 
That being so — and it is undoubtedly $o — the Sociol-Deniu^rih 
must absolulely make it Ibelr duly to creole organlzulmiu bed 
adapted to lead the masses in these big cngagcmenlj o'ld pJ 
far ns possible, in these small collisions as well. In o period 
when the class slruggic Inis become accenliialed to the poioj 
of civil war, Social-Democrats must make d their dii‘> 
only to participate but also to play the leading role in ih's •i‘>' 
war The Social-Democrats must train and prep.Tre their 
izations to be really able to art as a brlligrrenl snfe whir 
does not lose a single opportunity of inllicling damage on I r ■ 
forces of the enemy. . 

This is a difricuU task, there is no doubt about if. It 
be accomplished at once. Jiisl as the wliolc people are n ^ 
retrained and are learning to fight in the course of 
war, so our organizations must lie Imined, miisf 
cd In conformity « ith the lessons of experience for the per o 
anre of this tusk. . I 

We tiaxe not (he slightest Intention of foNliog » 

workers any arlifici.il form of struggle, or even of 
from our arnicliair what part any parliriilar form o I’"" 
warfare should play in the general eoursi* of the c »' " 
iliissia. We are far from the thought of regarding " ' y 

judgment of partieufar partisan acts as InJiealhe o » 
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in Social-Democracy. Bu) we do regard it as our duty os far 
as possible to help to arrive at a correct theoretical juclgtueal 
of the new forms of struggle engendered by practical life. We 
do regard it as our duty ruthlessly to combat the steretjtypes 
and prejudices which hamper the class-conscious workers in 
correctly fnrmulaling a new and difficull problem and in 
correctly approaching its solution 


Oclal>rr tdOG 



PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION OFTHE 
LETTERS OF K. SIARX TO L. KUGELMANN 


Our aim in issuing as a separate pamphlet the full coUee* 
tiou ol Marx's letters to Kugelmann published in the German 
Social-Dcniocralic weekly, Neue Zeii, is to acquaint the Russian 
public more closely with Marx ami Marxism. As was to he 
expected, a good deal of space in Marx's correspondence i* 
devoted to personal mailers. For the biographer, this is ex»’eed' 
ingly valuable material. But for Ihe broad public in generali 
and for the Russian working class in particular, those passages 
in the letters which coolain Iheorelical and political material 
are infinitely more important. It is particularly Instructive 
us, in the revolutionary period we are now passing through, 
carefully to study this material, which reveals Marx as a man 
who directly responded to all questions of the labour movemen 
and world politics. The editors of the A’eue Zeit were qu' ® 
right when they remarked IJial "we are elevated by an ac- 
quaintance with the personality of men whose thoughts an 
wills took shape under conditions of great upheavals.’ Sue ^ 
acquaintance is doubly necessary to the Russian Socialis ' 
1907, for it provides a wealth of very valuable indica lo 
concerning the direct tasks confronting the Socialists in eve 
revolution passed through by bis country. Russia y 

through a “great upheaval” at this very moment. Marx s P° ‘ 
in the comparatively stormy 'sixlies should very 
as a direct model for the policy of the Social-Democrat in 


present Russian Revolution. « . in 

We shall therefore only very briefly note the ^ 

Marx’s correspondence which are of particular impor n 
the theoretical standpoint, and shall deal In grca er 
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\vilh his revolutionary policy os a representative of the prole- 
tariat. 

Of outstanding inleresi for a fuller and protounder undei- 
standing of Marxism is the lelict ©f July 11, 1868.' In the form 
of polemical remarks againsi Uie vulgar Economists, Marx in 
this letter very clearly ex))ounds Ms conception of what is 
called the “lahour” theory of value. Those very objections to 
Marx's theory of value which naturally arise in the minds of 
the least trained readers of Capital, and which for this reason 
are most eagerly seized upon by the common or garden 
representatives of "professorial” bourgeois "science.” are here 
analysed by Marx, briefly, simply and wiih rcmaTlcablc lucidity. 
Marx here shows the road lie look and Itic road that should 
be taken to elucidate the la\v <of value. Ife leaches us his 
method, using the most common obiectlotis as illustrations. 
He makes clear tjie connection between such a purely (it would 
seem) theoretical and abslracl iqueslion as the theory of value 
and "the interests of the ruling classes," which oro “to per- 
petuate eon/imon.’’ It U only to be hoped that everyone who 
begins to study Marx and to read Copitol will read and re-read 
this letter when studying the Orst and most difficult chapters of 
Capital. 

Other very intcrc'sling passages in llic letters from the 
IhcoTetical standpoint arc those in which Marx passes Judgment 
on diverse writers. M’hcn you read these opinions of Marx — 
vividly written, full of passion and revealing a profound inter- 
est in all the great ideological trends and their analysis — you 
feel that you are listening to the words of a great thinker. 
Apart from the remarks on Dielzgoti made in passing, the 
comments on the Pxoudlionisis deserve the particular attention 
of the reader.* Tlie “brilHanl” young bourgeois intellectiiaK 
who throw thcmselv« "among the proletariat" at limes of 
social upheaval and who arc iocapablc of acquiring tlio 
standpoint of the working class or of carrying on persistent 
and serious work among the "rank and file" of the proletarian 


' Cf. K»rt Mars, Lrltert lo Dr Kugtlmann, Ene ed., 1931. pp 73 
tt teq.~r(t. 

* Jbtd. pp 39 10— r.f 

IS— evo 
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organizalions, are depicted by a fCTV strokes with remarkab. 
vividness. 

Take the comment on Dfiliring,' which, as it s\cre. 
pates the contents of the famous Anti-Dillu-^g written b 
Engels (in conjunction with Marx) nine years later. Ther 
IS a Russian transtalion of tliis book by Zederbauin which I 
untorlunalcly guilty Loth of omissions and of mistakes anc 
IS simply a bad translation. Here, too, w-e have the commftil 
on Thiinen, which likdwise touches on Ricardo’s theory oi 
rent. Mar.x had already. In 1868, emphatically rejected ‘‘h' 
cardo’s mistakes,” which he finally refuted in Volume III of 
Capital, published In 1894. hut which to this very day orr 
repeated by the revisionists — from our tillra-bourgeois and 
even “Black-Hundred” Mr. Bulgakov to the “almost orlliodo* 
Maslov. . , ) 

Interesting also is the comment on BUolmcr, wUh th® 
judgment of vulgar materialism and the “siipcrflclal noDseiue 
copied from Lange (the usual source of “profossorial" boar* 
geois philosophy!)* 

Let us pass to .MUrx's revolutionary policy. A certain pellj’’ 
hoitrgcnis conception of Marxism is surprisingly current amottil 
Social-Democrats in Russia according to which a rcvolullonj 
ary period, with its speclHc forms of struggle and it* 
proletarian tasks, isulmbst an anomaly, while a “eonstllulion 
and an “extreme opposition” arc the ride. In no other couii rf 
in the world at this moment is Ihero such a profound revo 
tioiiary crisis as in Russia — and in no otlior cotinlry are I er 
“Marxists" Ibeliltlinp and vulgaruing Marxism) who t^c id 
such a sceptical and pl/ilisllne attitude towards the revo iH 
From tlie fact tti.it the content of the revolution Is ho'*®'' 
the shollcrw conchtslon Is slrawn In oiir country ll’'' 
Iwurgeobie is Che tlrMny /orre of the resolution. 
tasks of the jirolefarlal In this revolullou are of ‘j,,, 

and not independent cliaracler and that proti larian len' » 
of the resolution is Impossible! 

How excellenIJy Marx. In his letters to Kiigelmann, etpo^' 

‘ n,J p. M —Id 

• Ibld^ p (M>- Ld. 
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lliia shallow inlerpretation of Maniisml Here is a letter dated 
April 6, 18GG. At that time Man bad finished his principal 
work. He had already given his final Judgment on the German 
Revolution of 1848 fourteen years before this letter was 
written. He had himself^ in 1850, renounced his socialistic 
illusions that a Socialist revolution was impending in 1818. 
And in 186C, when only just beginning to observe the growth 
of new political crises, he writes: 

‘‘^Yill our Philistines |he is referring to the German bour- 
geois liberals] at last realize that without a revolution which 
removes the Hapsburgs and flohenzollerns . . . there must 
finally come another Thirty Years' War. . . 1"' 

Not a shadow of illusion here that the impending revolution 
(It took place from ahoi-e and not from below as Marx had 
expected) would remove the bourgeoisie and capitalism, 
but a most clear and precise statement that it would remove 
only the Prussian and Ausirian monarchies. And what faith 
In this bourgeois tevolutionl ASTial icvolutionary passion 
of a proletarian fighter who realizes the vast significance 
of a bourgeois revolution (or the advance of the Socialist 
movemenll 

Three years later, on the eve of the downfall of the Napo- 
leonic Empire in France, drawing attention to “a very' inter- 
esting" social movement, Marx says in o potitive outburst of 
tnlhusiasin that "the Parisians arc making a regular study 
of Ihcir recent revolutionary past, in order to prepare them- 
selves for the business of tlie impending new revolution. 
And describing the struggle of classes revealed in Ihis study 
of the past, 5Iarx concludes: “And so the whole historic 
witches’ cauldron is bubbling. \Vl»en shall ive [in Germany^ 
be so fart"* 

Such is the lesson that should be learned from Mars hy 
the Russian intellectual Marxists, who arc debilllaled by 
scepticism, dulled by pedantry-, have a penchant for penitent 
speeches, rapidly tire of revoluUon, and who yearn, ns for a 


' Ibtd, p 55— Krf 

• Ibid, p. 83— EJ 

• p 80 — EJ. 
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holiday, /or Ihe inlermcnl of Ihe revolution and its replacemei 
hy constitutional prose. TJiey should learn from the theorel 
cian and leader of the proletarians faith in the revolution, It 
ability to coll on the norking class to uphold its jmmedpal 
revolutionary aims to Ihe last, and the firmness of sphi 
which ndiiiils of no faint-hearted whimpering after feiuporar 
setbacks of llie revolulfon. 

The pedants of Marxism think that Uiis is all elWca 
twaddle, romanticism and lack of a sense of realityl No 
gentlemen, tliis is the combination of rcvolulionary theory anp: 
revolutionary policy without which ifarxism becomes Brents 
noism, Struvism and Sombarlism. The Marxian doctrine has 
bound the theory and practice erf Ihe class struggle into one 
inseparable whole. And whoever distorts a theory whicli 
soberly presents the objective situation info a justificalioa 
of the existing order and goes to the length of striving lo 
adapt liiinself as quickly as possible to every femporary 
dine in the revolution, to discard “revolulionary illusions 
as quickly as possible and to turn to “realistic” tinkering, u oo 
Marxist. . 

During the most peaceful, seemingly “idyllic,” as Mats 
expressed it, and “wretchedly stagnant” (as the ft'eue ZeitJ^ 
it) times, Marx was able to sense Ihe approach of revolu lO 
and to rouse the proletariat to Ihe consciousness of *** 
revolulionary tasks. Our Russian intellectuals, who, likoph>“^’ 
tines, vulgarize Mar.x, teach the proletariat in most lO" 

ary times a policy of passivity, of submissively drilling 
the stream,” of timidly supporting the most unstable e emc 
of the fashionable liberal parlyl 

Marx’s appreciation of the Commune crowns the ® 
to Kiigclmann. And this appreciation is parlicularly “ 
when compared with Ihe methods of Russian Socia • 
crals of the Right wing. Plekhanov, who after Decern er 
faint-heartedly exclaimed: "They should not have a 
arms,” had Ihe modesty to compare himself to 
he implied, also pul the brakes on Uie revolution m ' 

Yes, }\Iar.x also put the brakes on the revolution- 
what a gulf yas^ns between Plekhanov and Marx 
comparison made by Plekhanov himself! 
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In November, 1905, a month before the first revolutionary 
wave had readied its apex, Plekhanov, far from emphatically 
warning the proletariat, definitely said that it was necessary 
to learn to use arms and to firm. Yet. when the struggle flared 
up a monlh later, Plefchanov, without making the slightest 
attempt to analyse its significance, its role in the general 
course of events and its connection with previous forms of 
struggle, hastened to play the part of a penitent intellectual 
and exclaimed: “They should not have taken to arms.” 

In September 1870, sii monffu before the Commune, Marx 
definitely warned the French workers: Insurrection would be 
a desperate folly, he said in the well-known Address of the 
Inlernaiional. He revealed in odooxiee the nationalistic illusions 
concerning the possibility of a movement in the spirit of 1792. 
He was able to say, not after the event, but many month' 
before: “Don't take to arms.” 

And how did he behave when this hopeless cause, as he 
himself had declared it to be in September, began to take 
practical shape in March 1&717 Did he use it (as Plekhanov 
did the December events) to “take a dig" at his enemies, the 
Proudhonists and Blatvqtdsis who ted the Commune? Did 
he begin to scold like a schoolmistress, and say: “I told 
you so, I warned you; this is what comes of your romanti* 
clsm, your revolutionary ravings"? Did he preach to the 
Communards, as Plekhanov did to the December fighters, 
Ihe sermon of Ihe smug philistine: “You should not have taken 
to arms”? 

No. On April 12, 1871, Marx writes an enihusiastic letter 
to Kugelmann — a letter which we would tike to see hung in 
the home of every Russian ^(Scial-Dcmocrat and of every lit- 
erate Russian worker. 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a desperate 
folly; but in April 1871, when he saw the mass movement of 
the people, he observed it wHh the keen Btlenllon of a par- 
ticipant in great events that mark a step forward in the world- 
historic revolutionary movement. 

This is an oltempf, he says, to smash the bureaucratic mili- 
tary machine and not simply to transfer it from one hand to 
another. And he sings a veritable hosanna to the "heroic” 
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Paris workers led by the Proudtionisls and Blanquisis. 
elasticity,” lie writes, “whal historical tnlUalive, wlial a capaeil) 
for sacrifice in these Parisians!... History has no like ex 
ample of a like greatness.”* 

The historical initiative of the masses is whal Marx pr!«i 
above everything else. Oh, if only our Russian Social-lX’itio- 
crals would learn from Marx how to appreciate the hiy 
lorical in<7iah't>e of the Russian workers and peasants In 'Oc- 
tober and December 19051 

The homage paid to the historical initiative ot the masici 
by a profound thinker, who foresaw' failure six months 
fore — and the lifeless, soulless, pedantic: “They should 
have taken to arms!” Are these not ns far apart ns lieavrn flnd 
earth? 

And like a participant in the mass slriigglc, to which he re 
acted with all Ids characlerbtic nrdour and passion, Marx, liv- 
ing in exile In Lontlon. sets to work to crillclrc the 
steps of liie ‘‘foolishly hrave" Parisians who were rewli/ i* 
"storm heauen." 

Oh. how our present “realist” wiseacres among the Marx- 
ists who arc deriding revolutionary romanticism In ntissla b 
tOOCyQi would have sneered at Marx at the time! Mow pf^r ‘ 
would have scofTcd at a materiaUsl, an economist, an ftifinT 
of utopias, who pays homage to an “attempt'' to storm liew'f"- 
Whal tears, condescending smiles or comndsernlion I ij’| 
“men in mufflers”* would have bestowed upon him for _ 
relicl lendencies. utopianism, etc., etc., and for his npprrci* 
lion of a heavrn sfornitng iiiovenienfl , 

flu! Marx was not Inspired with the wisdom of ff''''"""" , 
who are afraid to discuss the leehni'pie of the 
lesoliilion.iry struggle. He discusses precisely Ihe 
problems of the Insurrection. Defence or attack? ne as 


» /6/J, p. j:i— frf ... . 

* -ifrit tn a/a/flerr—n»rTow-wil"‘M. 6tl<* 
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if the military operations were taking place just outside Lon- 
don. And he detides that it mtisl certainly be attack' “Theij 
iftoufd have marched at once on Versailles ” 

This was written in Xpril 1871. a few weeks before tlie 
great and bloody Jfay 

“They should have marched al once on Versailles” — should 
the insurgents who had begun the “desperate 'folly" (Septem- 
ber 1870) of storming heaven. 

“They should not have laken to arms" in December lOOo 
in order to oppose by force the first attempts to withdraw the 
liberties that had been won. . . 

Yes, Plekhanov h'art good reason to compare himselt lo 
Marx.! 

"Second mistake,” Marx soys, "continuing Ins technical 
criticism: “The Central Committee (the military command — 
note this — the reference is to the Central Committee of the 
National Guard] surrendered its power too soon — ” 

Marx knew how to warn the lepders against a premature 
rising. Dut his attitude towards the proletariat which was 
storming heaven was that of o practical adviser, of a partlci- 
panl in the struggle of the masses, who were raising the whole 
movement (o a higher level in spite of the false theories and 
mistakes of QIanqui and Proudhon 

“However that may be." ho WTiles, “the present rising in 
Pails — even if it be cnisticd by the wolves, swine and vile curs 
of the old society — is the most glorious deed of our Party since 
the June insurrection.” 

And Marx, without concealing from the proletariat a single 
mistake of the Commune, dedicated to this deed a work which 
to this very day serves as the best guide in tlic light for 
“heaven” and as a frightful bugbear lo the liberal niid radical 
“stoine." 

Plekhanov dedicated lo Ihc December events a “work" 
which has almost become the bible of the Constitutional-Demo- 
era Is. 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself to 
Marx. 

Kugclmann apparently replied fo Mars expressing certain 
douMs, referring lo the hopelessness of the matter ami prefer- 



ring rcnlism (o romanticism — at any rale, he compared the 
Commune, an fasurrcctfon, {o the peaceful demomiratioa is 
Paris on June 13, 1849. 

Mar-i immediately (April 17, 1871) reads Kugelmaim a 
severe lecture. 

'■ World history,” he s\*rilcs, ‘'would indeed be very easy to 
inoAc, if (he struoyte wexe taken up only on condition of tn- 
fallibly favourable chances.”* 

In September 1870 Man called the insurrection a desperate 
folly. But when the masses rose Marx wanted to march with 
tliciii, to learn with them in the process of the struggle, and 
not to read them bureaucratic admonitions. He realizes that 
to attempt in ads'ance to calculate the chances with complete 
nccnrocy svould be quackeiy- or hopeless pedantry. MTiat he 
values above everything elseisihal the working class heroically 
and self-sacriflciagly lakes the initiative in making world W*' 
tory. Marx regarded world history from the standpoint of 
those who make it without being in a position to calculate the 
chances infallibly beforehand, and not from the standpoint of 
an intellectual philistine who morallies: “It was easy to fof^ 
see . . . they should not have taken to. • . 

Marx was also able to appreciate that there are moments 
in history when llie desperate struggle of tlie masses even fa^ 
a hopeless cause is essential for the further scliooling of 
masses and their (raining for Hie next struggle. 

Such a statement of the question is quite incomprehensi^ 
and even alien in principle to our present-day quasi-Marsis 
who love to lake the name of Marx in vain, to borrow oP f 
his estimate of the past, and not his ability to make 
Plekhanov did not even think of it when he set out a ter 


cember 1905 "to put the brakes on.” Mnul 

But it is precisely this question that Marx 
in the least forgetting that he himself in September 


garded insurrection as a desperate folly. , 

“. . . The bourgeois canaille of Versailles, he wr 
. . presented the Parisians with the alternative of ta 
the fight or succumbing without a struggle. In the la er 


' Cf. Karl Marx, 


Lelltrt to Dt. Kayttmann. tnB 





the deznoralualldn of the working class would have been a far 
greAfer misfortune than the fall of any number of ‘leaders’ ” 
And with this we shall conclude our brief review of the les- 
sons in a policy worthy of the proletariat which Marx teaches 
in his letters to Kugelmann. 

The working class of Russia has already proved once and 
will prove again more than once that it is capable of “storming 
heaven.” 


February 1907 



' PREFACE TO TIIE RUSSIAN TRANSLVTION OP 
LETTERS BY J. F. BECKER, J. DIETZCEN, 

F. ENGELS, K. MARX AND OTHEKS TO 
F. A. SORCE AND OTHERS 


The collection of Iclk-rs by Marx. Engels. Dickgcn, ncci« 
and other leaders of the 1/itcrn.atlonal Mlwnr movement of 
past century lioro presented to llic Russian ptil>lic N n nefd«l 
addition to our advanced Marxist lilcraiiire. 

Wc svill not dwell in detail here on the iniporhmce of Ihnr 
lelters for the history of Soclallim and for n conipfrlietidvr 
treatment of the activities of itarx and Knge/s. This atpeel of 
the matter requires no explanation. \Vc slinll only note that 
understanding of the pnblisliod letters nrceisilates an acfjiialo* 
ance with Itic principal worLs on llie Iilstory of the Inlrrm- 
tional (see Jaeckh, The /n/rrno/ionof. Itiissian Irnnslalion 1'* 
(he Znonitje edition), on the history of the fierman and dnirr- 
lean lalKJur movements (see Fr. Mehrlng, lUttory of 6Vrni"'i 
SociohDemncnteij, and Morris inilquit, fthtory of 
tn Ameriea), etc. 

Neither do s»e intend here to attempt a general outline of 
the eonfenfs of this correspondence or to express an ofMoo 
about tlie Importance of the various historical j^rlndi to which 
it rrbles Metiring lias »lone this extremely svelJ In his arlid'’ 
Per SofQetche Hriefutetnet f.Vewe Xelt, J.ilirg, Nr. I 
unc! 2).' whJeli wilt profably he #p(>ended l.y IJ.e puhliit^ef 
lUe present frani/jfion or wdf he hwet) at u trfi.tratr fl/>’tlio 
puLl.cafion 



rnvACe to lettibt to sorce iS*? 

The lessons which the militant prolelFriat must draw from 
an acquaintance with the intimate sides of Marx's and Engels' 
activities over the course of nearly thirty years (1867-1895) 
are of particular interest to Russian Socialists in the present 
revolutionary period. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
first attempts made in our Social-Democratic literature to ac- 
quaint the readers with Marx’s and Engels’ letters to Sorge 
were also linked up with the “burning" issues of Social-Demo- 
cratic tactics in the Russian Revolution (Plekhanov's Soure- 
tnennaga Zhhn and the Menshevik Olkliki). And it is to an 
appreciation of those passages in the published correspond- 
ence wliich are speclaiiy impotlanf from the point of view of 
the present tasks of the workers’ parly in Russia thal we in- 
tend to draw the attention of our readers. 

Marx and Engels deal most frequently in their letters with 
the burning questions of the British, American and German 
labour movements. This Is natural, because they were Germans 
who at that time lived in England and corresponded with their 
American comrade. Mars expressed himself much more fre- 
quently and In much greater detail on the French labour move- 
ment, and particularly on the Paris Commune, in the letters he 
wrote to the German Social-Democrat, Kugelmann.* 

It is highly instructive to compare what Marx and Engels 
said of the Qritisli, American and German labour movements 
The comparison acquires all the greater importance when we 
remember that Germany on llte one hand, and England and 
America on the other, represent different stages of capitalist 
development and different forms of domination of tlic bour- 
geoisie as a class over the entire political life of these coun- 
tries. From the scientific standpoint, what we observe here is 
a sample of matcriafist dialecGcs. of the ability to bring out 
And stress tlic various points and various sides of the question 
in accordance with the specific peculiarities of varying political 
and economic conditions. From the standpoint of the practical 
policy and tactics of the workers’ parly, what we see here is 
a sample of tVie way in which the creators of the CommuniJl 

* See LtUert of Karl Harx lo Dr. Kugolmann, trtnslalion edited b> 
Venin, with a foreward by ll» editor, St. Peleriburg, 1907 fC/. 
rp- t78 85 of this book — Ed.l 



^fanOesto defined tlie (asks oT llic figliling proletariat in ac- 
cordance willi ilie varying stages of the national labour move- 
nirnl in >ariout countries. 

\\ lint Ntarx and ICngcIs most of all criticize in Brilish and 
American Socialism is Its isolation from Ihe labour inoremeni 
T/ic btirtfcn of ait lliefr numerous comments on the Social- 
Democratic rc<!cralion in England and on Ihe American So- 
cialists is ilic accusation that iliey has-e reduced Marxism to 
a dogma, to n “rigid {ilatre) orthodoxy,” that they consider it 
“a credo and not a guide to action’’^ that they are incapable 
of adapting llicmsclvca to Ihe labour movement marching side 
by side willi tlicm, which, although heipless Iheorctically, is 
a living and powerful mass movement. “Had we from 186i 
to 1873 insisted on working together only with those who 
openly adopted our platform,” Engels exclaims in his letter of 
January 27, 1887, “where should we be today?”* And in an 
earlier lelter (December 28. 1880), in reference to the influence 
of the ideas of Henry George on Ihe American working class, 
he writes; 

"A million or Iwo of workingmen’s eoles neil Norember for t bsM 
fide ^^orkingInen's parly is worth infinitely more at present than a honorta 
thousand votes for a doetrinally perfect plalfoTm."* 


These are very interesting passages. There are Social- 
Democrats in our country who hastened lo make use of them 
in defence of the idea of a “labour congress” or something lo 
the nature of Larin’s “broad labour party.”* W»y 
fence of a "Left bloc”? we would ask these precipitate uW'*' 
ers” of Engels. The letters from which the quotations are taken 
relate to a time svhen the American workers voted at the e ec 
tions for Henry George. Mrs. Wischnewetzky—- an Americ. 


• Marx-EngeU Sdected Cotteipondenee, p. 450.— W. 

* Ibid., p. 455. — Ed. 

« Ini’{K)7 thV M^lhevik Larin .trooRly advocated "p "olXn- 
"labour congress" (at which the Social-Democrats. Socahst-nevom 
.-Lu:..- s.. the set purpose of 


) form a ‘‘broad labour parly.” 

> liquidate Ihe Soclal-Democralh 
lo absorb the vanguard of Ihe working 


pernicious 
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woman wlto married a Russian aod wlio translated Engels' 
worlis — asked him, as may be seen from Engels’ reply, to make 
a thorough criticism of Henry George. Engels writes (Decem- 
ber 28, 188G) that the time has not yet come for that, for it is 
necessary that the workers' party begin to organize itself, even 
it on a not entirety pure program. Later on the workers would 
themselves come to understand what is amiss, "would learn 
from their own mistakes,” but ‘'anything that might delay or 
prevent that national consolidation of the workingmen’s par- 
ty — no matter what platform — I should consider a great mis- 
take....’" 

Engels, of course, perfectly understood and frequently 
pointed out the utter absurdity and reactionary character of 
the ideas of Henry George from the Socialist standpoint. In the 
Sorgr correspondence ti»ere is ft most interesting letter from 
Karl Mars dated June 20, 1681, in which he characterizes 
Henry George os an. ideologist of the ratlical bourgeoisie. "Theo* 
rclically, the man (Henry George) is utterly backward (tofo/ 
nrff?ff),” wrote Marx. Yet Engels was not afraid to join with 
this 5ocfi7/(s( reactionary in the elections, presided there were 
people svho could warn the masses of ’’llic consequences of 
their own mistakes" (Engels, in the letter dated Nevcmlrer 29. 
!88G): 

Regarding the Knights of Labour, an organiiahon of .Amer- 
ican workers existing at that time, Engels svrotc in the same 
letter: ‘'Tlio ssenkest (literally: rotlencsl, /(nifrfej side of the 

K. of L. was their i>olitical nriitratity Tlic first great step 

of iinportancc for csxry country newly entering into the move- 
ment Is always the organization of the w orkers as an Independ- 
ent poHlic.'il party, no matter bow, so long ns it is a distinct 
workers' patty.''* 

It is ohsimis that absolutely nothing In defence of a leap 
fiom Socbl-Dcmocracy to a non-party labour congress, etc., 
can be deduced from this, Biit wboescr wants to escape Engels’ 
accusation of degrading Marxism lo a "dogma," "orthoitoxy.” 
"leclarianism.’’ cle., must conclude from ttiis that a joint eJer 

' Wfler-t>pfri SrlfcteJ I'p SI — Z.'J 

* jwj, p sio— crf. 
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1877-79 — o lurious) war upon opportuniini in Social-Democ- 
racy. 

Lei ns first corroborate this ^y quolations from the letters, 
and then proceed to a judgment of tins phenomenon. 

First of all, we must here note the opinions e.xpressed by 
Xtarx on llochherg and Co. Fr. Mcliring, in his article Der 
Sorgesche Drieftuechsel, attempts to lone down Marx’s attacks, 
as well as Engels' later attacks on the opportunists — and, in our 
opinion, rather overdoes the attempt. As regards Ildcliberg and 
Co. in particular, Mcliring insists on Ins view lhat Marx’s judg- 
ment of Lassallc and the ].,assalleans was incorrect. But, we 
repeat, what Interests us here is not an historical judgment of 
whether Marx’s attacks on particular Socialists were correct 
or exaggerated, but Marx’s judgment in principle on definite 
ciirrenls in Socialism in general. 

While complaining about the compromises of the German 
SociaVDemocrals with the Lassalleans and with Diihring (let- 
ter of October 19, 1877), Marx also condemns the compiocnUe 
“with the whole gang of half-mature sludenls and super-wise 
doclors" [“doctor" in German U a scicntiric degree correspond- 
ing to our “c-todldatc" or "university graduate, class I"), who 
want to give Socialism a “higher idealistic'' orientation, lhat 
Is to say, to replace its materialistic basis (wiiich demands seri- 
ous objective study from anyone who tries lo use il) by modern 
inylhblogy, with its goddesses of Justice, Freedom. Equality 
and Fraietnily One of the representatives of this tendency is 
the publisher of the Journal Zukuaft, Dr. liochberg. who 
“bought himself in” to ll>e Parly — “with 'Ihe noblest’ inten- 
tions, 1 assume, but I do not give a damn for ‘intentions.’ 
Anything more miserable (IJian Ihe program of his Zttkunjl] 
has seldom seen the light of day with more ‘modest’ ‘presuinp- 
licm.' ”• 

In another letter, written almost two jears later (Septem- 
Iver 19. 1879], Marx rebuts the gossip that Engels and he were 
betiind J. Most, and he gives Sovge a detailed account of his at- 
titude towards the opportunists in the German Social-Dcmo- 
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cralic Parly, 'flie Zukunit was run by Hochberg, Schramm and 
lid. Ilernslcin. Mar* and Kngeb related fo bare anything to do 
with such a puLlicafion, and when Ihe question was raised of 
establishing a new Party organ with Ihe participation of this 
Mme Ilochberg and with his financial assistance. Mar* and 
Lngcls first demanded Ihe accqitance of their nominee, Hirsch, 
as responsible editor lo exercise control over this “miilure of 
doctors, students and professorial-SocialisIs” and then directly 
addressed a circular letter to Bcbel, Llebknccht and other 
leaders of Ihe Social-Democratic Parly, warning them that they 
would openly combat “such a vulgarization [Verludenutg~-o!t 
even stronger word in German) of theory and Party,” imles 
the tendency of Hochberg, Schramm and Bernstein changed, 
TJiis was the period in the German Social-Democratic Party 
which Mehring described in lus IHslorg as “a year of confusion” 
{Ein Jahr der Verwirrung). After the Anti-Socialist Law, the 
Parly did cot at once find Ihe right path, first succumbing to Ihe 
anarchism of Most and the opportunism of Hochberg and Co. 
“These people,” Mar* wTites of Ihe latter, “nonentities In 
theory and useless in practice, want to draw the teeth of So* 
dalism (which they have corrected in accordance with the 
university recipes) and particularly* of the SodaI*Democratic 
Party, to enlighten the workers, or, as they put it, to fmhue 
them with ‘elements of education’ from their confused half* 
knowledge, and above all lo make the Parly respectable in the 
eyes of the petty bourgeoisie. They are just wretched coll^le^ 
revolutionary windbags." 

The result of Mars’s “furious" attack was that Ihe oppor- 
tunists retreated and — effaced themselves. In a teller of h®* 
veniber 19, 1879. Marx announces that Hochberg has been re- 
moved from the editorial committee and that all the influcnlia 
leaders of the Parly* — Bchcl, Liebknecht, Bracke, etc. have 
repudiated his ideas. The Social-Democratic Parly organ, I ^ 
Social-Democrat, began to appear under the editorship of 
mar, wlio at that time belonged lo the revolutionary wing o 
the Party. A year later (Xovember 5. 1880), Marx relates 
he and Engels constantly fought Ihe “miserable" way In w ic ' 
the Social-Democrat was conducted and often expressed I le 
opinion sharply (wobeVt oft schorl hergehl). Liebitneclil \ *■ 



Marx in ISSO and promtird that thrr« would !»• an "im|)r(i>>- 
mmr in oJi rnpfCU. 

IVacr wai miorfd. and llir war nrtcr came out (nio llir 
open, llikhber); retired, and itemxtrifl l>ecame a revolutionary 
Soeial-l^cmorral — at Irait until llie death of Kngrh in t89j. 

On June ?0, 1^82, Knerit writea to Sor^c and sprakt of 
tliii xtrupgle ai already a IhlnR of the pa«t. “In grneral. tliingv 
in Germany arc gaing splendidly 1| U (rue that the literary 
genUeinen In the Tarty tried to eausc a reactionary swing, hut 
they failed ignomlnioutly. The ahusc to which (lie Social- 
Democratic worlkffi are helng everywhere subjected has made 
them everv'where more revolutionary than they were three 
years ago.... Tlicve gentlemen (the I’arly literary people] 
wanted at att covls to heg for the repeal of the Anti-Socialivt 
Law Ilf mildness and meeVneii. fawning and humility. Iiccauve 
it had summarily deprived them of their literary rarningv 
Ax soon as the Uw Is repcate«l . . . the split will opparcnlly lie- 
eomc an ofnii one. arul the Vicrcets and IhVhliergv will form 
a separate Itighl wing, where they can he treated with from 
lime to time until they deflnltety eomc a cropper. Wu an- 
nounced this Immediately after Ihe passage of the Anli-Soclal- 
1st Law. svhen IlOchherg and Schramm puLIisheil in the John 
huch what was under the circumstances a movt infamous Judg- 
ment of the work of the Parly and demanded more cultivated 
{jebildeirs Instead of gflildflei. Engels Is olluiling to llic Ilerlin 
accent of the German literary people), retinevl and elegant 
behaviour of the Party.'* 

Tliis forecast of a Ilcmsieiniad nuide in 1682 wossirikingly 
connrmed in 1608 and subsequent years. 

And since then, and particularly after Nfarx's death. Lngcis, 
it may be said without exaggeration, was untiring in ids cfTorts 
to straighten out what the German opportunists liad dtslorlcd. 

The end of 1881. Tlie "petty-bourgeois prejudices" of 
Ihc German Social-Democratic Reichstag deputies, who vot- 
ed for llic slcanuhip subsidy {Dampfeuubi}e$tian, see Ktcli- 
ring's llistoru) arc condemned. Engels informs Sorge that 
he has to correspond a great deal on this subject {letter of 
December 31, 1884). 

1835, Giving his opinion of the whole business of ihe 
IJ-CEO 
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Ddiiip/ersiibocntion, Kngcis wriles (June 3) that "il aljnosl 
came lo a spHJ.” Tlic “pliilislinism” of Ihe Social-Democratic 
<Ii‘pulies was "colossal.” “A pcily-bourgeois Socialist fraclionis 
itievilahic in a coiinlrj* like Germany,” Engels says. 

1887. Engels replies lo Sorge who had written that the 
Parly was disgracing itself by electing such deputies as Vie- 
reck (a Social-Dcmocral of Hie Iluchberg type). There is 
nothing lo be done — Engels excuses himself — the workers’ 
party cannot find good deputies for ihe Reichstag. “The gentle- 
men of the Right wing know that they are being tolerated 
only because of the Anti-Socialist Law, and that they will be 
thrown out of the Parly Ihe very day the Party secures free 
dom of action again.” And, in general, il is preferable that “the 
Parly he better than its parliamenlarj- heroes, than the other 

way round" (March 3. 1887). Liebknechtisaconcilialor— Engels 

complains — he always glosses over dilTcrences by phrases. Bu 
when it conies lo a split, he svill be with us at the decUire 
moment. 


1889. Two International SociabDemoeralic Congresses W 
Paris. The opportunists (headed by the French posslbiluW 
.split away from the revolutionary Social-Democrats. Enge* 
(he was then sixty-eight years old) flings himself Into 
like a young man. A number of letters (from January 1- 
July 20, 1889), are devoted lo Ihe fight against the opportunisu- 
Not only they, but also llie Germans — Liebknecht, Bebel an' 
others — are flagellated for their concilialionism. 

The possibilists have sold Iheirselves to the governme 
writes Engels on January 12. 1889. And he accuses ™ ! 

bers of the British Social-Democratic Federation of n 
allied themselves with Ihe possibilists. “Tlie writing nn 
ning about in connection with this damned ... , ,re 

no time for anything else.” (May 11, 1889.) The possi 1 1 
busy, but our people arc asleep, Engels wriles 
even Auer and Scliippet arc demanding that wc a en 
sibilist congress. But this “at last" opened I'”"’’'*'’"?’ * j ty 
Engels, togellier witli Bernstein, writes oP- 

Bernslcin — Engels calls them “our pamphlets ) .i jUju 

porlunists. “With ttie exception of Itie S.D.F., ic P 
base not a single Socialist organization on Hu^'r 
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•whole of Europe. [June 8, 1889 ) They are, consequently, fall- 
ing back on llie non-Socialist trade unions [let the advocates 
of a broad labour parly, of a labour congress, etc., in our 
country take note!). From America they will gel one Knight 
of Labour.” The opponent is the same as in the fight against 
the Bakunists: “Only with this dilTerence that the banner of 
the Anarchists has been replaced by the banner of the possl- 
bilists. There is the same selling of principles to the bour- 
geoisie for concessions in retail, namely, for well-paid jobs for 
the leaders (on the town coundls, labour exchanges, etc.).” 
Brousse (the leader of the possibilists) and Hyndman (the leader 
of the S.D.F. which had united wilh the possibilists) attack 
“aiithoiitatian Marxism” and want to form the “nucleus of a 
new International.” 

“You can have no idea of the naivel6 of the Germans. It 
has cost me tremendous cfTorl to explain even to Bcbel what 
It really all means.” (June 8, 18S9.) And •when the t-wo con- 
gresses met, when the revolutionary Social-Democrats numer- 
ically exceeded the possibilists {united wilh the trade un/on- 
{its, the S.DF., a section of the Austrians, etc.), Engels was 
Jubilant (July 17, 1889). lie was glad that the concUlaloty 
plans and proposals of Liebknccht and otliers had failed 
(July 20, 1889) . “It serves our sentimental conciliatory brethren 
tight, that for all their amicablcness, they received a good kick 
Iti their tenderest spot. This will cure them for some time,” 

. ■ . Meliring was right when he said {Der Sorgesehe Brief- 
wechsel) that Mar.x and Engels had not much of an idea of 
“good manners”: “If they did not think long over every blow 
they dealt, ncitticr did they whimper over every blow they re- 
ceived. ‘If you think tlut your pinpricks can pierce my old, 
well-tanned and (hick hide, you are mistaken,' Engels once 
Wrote.” And the iinpcrviousncss they had themselves acquired 
they attributed to others as well, says Mchring of Marx and 
Engels. 

1893. The flagellation of the “Fabians,” which suggests it- 
self — when passing Judgment on the Bcrnsleiniles (for was it 
not wilh the “Fabians” in England that Bernstein “reared” his 
opportunism?). “The Fabians are an ambitious group here in 
London who have underslandiug enough to realize the incsi- 
13* 



^ * ftvolullon. Lul who could nol possitly 

I . * IhU K pnlic tAtk to the rough proleljrial alone and 
arc Uirrcforr kind rnough fo icf Ihcnnclrc* at the head. Fear 
of llip rryotidion it their fundamental principle. They are fie 
rdiiMlcd par tterUtner. Ttielr socialiim b municipal jocial- 
1«:>. nt)J the nation hut the miinidpalily Is to become lie owner 
of the m.an» of pro<luctlon. at any rale for the lime being. 

I fih 4ncl.-)ti4m of llirirs h then represented os on extreme bnl 
iMr» 11.11,10 conirijucncc of I^utgcoit Liberalism, and hence fol- 
low their tactics of nol decisively opposing the Liberals as ad- 
\rrsarlea hut of pushing them on towards Socialist conclnsions 
and llicrctorc of intriguing with them, of ‘permeating Liber- 
alism wilh Socialism,* of not putting up Socialist candidafa 
against the Lilurmls, hut of fastening them on to the Liberals, 
forcing tlicm upon them, or deceiving ihem into taking them. 
That In the course of thU process they are either lied fo and 
deceived themselves or else betray Socialbm, they do not of 
course realize. 

"With great industry* they* have produced amid all sorts of 
rubhlsli some goo{t pfopag.indiil writings as well, in fact the 
best of the kind wliich the English have produced. But as soon 
as they gel on to their specific tactics of hushing up tbe class 
struggle It all turns putrid. Hence loo their fanatical hatred of 
Jlnrx and nil of us — because of the class struggle.. 

“These people have of course many bourgeois followers 
and therefore money....”' 


A CLASSICAL JUDGMENT OF THE OPPORTUNISM OF 
THE INTELLECTUALS IN SOCIAL-DEMOCR-ACA" 

1894. The Peasant Question. “On the Continent,” Engeh 
writes on November 10, 1894, “success is developing the aF 
petite for more success, and catching the peasant, in the liters 
sense of the word, is becoming the fashion. First the Frenc t 
in Nantes declare through Lafargue not only . . . that it ” 
our business to liasten . . . the ruin of the small peasant whic 
capitalism is seeing to for us, but they also add that we raus 


‘ Ibid., pp. 505-08.— £d. 
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direclly prefect Ihe small peasant against lasatioa, usurers and 
landlords. But we cannot cooperate in this, first because it 
is stupid and second because it is Impossible. Next, however. 
Vollmar comes along in Frankfurt, and wants to bribe the 
peasanlnj as a lohole, though the peasant he has to do with in 
Upper Baxaria is not the debt-laden poor peasant of the Rhine- 
land but the middle and es'en the big peasant, who exploits his 
men and women farm servants and sells cattle .md grain in 
masses. And that cannot be done without giving up the whole 
principle.”’ 

1SD4, December 4. 

“...The Bax’arians, who have become very, very oppor- 
tunistic and have almost turned into on ordinary people’s party 
(that is to say, the majority of leaders and many of those who 
have recently joined the Patty), voted in the Bavarian Diet for 
the budget as a whole; and Vollmar in particular has started 
an agitation among the peasants with the object of winning 
Ihe Upper Bavarian big peasants — people who own 25 to 80 
acres o! land (10 to 30 hedarcs') and who thereJotc cannot 
manage without wage-labourers — instead of winning their 
farmhands.” 

We lluis see that for more than ten years Mar.t and Engels 
systematically and unswervingly fought opportuni.sm In the 
German Social-Democratic Parly and attacked Intellectual phi- 
lislinism and petly-bourgeoisdom in Socialism. This is an ex- 
tremely important fact. The general public knows that German 
Social-Democracy is regarded as a model of Marxist proletarian 
policy and tactics, but it docs not know what a constant war 
the founders of Marxism had lo wage against [he ‘‘Right wing” 
(Engels’ expression] of that party. And it is no accident that 
soon after Engels’ death this war turned from a concealed war 
into an open war. This was an incvitahlc result of the decades 
of historical development of German Social-Democracy. 

And nosv we very' clearly perceive tlic two lines of Engels’ 
(and Marx's) recommendations, directions, corrections, threats 
and exhortations. They most insistently catted upon the nriltsh 
and American Socialists to merge wilh Ihe labour movement and 
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to eradicate the narrow and hidebound sectarian spirit from 
their organizations. They most insistently taught the German 
Social-Democrats to bewafe of succumbing to phiiislifl- 
ism, to parliamentary idiotism” {Marx’s expression in Its 
letter of September 19, 1879), to petty-bourgeois intellectosl 
opportunism. 

Is it not characteristic that our Social-Democratic gossips 
have noisily proclaimed the recommendations of the first kin>l 
and have kept their mouths shut, have remained silent over 
the recommendations of the second kind? Is not such one 
sidedness in appraising Marx's and Engels' letters the best in- 
dication, in a sense, of our, Russian Social-Democratic ••• 
“one-sidedness”? 

At the present moment, s%*hcn the international labour 
movement is displaying symploms of profound ferment ano 
wavering, when cxiremes of opporiunism. “parliamentary id'O*' 
ism” and philistine reformism have evoked opposite extr«n« 
of revolutionary syndicalism, the general line of Marx’s aau 
Engels' “amendments” to British and American Socialism ana 
German Socialism acquires exceptional importance. , 

In countries where there arc no Social Democratic workers 
parties, no Social-Democratic members of parliament, no syJ 
tematic and consistent Social-Democratic policy either at *le^ 
tions or in the press, etc., Marx and Engels taught that the ► 
ciallsts must at all costs rid themselves of narrow sectarian* 
and join with the labour movement so as to shake up the 
letariat politienllg, for in the last tiurd of the nineleeni a 
tiiry the proletariat displaye«l almost no political tmlepen en 
cither in England or America. In these countries where 
lorical bourgeois-democratic tasks were almost . 

sent — the political arena was wholly filled hy the 
and self-complacent bourgcoiile, which in the art of 
corrupting and bribing the workers ha* no equal nny"^ _ 
the world. , 

To think that these recommendations of Marx an , 
to the British and American lalmur movement con 
and directly applied to Russian eondlllons I* to ine . 
not in order to comprehend Its method, not In order 
the concrete Iiistorl-'nl pefiiliarlli?' of Ihe lal'O’ir nio’'* 
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definite countries, but in order to settle petty factional, intel- 
lectual accounts. 

On the other hand, in a country where the bourgeoi.s- 
democratic revolution was still incomplete, where “military 
despotism, embellished with parliamentary forms” (Marx’s ex- 
pression in his Critique of the Gotha Program) prevailed, and 
still prevails, where the proletariat had long ago been drawn 
into politics and was pursuing a Social-Democratic policy, 
what Marx and Engels feared most of all in such a country 
was parliamentary vulgarization and philistine debasement of 
the tasks and scope of the labour movement. 

It is all the more our duly to emphasize and advance this 
side of Marxism in the period of the bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution in Russia because in our country a large, “brilliant" and 
rich bourgeois-liberal press is vociferously trumpeting to the 
proletariat the "exemplary” loyalty, Ihe parliamentary legal- 
ism. the modesty and moderation of the neighbouring German 
labour movement. 

This mercenary lie of the bourgeois betrayers of the Rus- 
sian Revolution is not due to accident or to the personal de- 
pravity of certain past or future ministers in the Cadet camp 
It is due to the profound economic interests of the Russian 
liberal landlords and liberal bourgeois. And in combating this 
lie, this “making the masses stupid” (.l/ajjenuerdummwnj — 
Engels’ expression in his letter of November 29. 188C), the let- 
ters of Marx and Engels should serve as an indispensable 
weapon for ail Russian Socialists. 

The mercenary' lie of the bourgeois liberals holds up to the 
people the exemplary "modesty” of the German Social-Demo- 
crats. Tlie leaders of these Social-Democrats, the founders of 
Hie theory of Marxism, tell us: " 

“The revohiUonary language and action of the French has 
made the 'whining of live Yicrecks and Co (the opportunist 
Social-Democrats in the German Reichstag Social-Democratic 
fractionl sound quite feeble (ih® ccfetcnce is to the formation 
of a labour party in the TreDch Chamber and to the Deca- 
zcville strike, which split the French Radicals from the French 
proletariat], and only hicbknecht and Rebel spoke in the last 
debate , . , and both pf them spoke well. ^Yc can with this do 



bale once more show ourselves in decent society, which waj 
by no means the case with all d( them. In general it is a good 
thing that the leadership of the Germans (of the international 
social movement], particularly after they sent so many Philis- 
tines to the Reichstag (which, it is true, was unavoidabie). 
has Iwcome rather disputable. In Germany everything he- 
comes philistine in peaeelut times; and therefore the sting of 

French competition is absolutely necessary ’’ (Letter of 

April 29, 1886.) 

Such are the lessons which must be drawn most firmly of 
all by the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party which is 
ideologically dominated by the influence of German Social- 
Democracy. 

These lessons are taught us not by any particular passage 
in the correspondence of the greatest men of the nineteenlb 
century, but by the whole spirit and substance of their com- 
radely and frank criticism of the international experience of 
the proletariat, a criticism which shunned diplomacy and pcHy 
considerations. 

How far all the letters of Marx and Engels were Indeed 
imbued witii this spirit may also be seen from the followinit 
passages whicli it is true are, relatively speaking, of a partic- 
ular nature, but wliich on the other band are highly charneler- 
istic. 

In 1889 a young, fresh movement of untrained and tia 
skilled labourers (gasworkers. dockers, etc.) began In Englao > 
a movement marked by a new and revoliilionary spirit. 
was delighted with it. He refers cxullingly to the port p y 
by Tussy, Marx’s daughter, who agitated among these work- 
ers. . . The most repulsive thing here,” he says, 

London on December 7. 1889, "Is the bourgeois 
which has grown deep into the bones of the workers, le 
vision of society info a scale of Innumerable degrees, rnc i 
ognized without question, each with Its own pride “ 
with its native respect for its •betters’ and •superiors, u 
old and firmly established that the bourgeois still find •' P'* ' 
easy to gel their bail accepted. I am not at all sure, ® 
stance, that John Burns is not secretly prouder of hl» 

Vrv wi*i CarAina’i M arming. iw4 bourg 
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in general than of his popularity with his own class. And Cham' 
pion — an ex-Lieutenant — ^has inWgned for years "with bour- 
geois and especially wilh cooservaUve elements, preached So- 
cialism at the parson’s Church Congress, etc. Even Tom Mann, 
whom I regard as the finest of them all, is fond of mentioning 
that he will he lunching with the Lord Mayor. If one com- 
pares this with the French, one can see what a revolution is 
good for afler all.”* 

Comment is superfluous. 

Another example. In 1891 there was danger of a European 
war. Engels corresponded on the subject with Bebel, and they 
agreed that in the event of Russia attacking Germany, the 
German Socialists must desperately fight the Russians and any 
allies of the Russians. “If Germany b crushed, then we shall 
be too, while in the most favourable case the struggle will be 
such a violent one that Germany will only be able to hold on 
by revolutionary means, so that very possibly we shall be 
forced to come into power and play the part of 1793." (Lel« 
let of Oclober 24, 1891.)* 

Let this be noted by those opportunists who cried from the 
housetops that "Jacobin" prospeeb for the Russian workers' 
party In 1905 were un-Social-Democralic! Engels squarely sug- 
gests 1o Rebel the possibility of the Social-Democrats having 
to participate in a provisional government. 

Holding such views on the lasks of Social-Democratic 
workers’ parties it is quite natural that Marx and Engels should 
have the most fervent faith in the Russian Revolution and its 
great world significance. tVe sec this ardent expectation of a 
revolution in Russia in this correspondence over a period of 
nearly twenty years. 

Here is Marx’s letter of September 27, IS77. He b quite en- 
thusiastic over llic Eastern crisis;* “Russia has long been stand- 
ing on the threshold of an upheaval, all the elements of it 
are prepared. . . . Tlie gallant Turks have hastened the explo- 
sion by years with the thrashing they have inflicted . . . The 

■ ' Ibid, p <111.— /.'ff 
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uphcava] will begin tecumfum artem [according fo lie rolei 
of llic nrl) wilh some ptaglny at fonjfib;//onfl//im and Uien 
llicrp will lip n fine row {et // p mtra un beati tapagt). If SloUiSf 
Nnliire U nol porliciilnrly unfavourable towards us we shall 
alill live to see the fun!"' (Marx was then fifty-nine years old.) 

Mollicr Nninre did nol — and could nol very well — permit 
Marx to li\e "to see the fun." Dul he foretold the “playing at 
conslilulionalism,’’ and it is as though his words were wrilfea 
yoslcrday in relation to the First and Second Russian Dumas. 
.\n{l wc know that the warning to the people against “playing 
at constitutionalism'’ was the "living soul” of Ihe tactics of boy- 
cott so defc.sicd by the liberals and opportunbts 

Here is Marx’s letter of November 6. 1880. lie is delighted 
with the success of Capitrd in Russia, and takes the part of the 
NarodooolIM against the newly-arisen group of Chernopere- 
dellsL* Marx correctly perceives Ihe anarchistic elements w 
the latter’s views. Not knowing and having then no eppor- 
lunlty of knowing the future evolution of Ihe Chernopere- 
(lellshNarodniks into Social-Democrats, Marx otbeks the Cher- 
nopercdeltsl with all his trenchant sarcasm: 

“These gentlemen are against all political-revolutionary ac- 
tion. Russia is to make a somersault into the anarchisl-cow- 
munist-alhcist milleniumt Meanwhile, they are preparing o 
this leap wilh the most tedious dodrinairism. whose so-ca e 
principles are being hawked about the street ever since ® 
late Bakimin.” . 

We can gather from this how Mara would have ju ge 
significance for Russia of 1905 and the following yearn o 
“political-revolutionary action” of Soeial-Demoeracp- 


‘ /bid., p .US.— £d. _ , ,u populiJl 

* ^'a^a(}oooU3i nnd CArrno/>prerfWfj«— i.e.. niem^rs .‘pirt- 

organizaUons— "Narodnaya Volya" (see footnote to p. 88 an 

der ("Black Redistribution"). Unlike the b’arodooolttt. lbt l-^ 
delt$i maintained that a direct poHtkal struggle against e 
racy was of secondary imporlance and adTOcaled *°PP®j , . (he 

of the people for a general nnd "juir division of a « leaders of 
practical aim of their group. Its evislenee was ‘(andpolnl of 

Ihe group, headed by Plekhanor. very soon adopted the sw" P 
^fnrIism.— Cd. . . , pukhanov er 

* By file way. if my memory does not «# Epgri* 

V. I. Zasulich told me tn 1900-03 about the fsUfenca pf « If1 *f P 



Here, is a letter by Engels dated April 6, 1887: “On the 
other hand, it seems as if a crisis is impending in Russia. The 
recent attentats rather upset the apple-cart. ..." A letter of 
April 9, 1887, says the same thing.... “The army is full of dis- 
contented, conspiring officers. [Engels at that time was in- 
fluenced by the revolutionary struggle of the “Narodnaya 
V’olya” parly; he set his hopes on the officers, and did not yet 
sec the revolutionary Russian soldiers and sailors, who mani- 
fested themselves so magnificenlly eighteen years later. . . .] I do 
not think things will last another year: and once it breaks 
out (fosge/if) in Russia, then hurrah!” 

A letter of April 23, 1887; “In Germany there is persecu- 
tion [of Socialists] after persecution. It looks as if Bismarck 
wants to have everything ready, so that the moment the rev- 
olution breaks out in Russia, which is now only a question of 
months, Germany could ImnuMliately follow her example (/o»- 
pcjc/ifogen iverdcn)." 

The months proved to be very, very long ones. Doubtless. 
Philistines wiil bo found who, knitting their brows and wrin- 
kling their foreheads, will sternly condemn Engels' "resolution- 
ism,” or will indulgently laugh at the old utopias of the old 
revolutionary <.\llc. 

Yes, Marx and Engels erred much and often in dclcrmin- 
Ing the proximity of revolution, in their hopes in the victory 
of res'olution (c.g., in 1818 in Germ.nny). in their faith in the 
Imminence of a German '‘rcpuhric” |“lo die for the republic." 
wrote Engels of that period, recalling his senlimenls as a par- 
ticipant in the military campaign for an imperial constitution 
in 1818-49). Tliey erred in 1871 when they were engaged in 
“raising revolt in Southern France, for which" they (Becker 
writes “we," referring to himself and his nearest friends; let- 
ter T\o. 14 of July 21, 18"1) “did. sacrificed and risked all lh.al 
was humanly possible....” The same letter says: "If we had 
had more means in March and Ajjril we would have roused 


to I'UVliaTio'f on Our nijerewfer on »be rhsnrter oT pie tm;wnrtinS 
TCTolulion tn Rnnij. II wonM be interestiBa lo know preeiselT— Ihere 
•«ch • letler. <Joe» tl flill eslil. and it It Bol lime to pabti«h Jtf (See CngeJ»" 
teller to ZatuIieS of April JS, |<S5. Jforr-trjffr. Stifcttil Corrtifspdrricf, 
rp. 4J5-4S,— 



the whole of Soulhem France and would hare saved Ihe Com- 
mune in Paris.” But such errors — the errors of the giaals of 
revolutionary thought who tried to raise and did raise Ihe pro- 
letariat of the whole world above the level of petty, common- 
place and trifling tasks — are a thousand limes more noble and 
magnificent and historically more valuable and true than the 
puerile wisdom of official liberalism, which sings, shouts, ap“ 
peals and exhorts about Ihe v-anity of revolutionary vanilies- 
the futility of the revolutionary struggle and the charms of 
counter-revolutionary “constitutional’’ fantasies.... 

The Russian working class will win Rs freedom and ghe * 
fillip to Europe by its revolutionary action, full though it may 
be of mistakes — and let Ihe philistines pride themselves on t e 
infallibility of their revolutionary Inaction. 



THE DEVELOPJIENT OF CAPITAUS3I IN RUSSU 


THE PROCESS OP rOHltAylON OF THE KOUB UASEBT FOR 

larce*scalb industry 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
\£xmp() 

Tlic present work was wrilteo in the period just preceding 
tlie Russian Revolutloo, during the temporary lull thul set 
In Q'ftcr the outbreak of the big strikes of I895>00. The labour 
movement at that time retired uithin itself, as it were, spread- 
ing and gaining depth and preparing for the beginning of the 
demonstration movement of IdOl. 

The analysis of the social and economic system, and, con- 
sequently, of the class structure of Russia given in this work 
on the basis of an economic investigation and critical esamtna- 
lion of statistical data is now being corroborated by the opsn 
political action of all classes in the course oT the revolution. 
The leading cole of the proletariat has been fully revealed It 
has also been revealed that the strength of the proletariat in 
the historical movement is immeasurably greater tlian the pro- 
portion it conslilulcs of the total population. The economic 
basis of both these phenomena is shown In the present work. 

Further, the revolution is non* increasingly revealing the 
dual status and dual role of the peasantry. On the one hand, 
the cslensiNc remnants of the corvfe system and all sorts 
of survivals of serfdom, logellier with the unprecedented im- 
povcrisbmenl and ruin of the poor peasants, fully csplsin the 
deep sources of the revolutionary peasant movement, the deep- 
l>lng toots of the revolutionary spirit of Ibe peasantry as & 
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iiinss. On the oilier Stand, Ihe course of Ihc revolulioa, Ihe 
diaraclcr of llic various polilica] parlies, and Ihe numeroos 
poIiUcal ideological trends all reveal the inhercnlly conlradic- 
lory class slnictiirc of this mass, ils pelty-hourgeois nafnre, 
and the antagonism between the proprietor and proletarisa 
tendencies within it. The was'erinj of the impoverished small 
proprietor between the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie and 
the revolutionary proletariat is as inevitable as is the fact in 
every capitalist society that an insignificant minority of the 
small producers prow rich, “come up in the world,” become 
bourpeois, while the ovenvhelming majority are cither utterly 
ruined and become wage-workers or paupers, or clseconslnnlly 
live on the verge of a proletarian existence. The economic basis 
of both trends among the peasantry is shown in Ihe present 
work. 

On this economic basis. Ihe revolution in Russia, of course. 
Is Inevitably a bourgeois revolution. This Marxist^ thesis 1* 
absolutely incoatrovertibic. It must never be lost sight of. 
must always be applied to all economic and political questions 


of the Russian Revolution. , . 

But one must know how to apply if. The concrete 
of the status and the inleresU of the various classes must sem 
to define the precise meaning of this truth as applied ' 
or that question. The contrary method of reasoning, not m r 
quently met with among the Social-Democrats of t e >o 
wing, headed by PfeRlianov, namely, the endeavoim o 
answers to concrete questions in the simple logica 
menl of the general truth about Ihe fundamental 
our revolution, is a vulgarization of Marxism an a 
mockery of dialectical malerialism. With reference ° 
who from the general Irulb nboul the character of >e 
tion deduce, for example, that the “bourgeoisie m F 
the leading role in this revolution, or that the . ij,e 

support the liberals, Marx would probably have *'‘‘P ° 

words of Heine he once quoted: ‘T sowed dragons an 


a harvest of fleas.” ^ „ i,rn fun* 

On the economic basis of Ihe Russian pos- 

damental lines of development and issue are o 
sible for it; 
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Either (he old landlord economy, uhich is linked with serf- 
dom by a thousand tlircads, will be preserved and slouly trans- 
formed Into a purely capitalistic, “Junker” economy. The 
basis for the final transitiois from the ofrabo/Ai^ system to 
capitalism will then be the iDlernal inctamor]>hosis of feudal 
landlord eeoBomy. The whole agrarian system of five state 
will l>eeomc capitalistic, while retaining the features of serfdom 
for a long time to come. Or the old landlord economy will be 
broken up by revolution, which will dcsiroy all remnants of 
serfdom, big landlordism in the first place. The basis for the 
final transition from the otrabotU sy-stem to capitalism will then 
be the free development of small peasant economy, which will 
have been greatly stimulated by tlic evpropriation of the landed 
estates for the bonclll of the peasantry. The whole agrarian sys- 
tem will become capitalistic, for llie more completely Ihe 
traces of serfdom arc abolished, the speedier will be the dis- 
Integratioa of Ihe peasantry. In other words: either land- 
lordism and the chief pilbrs of the old ‘‘superstructure" 
remain practically intact— In which ease Ihe ptcdominnnl tote 
will be played by the moaarcbisl liberal bourgeois and land' 
lord, the prosperous peasants will rapidly go over to their side, 
and Uie peasant masses will be degraded, for not only will they 
be esproprlaled on an enormous scale, but In addition, they 
will be reduced to bondage by some sdiemc or other for com- 
pensation that the Cadets will devise, and crushed and stupefied 
by the rule of reaction — Hie executors of this sort of bour- 
geois revolution will be politicians of a type akin to the Octob- 
rists.* Or landlordism and all the chief pillars of the old "super- 
slructure” corresponding to it will be destroyed: the proletariat 
and the peasant masses will then play the predominant cole, 
while the unstable or counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie will 
be nculraltccd; productive forces will develop most rapidly 
and freely on capitalist lines, while Ibe masses of the workers 

• Labour rent ~-Tr 

* Octobriiti — ineinbrrs of tbe icaelionary ''Uoion of October Seven- 

teeoih" wlio represented tbe inleresU of big industrial capital and tlie 
big landlords who ran their fsniu on capilalisi lines. Thev called Ihem- 
selres 'Octobrists" because they fonually adopted the platform of the 
tsarist Maoifesto of October 17, 190$ Wblcb promised ihe peopte civil 
liberty— rr. • r f y 
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fa, orw “““'■'“'y prod„clio.,-and in Un .1 cjihe m»l 
non n ^ 'onJ'l.ons wai be creeled for Ihe further prorec- 
bon by Ihe working class of its real and fundameulal h.k .1 
bociahsi recomiruclion. Of course, an endless lariely of ton,- 
1 elements of one type or another of capitalist 

0 u ion are possible, and only hopeless pedants would il- 
tempi to solve the peculiar and complex problems thal arise 
in this connection merely by quoting some opinion or olh'cr 
expressed by Marx concerning a different historical epoch. 

The work here submitted to the reader is devoled to an 
analpis of the pre-revolutionary economics of Hussia, In a 
revolutionary epoch a country lives so rapidly and impcluoasly 
that in the heat of the political struggle it is impossible to il<J- 
lermine the major results of economic evoluiion. Messrs, the 
Sloij'pins,* on the one hand and Ihe liberals on Ihe other {not 
only the Cadets la Struve, but all the Cadets in general) af* 


— j u >u uui uji me caucis in gcncroi^ 

working systematically, persistently ond consisicnily to con' 
sumoiato the revolution in accordance wllh Ihe first model. The 


*u.iiuia.v me revoiuiion in accordance with Ihe first model, me 
coup d'etat of June 3, 1907,* we have Just witnessed marks i 
victory for tlie counter-revolution, which is striving lo ensure 
Ihe complete predominance of Ihe landlords In Ihe lo-ealle'I 
Russian popular representative assembly. Dul how durable this 
"viclory” will be is another question, and Ihe struggle tat Ihe 
second Issue lo the revolution Is continuing. Nol only Ihepro" 
lelariat, but the broad masses of the peasantry at well are more 
or less resolutely, more or less consistently, more or less con- 
sciously striving for llib Issue. In spile of all the elTorti ft 
llie counter-revolution lo stifle Ihe direct mass struggle by open 
violence, and in spile of all Ihe efforli of the Cailels to 
It by Ihclr despicable and hypocritical coiinlcr-rrvoluli'>n 
ary ideas, it breaks out, now here now there, do what they 


ary ideas, it breaks out, now here now there, do what they 
will, and puls Its Impress upon the policy of the Narodni 


‘ P. A. Stotgpln (IM3-iail)— Mlaistrr ot Ui« InUtior in.l 
€>t Itic Council ot Slmlilrn. Nolorioot for Iht lopprcbdon of 
ftuKMn ftctolutloo (igoa-07) tn<S tor lh» lubsojornl perW of folW'** 
poLf.cai ttatiian^Pd. 

* On June 3, J907. ihe fur durerteil Ihe Secoo.f 5ule ha** * ^ 
cIcetJOB law, fur etecllooi lo the Third homa. wil proaa'.t>>*-j 
eurtalled ttJI further Ihe rijhi* ot Ihe worlefr ond peeMOfa-"*-* 




AGAINST THE BOYCOrr 


(NOTES or A social-deudciutic pubucisi) • 

{EictrpD 

V 

Tlio hoycod ts one ol Jlie l»esl revolutionary tm»!lllnns c* 
tlie most eventful and lieroic period of llie Hussion ItcvoluliOB 
We said above that one of oiir tasks is carefully lo preset''® 
these traditions iu gcnenil. lo cultivate them and to purfc'e llief” 
of liberal (and opportunist) parasites. We must slop a nieinenl 
lo analyse this task in order properly to define Its 
and to eliminate misinterpretations and misunderstamliaffs 
that inlglit easily arise. 

Marxism di/Ters from all oIIht Socialist theories In 
remarkably combines eomplclc scientl/lc soundness In the 
ysis of tlic objective state of affairs ami the objective course o 
evolution svitli the most definite ri’cognilion of the impo'lJncf 
of liic revolutionary energy, revolutionary crralive genliMS”' 
revolutionary initiative of Ilie masses — and also, of con”^’- ^ 
individuals, groups, organirationi and parties that ar' 
to discover and escreise contact with classes of one 
another. A high appreciation of revolutionary periods In 
development of liumantly is something that follows 
from Marx's historical views as a wliotc; II is in inch 
tlial are resolved the numerous confradiclioni that slow'/ 
cumulate in periods of so-eaHe*l peaceful dcvefopu'cnl, 
in such periods lliat the direct role of the various ^ 

determination of the forms of social life manifr*l* h’' . 

the grejfcii force, and lliat the foundations are crealc<I s'- 



|x>I)lical *‘>u}>rr>lruclurr.’' «hicli Hhh for a loni; timr mti 
1inup» lo p<T»ltl on JIic Ijsw* of llic nrw proOuctnr rHalioni 
Ami unliLp llir I>uiir(,'('oli Iil»rrai 1lin>r(liriari«. Marx die) not 
K'garit lljr« m tl^^ia^>onl from fltr ■'ftnnoaV not 

ai nianirpilaliont of “xorUl not ot Hip drploral'tp rr 

tulli of I'xrrsn-s and mi»tak(a, hut a« Ilir motl tital ini(>oilant 
ntrnlial ond drriaUc iitomrnt* in tlir liltlorx of tinman lo 
ricliri Tlip jurind of ttinr iwrliclisiHon in ttir iiia^» n*oI(i 
lioiiar}’ ttrii;.'clp of 1H)N-4'J atandt out a* Hip rintrat (Hi.nt In 
Hip actiiillra of Mart and Knf;(N ll oat from Hn* ixnpi itiai 
Hvty jirocrpilrd Vilim dpirrmimnR IIip dptlint ot tlir li‘x>u> 
iiiatrminl and de'innrrar^ In iliffprinl <^tHnlriii ll ttat to Hut 
liolnt tlial tliry alwati rHiirnoil to dptprniinp IIip indintic 
nature of tl>e tariniii rlatira and llirir t>n Irnrnt in Hu io<>tl 
'M<l and iniiPit fnrin ll t\aa froiti llie aland|xiinl of Hip rt« 
niullonar)' |x-riod of llitl limp Ilia) ihP) at* at a )iid;fi] (lie 
lalff and tiiiallpr pnlillrat formaliona and oriraniraliont. ,*oIil 
krai latVi and poiiHeal remilirtt It ia tint tor notlilng tliat 
itip Idrolopiral liadpfa of lil«prali«m. Iitr S<iniliitl <r>r 
itiall} iixtp tlila fpatnrp of tl>p aditllip* and litcrart xorLt 

ef Wan and a»pril-p II lo lt»p -l-ilternpn of an rade 

It la an hlp lltp t< rniin of jv.diPf Ixmffw.a iinitindt aricppr lo 
atprllf «lii| la thr mott in%pparai>lp mntlitnrnl part ol k'ara a 
and l^crla' rTtnlitlkmary- ontIcMik to |>rftr>nal lirriitnt Hi Hir 
I'^rtonal ditponilotti of Ido In rille' 

In nitp of 111* IpllPra, 1 llilnk II »■» lo Kiif ttnann. 'l»r a m 
I'lttt'ns niakoa a iinot riiaraclotittir rtmarV nnr Hial u (-attir 
tilatlt Inlrirtiin;: from Dtp tlain*;*.! nl of ll>r m »p air 

‘k'.riitt'nc ]|p »ata Itial lltr fiartimi In l»»rr»»o> !,a I ii!'-f'»i 
aiiprop-lp.t ill alanipltic onl Hip ii>pm«r\ an I I*>t>’M'nt ..I I'x 
ritoIi.li<.nsrt rjxx-ti «if IMS fr.Tm ll.p mind* *1 IHr }■*■*; V ’ 

llrrp ,4 Toarttiva aot tt^r taAa ..t t‘>* j>aHt 

oftSir pioUlarial In rdalntn to tt.p t-sl/.-t. ..I 

• plttn Oiniiitra ali»kinp*t r<«r.t»aatP* Tl<» l»tk of rt»r*i'-n tt 
to a!ani;> jnil H.rtp |r».* liona. to OH tf>.*Tl Idf r. <:■ at 

■'•tpfnpr.tfct niad!ira»''.^V!n!tf • tranHa'..‘a .* tlw (rftnian * <•'< » 
*'■*'» dnJ.r" PlSp »na3 Joar' — tttr rajwoavi n< aiw.) t f ll.r tpai 
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J8I8 by llip Grriiiai) itolirc-liourgfois liisloriani, and evennoK 
widely l)y German unirersily-profcssariat bisloriography). It 
Ilic Insk of reaction to gel the people to forget the forms of 
alrngglc. tlic forms of organization and tlj^ ideas and slogans 
that were engendered by llic rctolutionary period in such pro' 
fusion and varicly. Just as fhosc obtuse eulogists of English 
philistinism, llie Webbs, try lo represent Chartism, the revolu- 
tionary period of the English labour movement, as pure child- 
islmcss, as "sowing wild oats," as o piece of naivete unworlhv 
of serious attention, as an accidental and abnormal deviation, 
so the German bourgeois historians treat tlie year 1848 in Ger- 
many. Sucli also is llic altitude of llie reactionaries lo the Great 
Frencli Itcvolution, which to this day reveals the vitality and 
strenglli of its influence on humanity by the fact that it still 
inspires the most savage halyed. And tn the same way our 
licroes of coiiolcr-revoliilion, particularly former "democralJ 
like Struve, .Mityukov, Kizcseller and "tulli guanfl,”^ vis wu 
each other in vilely slandering the revolutionary traditions 
the Russian Revolution. Barely two years ha\ e elapsed since * 
direct mass struggle of the proletariat won the particle o 
freedom over whicli llie liberal lackeys of the old 
so rapturous, yet in our publicist literature o strong Iren 
already arisen which calls itself liberal (II), which ^ 
in tile Cadet press and wliich Is wholely devoted to 
our revolution, revolutionary methods of struggle, revo 
ary slogans and revolutionary traditions as something 
primitive, naive, elemental, mad, etc. • • ■ and even cnroin 
from Mityukov lo Kamyshansky il n'y a quan pas. " ^ 
other hand the successes of reaction, wtiich firs! drove c 
pie from tlie Soviets of Workers* and Peasants 
Diibasov-Slolypin Duma* and is now driving it I® ® ^ 

Duma, seem to the lieroes of Russian liberalism to e pyjsia." 
cess of growth of eonslilutional consciousness in ‘ 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Russian Sofia - enrn 


* The reiL — Lil 

* There is only one step.— W. , , 208) 

* Term coined from the names of Stolypin (see loo " . noloriowi 

K. V. Dubssov (1815-1W2). the Govemor-Ceneral / ...fi-in- of Ih' 
tor the. riilhless way In whieli lie cniilieil the armca i 

Moscow workers in December 1005. — £if. 



study our re'olulion very carefully and thorouglily to acquaint 
the masses with its forms of struggle, forms of organization, 
etc^ to strengthen the rcrolullonary traditions among the peo- 
ple, to instill in tile masses the comiction that important and 
lasting improvements can be achieved solely and exclusively 
Ihrough the rev otnlionary struggle, and to syslemaiically ex- 
pose the niter baseness of those smug liberals who pollute the 
social atmosphere with the miasma of ‘’constilutional" servil- 
ity, Ireaclvery and Molcltalimsm. In the history of tlie struggle 
for liberty a single day of the October strike or of tl»e Decem- 
ber uprising is a hundred limes more significanl than months 
of servile Cadet speeches in the Duma on the subject of a non 
responsible monarch and a conslitulional monarchy. We most 
see lo U— for it we do not no one else will — that the people 
should know iliosc vigorous, meaningful, highly significant and 
porlentoiis days far more thoroughly, completely and circum- 
stantially than those months of “consliluUonar’ suffocation 
and fialalaikin'MoIchnlin progress,’ wliich. with the benevolent 
ronnivance o! Slolypin and his retinue of censors and gen- 
darmes, our liberal party and non-party ’‘democratic” (ughl 
ugh!) press lauds so zealously. 

There Is no doubt that in many cases sympathy tor the boy- 
cott is created precisely by these praiseworthy elTorls of revo- 
lutionaries to foster (he tradition of the best revolutionary peri- 
od of the past, to enliven the desolate swamp of present-day, 
drab, everyday life by a spark of bold, open and resolule sinig- 
gle. But it is just because we prixe this concern for revolution- 
ary traditions that we must vigorously protest against the view 
that the .application of one of the slogans of a particular liis- 
loric.al period can help lo restore the essential conditions of 
that period. II Is one thing lo preserve the traditions of the 
revolution, to know liow lo nse them for constant propaganda 
find agitation and for acquainting Ihc masses with the condi- 

‘ BnloMlm-Molchalin proftrrtt — the cfprcsiion n from M E. Sally- 
*0T Shchedrin’s salirei: Amidst JUediocritf <mrf .^ceueofy and A Present- 
Ooy IdyU. Dalalnlkin — a type of {rcllifogging lawyer who is out to male 
;*'* forlune" nml does not slop at any means to Sehiese this purpose 
lolehnlin — a Ijpe Adapted bv the Rnsstui salirisl from Grihovcdov’s play 
Vste loolnole to p 503),— Eii. 



but il IS another thing lo repeat a slogan which is tom from lli 
ensemble of conditions that gave rise to it and guaranteed il 
success and to apply ij |o fundamentally dllTercnl condition! 

Marx himself, who valued revolutionary traditions so higfilj 
and Unmercifully castigated a renegade or philistine attitude to 
wards them, at the same lime demanded that rcvoluljonarifi 
should be able to think, should be able to analt/se the condi 
lions for the application of old methods of struggle, and nol 
simply to repeat certain slogans. The "naljonar’ traditions of 


1792 in France will perhaps forever remain a model of err- 
lain revolutionary methods of stniggle: hut this did nol pre- 
vent Marx in 1370, in the famous Address of the Inlernalionsl. 
from svarning the French proletariat against the mistake of 
transferring those traditions to llie conditions of a dllTrrcnt 
period. 

The same is (rue in Kiissia. U'c must study the eontlill^* 
tor the application of the boycott: we must instill in ilie nins'*'* 
the idea that the boycott i.s an entirely legitimate and some* 
times essential method at moments when the revolution h on 
the rise (no matter what the pedants wlio lake the name®' 
.^farx in vain sayj. fliit whether revolution is rcai/v on 
rise — which is the fiimlamenlal condition for proclaiming * 
hoycoll — is a question wliicli one must be able to raise in* 
depcndcnlly and lo decide on Ihc basis of a serious analysis 
of the facts. It is our duly lo prepare the svay for such a ri^- 
as far as il lies within our power, and not fo rcnoifnee I ' 
hoycott at the proper moment for boycolli but lo regard t '' 
l>oycolt alog.-in as heing generally applicable to every bad e 
very had reprcscnl.ntivc Institution would certainly be a inisla f 
Take the argument lliat was used In defence and suppof 
of the boycott fn the "day* of freedom," nnrl you wHJ Jjw 
metliately realize tlie Imposslldlity of simply Iranifcrrlng 
arguments lo present-day ronditlons. . 

When adsocaling the lioycotl In 100.1 amt the beginning n 
1900 we argue.! that parlklpalton In the elections would 
to dampen ardour, lo farrmdee fhe pniWon to the enemy, 
lead the revolutionary people astray, to fbrilHafe an agrrenim 
between tsarism and the rountefrrvolullonary Murgroli •, 


and so on. What was the fundamental premise underlying 
these arguments, a premise not always expressed, but always 
assumed as something taken for granted at that time"! This 
premise was the rich revolutionary energy of the masses, which 
sought and found direct outlets apart from “conslilulional” 
channels. This premise was Itiat the revolution maintained a 
continuous offensive against reaction, an oITensive which it 
would have been criminal to weaken by occupying and defend- 
ing a position that was deliberately proferred hv the enemy in 
order to weaken the general onslaught. Try to repeal these ar- 
Rumcnls apart from the conditions of this fundamental prem- 
ise and you will Immediately discern the disharmony of your 
"music,” the falseness of your basic note. 

It would be equally hopeless lo attempt to justify the boy- 
cott by drawing a distinction between the Second and Third 
Dumas. To regard the difference between the Cadets {who m 
the Second Duma utterly betrayed Ihe people to the Black- 
Hundreds) and the Octobrists as a serious and fiindamenUil 
dilTercnce, to attach any teal significance lo the notorious 
“constitution" that was tom up by Ihe coup d'etat of June 3 
U something that in general corresponds much more lo the 
spirit of vulgar democracy than to the spirit of rcvolulionarv 
Social-Democracy. We have always said, mainlaiiiod and reit- 
erated that the "constitution” of Ihe First and Second Dumas 
was only a phantom, that the Cadets' talk was finlv a manoeii- 
sTe to conceal their Octobrist nature, and that the Duma was 
a totally unsuitable inslnimcnl for satisfying the demands of 
'he proletariat and the peasantry. For us June 3, 1907, is a 
natural and inevitable result of Ihe defeat of December IOO.t 
W e were never "captivated” by Ihe charms of the “Duma” cot 
stitution, and so we cannot be particularly disappointed by the 
transition from reaction embellished and lacqviercvl over by 
Hodichev’s phrasemongering lo reaction that is naked, open 
and brutal. Perhaps the taller is nn even more effective means 
of sobering the boorish liberal simpletons, or liic sections of 
the population they have led astray.... 

Compare the Menshevik Stockholm resolution with the 
Bolslievik London resolution nn Ihe State Duma. You will find 
that Ihe first is florid, prolix, full nf high-fiown phrases about 



Ilip signiflcnncc of Ihr Duinn and swollen wilh Ihe conscioBJ- 
ness of Ihe grandeur of work in llic Duma. The secon'i ii 
simple, concise, sober and modest. The first resoliilion espressfi 
a spirit of plulislinc rejoiring oser Ihi* union of Social-Democ- 
racy and cnnsliliitionalUm (“Ihc nesv power that has arisen 
from Ihc womb of the people," and so on and so forth in 
same false, sleroolypetl spirit). Tlie second resolidion can t* 
paraplirnsed approximately as follows: since Ihe accursed 
roiinfcr-rcvohition has driven iis into this accursed piS^lTt 
us work even there for Ihc hencfil of the revolution, wilhoid 
whining, hut also without honsllng 

lly defending the Duma from tiic hoycolt when we were 
still in the perioil of direct revolutionary slriigsle, the Menshe- 
viks, as it were, gave llieir pledge to Ihe people that the Duma 
would be something in Ihe nature of a weapon of the revolution. 
And they have most solemnly come a cropper over IhU 
Diit if we Dolshcviks gave any pledge al all, it w-as by asserwo 
that the Duma was the offspring of counler-revohition and t ® 
no real good could be expected from it. Our view 
splendidly confirmed so far, and it can be safely asserted 3 
it will conlimie to be confirmed by fiihiro events. Unless 
Octoher-December stralegj’ is “corrected" and repealw on 
basis of the new data, there will never be freedom in Russia. 

Tlicrefore, when 1 am told that the Third Duma 
be utilized as the Second Duma was, that the masses can 
be made to understand that it Is necessary to lake par in * 

I want to answer; if by “utilize" is meant "T 

in the nature of a weapon of the revolution, etc., then i ce 
Iv cannot, lluf then even the first two Dumas l^iuom 


ly cannoi. J>m men ctvii me •••*» — - ♦ . 

to be steps to the Octobrist Duma, and yet we 


>r a simple and modest' purpose (propaganda and 
criticism and explaining to Ihc masses what ia a jj 

for which we shall always be able to ulilire even ^ 

• See article m ProUlarg (Geneva), 1905, *Tlic 
Duma.” Teller? v^d pointed out that we do not tonfrofl*- 


Duma generally, but that we are non* solring 

Ing uv. u/s, the problem of fighting for a re o ^ hoyr®’*-’ 

aUo the article in ProUlarg IRusmn), J«». So. h |„ ,^e Pum* 

.There Ihe modfsig of the beneflts to be Henved from work to 
iv emplmsiied 
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representative iDSlitiitions. A speech in llic Duma will not call 
forth any "revolution,” and propaganda in connection with the 
Duma is not distinguished by any particular merits; but the 
advantage that Social-Democracy can derive from either is not 
less, and sometimes even greater, than the advantage to be 
derived from a printed speech Or a speech delivered at some 
other gathering. 

And we must explain our participation In the Octobrist 
Duma to the masses in just as simple a manner. Owing lo the 
defeat of December lOOo and Hie failure of the atlempls of 
ISOB-d? to “repair” this defeat, reaction inevitably droso us 
and will continue to tlrioe us into worse and worse quasi- 
constitulional institutions No mailer where ssc are we shall 
always defend our convictions and advocate our views, and 
always insist that no good can be expected as long us the old 
regime remains, as long as it is not eradicated. Let us prepare 
the conditions for a new rise of the revolution, and until H 
takes place and in order that it may take place, let us work 
more pcrstslently and refrain from advancing slogans which 
hate meaning only when the revolution is on the rise. 

It would be equally wrong to regard the bovcolt as a line 
of tactics which sets the proleiarial and part of tiie revoiiillon- 
Qty hourgeois democracy in opposition lo liberalism and 
reacllon. The boycott ts not a line of ladies, but a special means 
of struggle suitable under special conditions. To confuse 
llolslics ism with “tioycollisni*’ would be as mistaken as to 
confuse it with "boyevism."' Tlic difference between the 
Ilolslievik and Menshevik lines of tactics has already been fullv 
rctcaU’d and has taken shape in the fundamentally ililTcrenl 
resolutions adopted in the spring of 1905 at the HoKhevik Third 
CongTCss in London and the Menshevik Conference in Geneva. 
Tlicre was no talk tlien either of hoycott or of “botjeuism" nor 
could there be. As everyone knows, our line of laclies differed 
'cry definitely from the Mmshesik line both In Ihe elections 
to the Second Duma, sshen wc were not boycollisls, and in 
the Second Duma ilsetf. Ourfmeso/ tactics disergo on all means 
xnd methods of struggle, in every field of the struggle, without 

* Frnm Soufc'jfp ofrpurff, comhsUnt tlrUthnimU — F.il 
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any special methods of struggle peculiar to any line beinf 
created. And if the boycott of the Tliird Duma had been JqsH* 
lied on llie grounds of, or called forth by Ihe collapse of 
revolutionary expectations in connection with the First or 
•Second Duma, by the collapse of a “lawful,” “strong,” “d**' 
rable,’’ and '‘genuine’* conslifiilion, it would have been Men- 
sliGvism of the worst kind. 


To sum up. The slogan of fbc boycott arose during a special 
historical period. In 1905 and Ibe beginning of 1906 loe 
objective stale of olfairs confronted the combatant social forces 
with the problem of choosing the immediate path: a dir-f 
revolutionary path or a change to a constitutional 
The meaning of the agitation for a boycott was mainly 
combat constitutional Illusions. The condilion fo.- 
of Ihe boycott movement was a wide, general, rapid and po 
fill rise of llie res'olullon. , ... 

In all these respects Ihe stale of affairs now. towards inv 
autumn of 1907. docs not call for such a slogan and does 

While continuing our day-to-day work of 
eleclions, and whiienol refusing beforehand to psrlicip 
m the most reactionary reprcsenlalisc mslilulions. " 
concentrate all our propaganda and agitation upon e P ^ 
to the people the conneciron between the .onstilu- 

all llie subsequent decline of liberty and abuse o 
tion. We must instill in the masses the firm com 
unless there is a direct mass struggle such abuse will meut 
continue and grow stronger. 

Without renouncing the application o = 

tvcoll at limes of rising revolution, when the „„n..p| 


boycott at limes of rising revolution, when 

a slogan may seriously arise, we must a i P jircct ooi 
direct all our efforts towards transforming mio a 

immediate inducnce every rise in llic labo'’f ™ ag.ila'’ 

general, wide, revolulionaiy and on'ensisc n 
reaction as a whole and against Its foundation 
July IW7 



MARXISM AND REVISlONlSiM 


There is a saying ihat if geotnelrical aitioms a(Tecled hwman 
interests attempts would certainly be made to refute them. 
Theories of the natural sciences ’which conflict with Ihc old 
prejudices of theology provoked, and still provoke, the most 
rohitl opposition. No wonder, therefore, that the Marsian 
Ooctrine. which directly serves to enlighten and organize the 
advanced class in modem society, which indicalcs tlie lasks 
nf this class and which proves the Inevitable (by virtue ol 
economic development) replacement of tiie presenl system by 
a new ordcr—no wonder that this doctrine had to fight at 
every slep In ils course. 

Tliere is no need to spook of bourgeois science and philoso* 
pby, which ore offleiaUy taught by official professors in order 
to befuddle the rising generation of llie possessing classes and 
to “coach" it against tl»c internal and foreign enemy. This 
science will not even liear of Marxism, declaring that il has 
Iwen rctulcd and annihilalod. Tlie young scieiiiisis who are 
building their c.nreers by refuting Socialism, snd the decrepit 
elders who preserve the traditions of oil the va-iou$ outworn 
"systems,’’ attack Marx with equal zeal. Tlie procics' of ^^arx- 
hm and tlic fact llial its ideas are spreading and taking firm 
hold among llie working class incsilabty lend to incre.isc the 
frequency and intensity of these bourgeois ntl.ieks on Marxism, 
"hich only becomes stronger, more Iwrdcned, and more Ic- 
nacltuis every time it is •‘annihilated*’ l)V oflicial science 
Rut M.-irxism by no means consolidated its position imme- 
diately e\en among doctrines which are connected with the 
struggle of the working class and which are current mainly 
among live prritelaTial. in the first hatf-cenlury of its rxistenre 
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(frnni llic forJjr^ on) MnnMnt wns Pn:;nRp«l in combalin? 
llirorir^ fiin<!.iriionial|y limlile In il. In llie lirsi half of Ibe 
forlirt Mnr\ mid I'tiijrls drmoliilioi! Ilic radical Young Hegel- 
ians. mIio profi-ssct) pliiloso|ihirai idealism. Al IIic end of Ibe 
'forties Hie struggle insnilrd llip domain of economic doctrine, 
in ojiiiosilion In Promlhonisin. Tlic Tiflies saw the completion 
of tills slniggle: Hie criticism of Hie parlies and doctrines whi-'b 
ninnifcsieil thcnisrhes in H»c stormy year of I8l8. In lb* 
‘sislies Hie sirnggle was Iransfcrrnl from Hie domain of general 
theory In n dnmam closer to Hie direct labour mosement: lb* 
ejeclinu of Hakunism from Hie International. In Hie early 
'sesenlirs Hie stage in Germans'- was occupied for a short while 
hy Hie I’roudlioiiisI Millillserger. and In Hie lallcr 'screnlies by 
Hie pusdisist Diihring. Bill the influencD of both uii the jiro'e" 
lariat was already absolutely insignificant. Marxism was already 
gaining an unriucsHonable s-lclory os’cr all other ideologies ia 
llic laliour movenient. 

By Hie 'ninclies this victory was in Ihe main compleled- 
Even in Hie Latin countries, svhere Hie traditions of Proudhon* 
isni held tiicir ground longest of all. the labour parti** 
actually based their programs and ladies on a Marsist founda- 
Hon. The revised inlernallonal organiralion of the labour move- 
ment — in the shape of periodical international congresses— 
from the outset, and almost wilhoiil a struggle, adopted 1 * 
Marxist standpoint in all cs.scnlials. But afler Marxism M 
ousted all the more or less consistent doctrines hostile lo a- 
the tendencies expressed in those doctrines began to seek ot ef 
channels The forms and motives of the slruggte chang«. 
the struggle continued. And the second half-century bi 
existence of Marxism began 0** H'c ’nincfics) with Hie steUo'’ 
of a trend hostile to Marxism within Marxism. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox ifarxisl, gave Ws j 

this current by making the most noise and advancing 
integral expression of Ihe amendments to Marx, the re 
of Marx, revisionism. Even in Russia, wliere, ®" 
economic backwardness of Hie country and the prepon ^ ^ 
of a peasant population oppressed by the relics o 
non-kiarxian Socialism has naturally held its groun ^^5 
of all, il is plainly passing Into revisionism before our very 
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Both in llie agrarian qiicshon (the program of the municipali- 
ralion of all land) and in general questions of program and 
tactics, our social-NnrodniKs are more and more iubstituting 
“amendments” to Xfarx for the moribund and obsolescent 
remnants of the old system, which in its own way was integral 
and fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 

Prc-XIarxian Socialism has been smashed. It is now continu- 
ing the struggle not on iis own independent soi] but on the 
general soil of Marxism — as rcvisionbui. Let us, then, examine 
the ideological content of resisionism. 

In the domain of philosophy revisionism clung to tiic skirls 
of bourgeois professorial “‘science.” The protessors wcnl “back 
to Kant" — and rcsisionism followed in the wake of the neo- 
Kaalians. The professors repeated, (or the Ihousaodlh time, the 
threadbare banalities urged by the priesis against philosophical 
materiulism — and the revisionists, smiling condesceociiogly, 
mumbled (word for word after (he latest Ilundbuclt) that ma- 
Urialism had been “retuled” long ago. The professors treated 
Hegel as a “dead dog,” and while Ihey thimselves preached 
idealism, only an idealism a thousand times more petty and 
banal than Hegel's, lliey contemptuously shrugged their shouh 
ders at dialectics— -and the revisionists nonndcred after them 
Into the swamp of phllusophical vulganzaiion ol science, replac- 
ing “artful" (and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple" (and 
tranquil) “csolulion.” The professors earned their official 
salaries by adjusting both Ihcir idealist and “critical” systems 
to the dominant mediaeval “philosophy'* (ie, to theology) — - 
and the revisionists drew close to them and endeavoured lo 
make religion a “private affair,” not in relation to the modern 
stale, but in relation to fhe parly of the advanced class 

What the real class signiBcance of sucli “amendments" lo 
Mars was need not be said — it is clear enough. shall simply 

note that the only Marxist in Ihe international Social-Democrat- 
ic movement who criticized from Ihe standpoint of consistent 
dialectical materialism the incredible banalities uttered by the 
revisionists was Plekhanov. Tins must be stressed all the more 
emphatically since thorouglily mistaken attempts are being 
made in our day to smugglein Ihe old and reactionary philosoph- 



ical rubbish under the guise of criliciziug Plekhauov's lactical 
opportunism.* 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of aD 
that the “amendments” of the Tevisionists in this domain were 
much more comprehensis'e and circumstantial; attempts were 
made to influence the public by adducing “new data of econom- 
ic development.” It was said that concentration and the ousting 


of small-scale producliOD by large-scale production do not 
occur in agriculture at all while concentration proceeds extreme- 
ly slowly in commerce and Industry. It was said lhal eiises 
had now become rarer and of less force, and that llie cartels 
and trusts would probably enable capilnl to do away will) 
crises allogelher, it was said that the “tlieory of the collapse 
to which capitalism Is heading, was unsound, owing to I*'* 
tendency of class contradictions to become less acute and mild- 
er. It was said, finally, lhal it would not be amiss to eorreci 
Mar.x’s llicory of value in accordance willi Bolim*Ba«crli. 

The fight against the revisionists on these questions resulle 
m as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought of inlernallon 
al Socialism as followed from Engels' controversy with Diilw g 
twenty years earlier, The arguments of Ihe rcvtsionisls 
analysed with the help of facts and figures. It was provctl tni 
the revisionists were systematically presenting modern sm.i- 
scale production in a favourable light. The lechnical 
commercial superiority of large-scale produclion over snu 
scale production both In industry and in agrlcullure 
by irrefutable facts. But commodity production ii 
developed in agriculture, and modern slatisliciani and j 
mists are usually not very skilful In picking out llie 
branches (sometimes even operations) in ngrlcultiire 
indicate that agriculture Is being progressively drawn Wl 

I tn iAf PMo$epha of hy 
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fin I900I. he johjt-rled Bojilanov and the r«l of lh» r«»h 
• iih llieir philoiophleal teacher*— .kseoarlus wsr‘»*“ 



rxchan'jr of uorlil tconuim. Siiiall'scalc proiluclion inaititains 
ilsoU on llic ruini of natural rconotny by a steady deterioration 
in RourkUmenl, by chronic slarsatjon. by l!«c IcngUicning of 
the working day, liy tlic delmoralion in tin* quality of rattle 
and In llie care given to callle, in a uord. by t!ic \ory mclIioJs 
v.hticby handitrad prodtiiliun mauilamed itself against 
capitalist inanufaeture Ihrry adtance in science and tccli- 
notogy inesitably and rdi-iillessly undermines tlie roundations 
of small-scale producljon in rapilalist society, and it is the iiisk 
of Socialist economics to investigate this process m all its — 
often com]ilicalc(l and mlncalc — forms and to denionsiralc to 
the small producer the in)|K>ssibdity of holding his own under 
capilalism, the hopelessness of p»-asanl farming under capital- 
ism, and the necessity of the peasant adopting the standpoint 
of the proletarian. On tliis question the res isionisis sinned from 
fhe sdcnlillc slandpoinl by superficially generaliring from 
facts selected onc-sidedfy and williodt reference to tlic system 
of capiialUm as a uliole, they sinned from the political stand- 
point by Ihe fact that they inesltably, whether they wanted to 
or not. InsUed or urged tlic peasant to adopt the slandpoicit 
of the master {he., the standjwinl of tiic Immgeoisio), instead 
of urging him to adopt Itie stan<lpoin1 of the rcsolulionary 
prelctariaQ, 

The position of revisionism was even svoiso us lur ns 
the theory of crises and the theory of collapse were concerned. 
Only (or ij,o shorlest space of time could people, and then 
only lire mo,! sliorl-sighled, think of remodcllingtiic foundations 
of the Marsian doctrine under the influence of a few years 
of indushtal boom and prosperity. Focls scry soon made il 
clear to Ihercsisionists iliat crises were not a tiling of the past: 
prosperity was followed by a crisis. The forms, the sequence, 
« piclure of the particular crises changed, but crises re- 
an inesitahle component of the capitalist system. 
*hde uniting production, the cartels and trusts at the same 
time, and in a way tlial was obvious to all, aggravated the 
anarchy of production, the insecurity of csisience of the prole- 
•■iat and llio oppression of capital, thus intensifying class 
coniradicUons to an unprecedented degree. Thai capitalism Is 
moving towards collapse — in the sense both of individual polit- 
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leal nnil ocoiminic ciisn and of llie complele wreck of lli« 
enlire C!ii)Ua1isl sysleni— las l»ecn made very clear, and on a 
very large scale, iircciscly by llic lalcst giani Inists. Tlie recent 
fiiinticiai crisis in America and Jlie frightful increase 
ciiiployiiunt nil over Europe, to say nothing of the impcndics 
industrial crisis to which many symptoms are poml^g— a 
lliis has hroughl it almul that the recent '•theories" of the ren- 
sionists are Icing iorgolUii hj cvcrjhody, even, it sf”*- 
inanv of the revisionists tlitmselves. But llie lessons winch ttm 
instnhility of the inlcllccluats has given the working class 


not be forgotten. . 

As to the theory of value, it slioutd only be Mid •'’at 
from lilnls onJ sieK ejcccdlngly '“S”’ 
llic revisionisls liavc licrc coninbulcd absolulely ” ^ 

bavc Ihcrcforc Ictl no Iraccs .vbatever on llie devtlopotn 

scientific thought. . . j i„ ..vise tl« 

In ll.n domain or poU>i“. rt..sion.sm Ir.ed lo revu 
lorj foiindalion ol Manism, namely. Ibe ijoclniisol 11 
slnigglo. Pollllcal trecdom. democracy and 
rcmo.c Ihc ground for llic class 

render uiilrue ll.e old proposllion of Ibe Comnmiujl r 
Ihal Ihc workers have no cooniry. ”” „.sl 

“wilt of Ihc maiorlly" prevails „„ rrjrtl 

ncilher regard Ihc slale as an organ of dass rnl ■ 
alliances will. Ihc progressive, socal-rcform,.! 
against the reactionaries. , revision- 

H cannot be disputed Itial these namelyi 

isls coiisliluted a fairly harmonious nberab 

the old and vveli knovvn l.hcral „ jcslroys claw 

have always said lhal hoargeojs rigM '« 

cs and class divisions, since the r'aM to 
parlicipale in slale alTairs are sliarrf hj |,alf 

dislincUon. The whole history of |hc How'™ 

of Ihe nlnclcenlh ccniory, and Ihc show ho* 

Kevoh.lion al Ihc heginning of the ‘j™ aSgra'a''^ 

absurd such views are. Economic freedom 0 

and acccnlnalcd ralhcr 'k”- ."'■"S”’'! d" f nol rem"*'; 
“dcraocralic" capilollsra. Pari.amcnlar.sm 
bul ralhcr lays hare Ihe innate character even 
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democratic bourgeois republics as organs of class oppression 
By helping fo enlighten and to organize immeasurably wider 
masses of the poputaVion than those -which previously took 
an active part in political events, parliamentarism does not 
make for the eliminalion of crises and political revolutions, 
but for the masimiim accentuation ol civil war during such 
revolutions. The events in Pans in the spring of 1871 and the 
events in Uussia in the winter of 190S' showed as cleat as cleat 
coidd be how inevitably this accentuation comes about. The 
French bourgeoisie withoiii a moment's hesitation made a deal 
with llic common national enemy, the foreign army which had 
ruined its fatherland, in order to crush the proletarian move- 
ment. Whoever docs not understand the inevitable inner 
dialectics of parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy — which 
lends to an even more acute decision of a dispute by mass 
violence than formerly — will never be able through parliamen- 
tarism to conduct propaganda and agitation that are consistent 
In principle and really prepare the working-class masses to 
take a victorious part in such “disputes.” The experience of 
alliances, agreements and blocs with the socinl-reformisl liberals 
in Ihe West and with the liberal reformists (Constitiitional- 
Dcmocrnls) in Ihe Russian revolution convincingly showed that 
IhesQ agreements only blunt Ihe consciousness of the masses, 
that they weaken rather than enhance tiic actual signinraticc 
of their struggle by linking the fighters with the ctements who 
are le.'ist capable of fighting and who are most vacillating and 
treacherous. French >fillcrandhm — the biggest experiment in 
applying revisionist political taclics on n wide, a really national 
scale — has provided a practical judgment of revisionism which 
will never bo forgotten hy the proletariat all over the world 
A natural complement to the economic and political ten- 
dencies of revisionism was its attitude to the final aim of the 


' The reference is to- 1) The uprising of Die Tans workers in March 
1871, as a result of nhieh Ihe Pan* Commonc — a “Kosernmeiil of Ihe 
working ebss” av Starx deflncA H. max set up for the firsl lime in hisloiv 
II was blotxiily suppressed tiy Use reaclionary Frencli governmenl in eon- 
junelion mill ihc I’russian arinj of ocrupalioii. 2J T!ie armed uprising of 
Ihe Moscow workers in December 1903 which was rulhlessly crushed hy 
Ihe Isarisl governmenl — F<f. 
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Socialist movement. "The iiioveinenl is everything, the final 
aim is nolliing” — this calchphrase of Bernstein’s expresses the 
substance of revisioDism heller than many long arguinenla. 
The policy of revisionism consists in determining its conduct 
from case to case, in adapting itself io the events of the day 
and to the chops and changes of petty politics; it consists in 
iorgelting llie basic interests of (he proletariat, the main features 
of the capitalist system as a whole and of capitalist evolution 
as a whole, and in sacrificing these basic interests for the real 
or assumed advantages ot the moment. And it patently /olloivs 
Irom the very nature of this policy that it may assume an 
infinite variety oJ forms, and (hat every more or less “new" 
question, every more or less une.vpcctcd and unforeseen turn 
of events, even tliough it may change the basic line of develop- 
ment only to an insignificanl degree and only for the shortest 
period of time, witi always Inevitably give rise to one or another 
variety of revisionism. 

The inevitability of revisionism is dctcrnilHcd by its 
roots in modern society. Hcvislonism is on international phe- 
nomenon. No more or less informed and IliinXing Socialist con 
liave the slightest doubt that the relation between llie orlhodos 
and the llcrnsteinites in Germany, the Giiesdiles and the Jaures- 
iles (and now particularly the Uroussites) in France, Ihe 
.Social-Democratic Federation and the Independent Lobouf 
I’arly in Great nritain, do Ilrotickerc and V’nndervcldc In fie ' 
gium, (he inicgralists and Hit* reformists In Italy, and tl'c 1'’ 
.slicviks and the Mensheviks in ilussia is everywhere essentia y 
simitar, notwithstanding the gigantic variety of 
tiistorically-derived conditions in the present stale of ail 
countries. In reality, the “division" within the present in " 
national .Socialist movement is now proceeding along oW ' 

In all the various counlries of the world, which losll es o 
tremendous advance compared with tlilrly or forty . 

when it was not like Irndcncics witliin a united interna i 

another svllW'’ 


Socialist movement that svere combating t 


COmnaiinK one . 

the various countries. And the "revisionism 


which has begun to lake shape in the Latin 
■revolutionary sjndiealisni," I* also ailapting ' .•,, 3 ^ 

while • amending" it; Labriola In Italy and l-ogardelle in r 



Crcqueally appeal fcQta Man wroDgly understood to Marx 
rightly understood. 

We cannot stop here to analyse the ideological substance 
of this revisionism; 11 has not yet by far developed to the 
extent that opportunist revisionism has, it has not yet become 
international, and it has not yet stood the test of one big 
practical battle with a Socialist Party even in one country. We 
slxall therefore confine ourselves to the “revisionism from the 
Right” described above. 

Wherein lies its inevilahflity in capitalist society? Why is 
it more profound than the ditTerences of national peculiarities 
and degrees of capitalist development? Because always, in every 
capitalist country, side by side will) the proletariat, there are 
broad strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small masters Capitalism 
arose and is constantly arising out of small production. A 
number of “middle strata” are incviiabiy created anew by 
capitalism (appendages (o the factory, homework, and small 
workshops scattered all over the country in view of the require- 
ments of big industries, such as the bicycle and automobile 
industries, etc.). These new small producers are Just as inevi- 
tably cast back Into the ranks of the ptoUtarial, It is quite 
natural that the petty-bourgeois world conception should again 
and again crop up in the ranks of the broad labour parties, 
It is quite natural that this should be so, and it always will 
he so, right up to the peripety of the proletarian revolution, 
for it would be a grave mistake to think that the “complete” 
proletarianization of the majority of the population is essential 
before such a revolution can be achieved. What we now 
frequently experience only in the domain of ideology — disputes 
over Uieorelical amendments to Marx — what now crops up in 
practice only over individual partial issues of the labour move- 
ment as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits on 
these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be experienced by 
the working class on an incomparably larger scale when Ihe 
proletarian revolution accentuates all issues and concentrates 
all differences on points of the most immediate importance in 
determining the conduct of the masses, and makes it necessary 
m the beat of tlie light to distinguish enemies from friends and 
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lo cast out bad allies, so as to be able lo deal decisive blows 
at the enemy. 

The ideological struggle waged by revolutionary JIanism 
against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is bui 
tlie prelude to the great res'olulionary bailies of the proletariat, 
which is marching forward lo the complete victory of Us cau« 
despite all the waverings and weaknesses of the petty bour- 
geoisie. 

April 1908 



MATERIALISM AND EMPJRIO-CRITICISJI 

CRITICAL COMMENTS ON A nEACTIOSART rillLOSOrilY 
(Erttrpt) 

VI. LMPiniO-CRITICISM AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

t. P.MITICS IN riULOSOPnY AND PIULOSOPJIICAL RLOCMIEtUS 

U remains !or us to examine tlic relation belween Macliism' 
and religion. Rut this liroadcns into llie question of whelticr 
llierc arc parlies geiicraliy in (iliilisopliy, and svliot is inennt 
by non-parlUaiiship in philosophy. 

Tlirouglioui the preceding exposition, in connection 'nilli 
every ptoWcm ot epistemology lostchvd upon and in connection 
nith c\ery philosophical qiieslion raised by the new phvsics, 
•nclroccd the struggle between moJernihsm nnd idralism. llelilnd 
the mass of new terminological devices. 2>chind tiie litter of 
erudite scholasticism, we invariably discerned hi’o principal 
alignments, two fund.imental trends in the solution of philo- 
sopliicnt problems. Whether nature, matter, the physical, tlie 
external world he taken as primary, and mind, spirit, sensation 
(experience — as llie widffprenti terminolog)' of our lime lias it), 
tlw psychical, etc., be regarded os secondary — lhal is tiie root 
question nhich in faei continues to divide the philosophers into 
fu>o gre<it camps. The source of llioosands upon lliousandt of 
uiivlakcs and of the confusion reigning in this sphere is the 
fact llust beneath the envelope of terms, definitions, schotavtie 
devices and verbal artifices, these two fundanienlat trends ore 

• .Vnfhirrj— * rrirl on^rr sabjrclnm Meslul dorlnni* »luih iron* 
in Uie and tlfililir* of tbip XIX cenlary and U aitor.alnl «itti 

U>f lutnpi of l;rnit Marti. .Sutlrian physlcijl and philoropltcr. and 
Ui<ti»rd .VxTnarioi, Crrmio fiiilowplifT-^d. 
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caHed Huraeans or Kantians (or, in Ihe Uvenllcth cenlur>. 
Mathians), cry out against the “dogmatism" ot both malmal- 
Um and idealism, Marx at that time already realized; and, 
without letting hitnsclt be diverted by any one of a thousand 
wretched little philosophical systems, he was able with the help 
ofFeuerbach to take the direct materialist road as against ideal- 
ism. Thirty years later, in the afterword to the second edition 
of the first volume of Capital, Marx just as clearly and definitely 
contrasted his materialism to Ilegcl's idealism, the most con- 
sistent and developed idealism of all, he contemptuously 
brushed Comlian "posilivisni” aside and dubbed as wretched 
epigoni the contemporary philosophers who imagined that they 
had destroyed Hegel when in reality they had reverted to a rep- 
etition of the pre-Hegelian errors of Kant anil Hume. In the let- 
ter to K-ugelmann of June 27, 1870, Marx refers contemptuoxwly 
to “BCichner, Lange, Ddhring, Fechntr, etc.," because they under- 
stood nothing of Hegel's dialectics and treated him with scorn,* 
And finally, take the various philosophical utterances by Marx 
in Capital and other works, and you will find an invariable 
basic motif, viz., insistence upon materialism ond contemptuous 
derision of all obscurity, of all confusion ond all deviations 
towards idealism. All Jfari’s philosophical utterances revolve 
within these fundamental opposites, and. in the eyes of profes- 
sorial philosophy, their defect lies in this “narrowness" and 
“oae-sidedness." As a matter of fact, this refusal Vo recognize 
the hybrid projects for reconciling materialism and idealism 
constitutes the great merit of Marx, who moved forward along 
a sharply-defined philosophical road. 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collaboration 
with him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly and 
clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist line in regard to 
oil questions, without, in 1878, 188$, or 1892 faking seriously 
the endless attempts to *‘lransccnd” the “one-sidedness" of 
materialism and idealism, to proclaim a new trend — "posiliv- 


'he posiUvijt, Mao, in hi* feller (lo Kogelmaan — Ed.) 

13. 1870, speaks .** follows: “Professor Ucesly fs a Comlisl 
SM is as Jueli obliged |o support all sorb of crolchels ” Compare this wiih 
* ®P"’ioa giien of ih® posilssist* of Ihe Hustcy type by Enct-ls in 1892 
Un Soefotun, Utopian ond Setenff/te,— Ed). 



ism, “rpulism,'' or sonic nllicr professorial cltarlalanisni. Engels 
based liis luliolr Jighl ogoiiMl Dfibring on Ibe demand for 
consislciit ndlicrcticc lo mafcrialism, accusing Ihe malerialisl 
I>»|jring of verltally conUisiag the issue, of phrasemongering, 
of metlioils of reasoning which involved a compromise wilh 
idealism and odoplion of fhc position of idealism. EiUier 
materialism consisicnl to llie end, or Ihe falsehood and confu- 
sion of pliilosnphical idealism — such is the formulation of the 
question given in ei*eri/ jtaraffrafih of AnH-DuIirin/j; and only 
people whose minds liad already been corrupted by reactionary 
professorial pJiilosophy could fail Jo notice it. And right down 
lo 1804, witen llic last preface was written lo Anti-Vufirin^j 
raised utid enlarged by the author for the last time, Engc’ls 
continued to follow the latest developments both in philosophy 
ond science, and coo(inue<( with oil his former resolirtenw^ 
lo hold lo his lucid and firm position, l)rushlng away the lille> 
of new systems, big and little. 

That Engels followed the new dcvclopmenls in pliUosophy 
is evident Irom Ltidmt/ Frnerbac/i. In Ihe 1688 prefoTO 
mention is even made of such a phenomenon as Ihe rcbir n 
of classical German philosophy in England and Scondina' a- 
wliercas Engels (both in the prcJace ond in the text oMhe boo ] 
lias nothing Imt contempt for the presailing neo-Kanlianism 
and Humism. It is quite obvious that Engels, observing ' 
repetition by lashionable German and English philosophy 
the old pre-Hegefian errors of Kantianism and 
prepared lo expect some good even from the lorn to 
fin England and Scandinavia), hoping that the ^ 

and dialectician would help lo dbclose petty idealist an ni- 
physical errors. vpf 

Without undortahing an examination of the sast n 
of shades of nco-Kanlianism in Germany and of I 
England, Engels from the oery outset refutes llicir ^ 

deviation from materialism. Engels declares that t ic 
tendency of these tsvo schools is "scienliriCfiUy 
mnrd.” And what is his opinion of the undoubtedly 
according lo the ciirrenl lerjninology, ilic undoubted > ^ ^ 
tendencies of lliese neo-Kantians and Ilumeans. ■n,ai 

numt>or, for inshmee, he eoiiJd nol help knowing 1 u» / 



>osili\i$m*' aui] Hint “renlism" Hliicli altraclcd, and ulurli 
inlintic to nllraci, an inlinilc number of mtiddlelicadb, Ln^clb 
glared to 1)0 at besf n philislinf method of smuQQlinij in 
afcriaffjm wlilIc crilicizhtg and abjuring it publicly! One 
as to rcllcct only aery lilllc on an appraisal of Thomas 
uilcj — a ^cry great scientist and an incomparably more 
alistic realist and positive positivist Ilian Mach, \\onarius 
id Co. — in order to understand how contcnipluoiisly Cngels 
ould have greeted the present infatuation of a group of 
arxists with “recent positivism" the “latest realism," etc. 

Marx and Digels were partisans in pliitosophy from stait 
' finish; llicy were able to delect the deviations from malenal- 
m and concessions to idealism and fidcism tn each and every 
lew" tendency. They therefore appraised Huxley excliitii-clij 
■om the standpoint of his nialcrialisi consistency They there- 
>re rebuked Feuerbach for not pursuing materialism to ihe 
id, for renouncing niaterialism because of the errors ot indi- 
Idual materialists, for combating religion in order to renovate 
or invent a new religion, for being unable, in socio'ogy, 

I rid liimself of idealist phrascolog>' and l»ecomc a materialist. 

And whatever particular mistakes he committed in his ex- 
osltl6n of dialectical materialism. J DieUgen fully appreelaled 
id look over this great and most precious tradition of Ids 
achers. Dieizgen sinned much by his clumsy deviations from 
'aterialism, hut he never attempted to dissociate himself from it 
I principle, he never attempted to hoist a “new" standard, and 
Iwavs at the decisive moment lie firmly and categorically 
eclared: I am a materialist; our philosophy is a materialist 
hilosopliy. “Of all parlies," our Joseph Dieizgen justly said, 
the middle parly is the most repulsisc . Just ns parlies in 
olilics arc more and more becoming divided into two 
ifnps . . .so science too is beingdivided into two general classes 
'cnern/tfoise/j) ; metaphysicians on the one hand, and physb 
>sls, or materialists, on the other.’ Tlic intermediale elements 
nd conciliatory quacks, with their various appellations — 
drilualists, sensationalists, realists, etc., etc., — fall into the 


' Here again 
metaphysicians.’ 
imvelf conlrasls 


»e lidve a clumsy and inexact expression' instead of 
lie should hasc said, ‘idealisls" Elsewhere Dieizgen 
he mctaphjsicians snd Ibe dialecticians 


2:m 
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current on llicir wny. We.aim a! dctlnilion and clarity, Tbe 
reactionaries wlio sound a retreat call themselves Wealisb,' 
and materialists shoutd he the name for all who arc striving to 
liberate tlic human mind from the metaphysical spell.... 1/ 
we compare Ihe two parlies rcspeclively to solid and litpiid, 
hclwccn them llicre Is a mush.'’* 

Tniel The “rcalisis,” etc., including Ihe “positivists," the 
Macliians, etc., are all a wretched mush; they are a contempt- 
ible middle party in philosophy, who confuse the materialist 
and idealist trends on every question. The attempt to escape 
these two basic trends in philosophy is nothing but “conelliatorv 
quackery." 

J. Diclzgen had not Ihe slightest doubt that the “scienliHc 
priestcraft” of idealist philosophy is simply' Ihe antechamber 
to open priestcraft. “Scientific priestcraft" he wrote, “is serious- 
ly endeavouring to assist religious priestcraft’’ {op. cit., p. M)- 
“In particular, the sphere of epistemology, Ihe misundersfsno' 
ing of the human mind, is such a louse-hole” {Lausgrube) >0 
which both kinds of priests “lay their eggs." “Graduate 
flunkeys,” who with their talk of “Ideal blessings” stultify t “ 
people by their sliam {geschraubte) “idealism” (p. 63)--lhi|' J 
J. Dietzgen’s opinion of the professors of philosophy. ' 
the antipodes of the good God Is Ihe devil, so the 

priest {Kotfiederpfa/len) has hk opposite pole in the materia is • 

The materialist theory of knowledge is “a universal 
against religious belief" (p. 55), and not only agains 
“notorious, formal and common religion of the - 

also against the most refined, elevated professorial religion’ 


muddled [beaebelter] idealists” (p. 58). ^ 

Diefzgen was ready to prefer “religious honesty ° 
'‘h.ilf-heartedness’' of frcelhinking professors (p. 60), for 
at least there is a system," there we find jjg-r 

people who. do not separate theory from practice. For ^ 

Professors “philosophy is not a science, but a means o 
against Social-Democracy . . (p. t07). “All who call I crus 


• Note that DIeizgen has corrected himself and ***’* 

preeitely which is the party of the enemies of fn I't** 

* See the article. ■•Socbl-Demoeratlc Philosophy." *rilter. 
KUIpete phlloiophlieht Sehrfflen, 1903. S. 135. 
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iliilosophcrs, professors, nnd unirmily lecliircrs ore, despite 
ppsrent freelliinking, more or less immersed in superstition 
md mysticism.,. nnd in relation to Social-Democracy con=li- 
ule ft single ... reactionary mass'* {p. 108). “Xovf, in order to 
ollow the true patit, svitliout bein" led astray by all the reh- 
fioiis and pliitosophical Ribberish (W'rlsc/i). it is necessary to 
tudy the fabest of nil false paths (dfr tlotzweg tier Jlofzwege) , 
ihilosopliy'* (p. 103). 

Let us non* examine Mach, Asenarius nnd their school from 
he standpoint of parties in philosophy. Oh. these gentlemen 
i’ooil of their non-portfxansfup, and if they have an antipodes. 
'I is the tnoleriah'it . . . and only the materialist. A red Ihrcid 
ihat runs through oJt the writings of all the Machians is the 
ilupid claim to base “risen abosc” materialism and idealism, 
lo have transcended this ''obsolete” antiUiesis; but in /act the 
whole fraternity arc eon(/niio% sliding into idealism and are 
^Qdurling a steady and incessant struggle against matcriali*m. 
^e subtle epistemological crotchets of a man like Avcnarlus 
are but professoriat inventions, and attempt to form a small 
philosophical sect “of his own”; but, os a matter of fact, in the 
Brneral circumstances of the struggle of Ideas and trends In 
jnedem society, Iho objfclive part played by these epistemo- 
logical artillees Is In every case Ibe same, namely, to clear the 
^ay for idealism and fldcism, and to serve them faithfully. In 
i* he an accident that the small school of empirio- 

rdlicUu is ecclaimed by the English spiritualists, like Ward, 
oy the French neo-crilicisls, who praise Mad; for his attack on 
Materialism, and by the German immanenlists! Dielzgcn’s ex- 
pression, “graduated llunkcys of fidcism," hits the nail on the 
rad in the case of Mach, Avrnarius and their whole school.' 


, Ir tnolher example of ho» Ibe widespread currenis of reac- 

th *7 ““'Beois philosophy make use of Abchism in practice. Perhaps 
tfr i!*'* to tl'e latest American philosophy is “pragmatism” 

i 1 *ord “pragma” — aclion; Uiat is. a philosophy of action) 

ioumals perliaps ipeaV more of pragmatism than of 
mat *'**’ Pragmatism ridicules the metaphysics both of idealism and 
acebims eiperience and only eaperience. recognizes prac- 
etn Vri criterion, refers to Use posilieisl morement in general. 

DuA. ^°r •Opport lo Otturoia, tlaeh, Ptorion, Poincari and 

and ** hetief that science is not an *bbiolute copy of reality” 

• • snecessfuUy deduces from all Ihis a God for practical purposes. 


t 1 1 * I 


U M III'- $niitnrlnnr nt Uif w/i’> e:t’ 

ffv>\ lo "rrrMtirJIr" ^fdrliitni nnti Afartl^m. IJiaf Ihry Ira? 
IJir rfArliodarv t>rnrr««f>M of philotnphy pnd ai a mull slipt 
*!nr.-n ati (nrhitrr} The mrliioiJi of op-raljon empb} 

ui ilir tarioiit Rtlrttipl« to €!'Vcfop and «appf-mcn! Marx wi 
lint irf> irist-nioiM 'fl*ry rfad OtIwaM, Ldieve Ojtwa 
parnpiiratr Oilnnlil and fall il .Xf.irxi»fTJ. They read J!a' 
l•^'tir>r MacJi. parspfira^r Jfacli anil call it Sfarsiim. TJify rr. 
PolHcnrr. Iwlictr I’oincari'. parapitraif Poincar^ and fa5 
MnrsiMii! .Vof o sinyfe one of iJip^f profcitor*. who ar* capat 
of iii.iLiii;; \rfv %ati>alilr cunlriimtiont in thy* special fields! 
chemistry, hlilory. or physics. ri:n be one lota when 

comes In philosophy, \viiy? Tor the same reason that not 
iinyle professor of political economy, srjio may Ijc capaHe » 
srry vflhiahte conlrihiilJons in Uie field of factual and special 
iini invesliRalions, can Iw Inisted one loia when it comes to tin 
Bfiicraf ((leory of poh'lical economy. For In modem socie(? 
the latter is ns much a parfisan science as is e/iWemo/off? 
Taken ns n svfiole. the professors of economies are nothing in 
fearned safesmen of the capUatist class, sehile fhe profW'S'’^ 
of pliilosophy nre Je-nmed salesmen of the theologians. 

Tlie task of Marxists In both cases b to he able to mas-'’ 


and adapt fhe achicvcincnls of Ihrse '‘saJesmen” (for inslaace. 
you svill not make the slightest progress in fhe inresliga'jo^ 
of new economic phenomena unless you has’e recourse to 
ss'orks of these salesmen) and fo be able to lop olT their rea 
lionary tendency, to pursue ones own line and to . . 

whole alignment of forces and classes hostile to us. An •> 
Is just ss'hat our Machians were unable to do: they surU' 
follosveil tlie lead of the reactionary professorial philosopn. - 


“Pcrltaps SVC has’c pone astray, but sve are seeking. 


Lunacli.irsky in the name of the authors of the Studies. Th 
nnd only for praclical purrosw. 

Irnn^cencPns ihe bounds of esi»ri«ice fr/, illism "7 dp. S’ 


A Kfiu .Vomr for Some Old W'«sr‘ f rt>inJ.ins. York 
and lOB esoeclallv) From the standpoint of malenalism the d'l f" 

hetieen Machism ibd prasm-tlsm js •> insi>.ficant and 

the difference bet««n cmpino-cfiUcism and empiric Corns 


for example. Hogdanor's definWon of truth ^ilh the prapnalsl d 
or inilh which is- •Troth for • prasmaHst becomes a class nami 

°.,l. S' d.n.1. «ii« ("’I"- p- »»)•_ 
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IrouMc it ihni it Is not i;nrt tv|ii> arc seeking. Imt you wlio nrr 
bfinj lowj/ifl Yon do not pt> isitli your, f e., MarxitI (for yon 
^ant to lip Nfarxisls] standpoint to evrry citangc in tlie I our- 
KPois plillotopliical fasliion: the fashion comes to you. foists 
upon jou its new stirrogates pot up in ll\c idealist taste, one 
day i la Oslnald, the next day st la Macli. and the day after 
la Polncan'. These sillv "‘Ihrorclicar' devices ( ■rnprKcti'‘s.’' 
“eltnmils," ••inlrojections," etc.) in winch son so naively he- 
lieseare confined In a narrow and tiny scliciol, sshilc the idio- 
lopieal and tacini lenilfiicff of these devices is immediately sp<it- 
led hy the Wards, the neo-crilichts. the immanenlisls. the l.o- 
palins and the prapmalists, and il tfrt'et llirir ptirpo<es. Tlic 
infatuation for rmpirin-crilidsm nnd “physical" iiienlism passes 
»s rapidly as tlic infatuation for neo-Kantianism anil “pliysij- 
Josical” idealism; Inil flddsm lakes its loll from every such 
infatualien and mojitlct Its devices m « thoiisaiul wavs for 
the hcni'iil of phllovophical idealism. 

The altitude towards relipion ond the atlilude townrdv na- 
tural icleree eiceiiently Itlnslrnti- the orfiiol rlass vise made tf 
einplrio-eriliefsni hy hourpeol* reactionaries. 

Take the first riticilinn. Do you think il is an accident that 
tn a colleeliu' work directed afpiimf the philosophy el Marxism 
Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of the “deiflealion of the 
higher liuman polenlialilies.” of "religious alheisni," etc.?’ If 
>ou do, it is only because the Russian .Macluans have not in- 
formed the public correctly regarding Hie tvliole Macliian cur- 
•■rnl in Kurope and the relation of this current to religion. Nut 
only 

is this relation in no way similar 1o the relalion of ^farx, 
Euseli, J, Dietzgen and even reiierbach, hut it is its very op- 
Posiie, beginning with I’cUoldl's statement to the effect that 
suipirio-crilicism "contradicts neither theism nor atheism” 
{Cm/«/irunj/ in die pliilosophie der reinen nrfaliriiny, Bd. I, 

■ or Mach’s declaration that "religions opinion is a private 
^Irair," and ending with llie rzplicit fldeisin, the explicitly orch- 
'focthnanj views nf Corntliiis, who praises Mach and whom 


•Srudifi, pp. J57^ jjg f„ Zaurmdchnai/a Caztla ibe same BUllior 
I ’■‘ci'ntmc Socialism in lu religioui jignincanco" (No. 3. p 6) 
^ In Ofcrafnoorijff. 1008, Ko. j, p. IM. he tipllcilly says, ‘Tor a long 
« » tifw rrVigion has hern maloring wilblo me. ...” 



Mach praises, of Cams and of all Ihe iromaoenUsIs. Tie neutwl- 
ily of a philosopher In this question is in itself servilily lo 
fide'sni, and Mach and Avcnarius, because of the very premises 
of their epistemology, do not and cannot rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, you 
have already lost every one of your weapons against fideisai. 
lor you have slipped into agnosticism or subjectivism — and that 
is all fideism wants. If the perceptual world is objective re- 
ality, then the door is closed to every other “reality” or quasi- 
reality (remember that Bazarov believed the “realism" of Ihf 
immanentists, who declare Cod to be a “real concept”). If 
world is matter In motion, matter can and must be infinitely 
studied in the infinitely complex and detailed manifestations 
and ramifications of this motion, the motion of this matter; 
hut beyond it, beyond Ihe “physical," external world, will' 
which everyone is familiar, there con be nothing. And the ho** 
lillly to Dialerialtsm and Ihe showers of aliuse Jieapcd on 
materialists are all in the order of things In clvlllred 
democratic Europe. AH this is going on lo this day. AH * 
being concealed from tlie public by Hie Russian MachlnnSi who 
have not once attempted even simply to compare the altaeki 
made on materialism by Mach, Avenariiis, Petzoldt and Co' 
with the statements made in favour of materialism by Teuf ’ 
bach, Marx, Engels and J. DIeIrgen. 

But this "concealment" of the relation of Mach and Avrn 
rius fo fideism will not avail. The facts speak for Hiemsc vf^ 
No efforts can release these rcaclionorj- professors from 
pillory in which they have been placed by Ihe kisses of * ’ 
the neo-crilicists, Schuppe, Schubert-Soldem, .j 

pragmatists, etc. And the Influence of Ihe persons men o 
as philosophers and professors, the popularity of the 
among the “cultured," f.c„ llic bourgeois, public and the 
literature they have created arc ten times wider and 
Ihe particular liltle school of Mach and Avcnarius. j^,. 
school serves those it should serve, and It is exploilf ** 


serves to be exploited. 

Tlte shameful things lo which Lunacharsky has s o p . 
not exceptional; they are Ihe product of emplrlo-cr ic * 
Ilussian and German. They cannot be defended on 
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kltflxlo CBITlClsU 'i- 

of Ihe “good inlenlions” of Ihe author, or the “speciat mear 
ing" of his words; if it were the direct and common, i.e., ih 
directly ndeistic meaniog, we should not stop to discuss ma 
ters with the author, for most likely not a single Marxist cou! 
be found in whose eyes such statements would not have place 
Anatole Lunacharsky exocHy in the same category as Pete 
Struve. If this is not the case (and it is not the case yet), it i 
exclusively because we perceive the “special" meaning and ar 
fighting while there is still ground for a fight on comradel 
lines. This is just the disgrace of Lunacharsky's sfatements- 
that he could connect them with his “good’’ mlentions. Tli 
is just the evil of his “theory" — that it permits the use of sue 
methods or of such conclusions in the pursuit of good inter 
lions. This Is just the trouble— that at best "good'' intenlior 
are the subjective atTair of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the s( 
dal significance of such slalements is undeniable and indispu 
able, and no reservation or cxplanalion can weaken their etfec 

One must be blind not to see the ideological afAnity betwee 
Lunacharsky's "deification of the higher human potentialilie! 
and Bogdanov's “general substiliilion" of the psychical for s 
physical nature, 'nits is one and the same thought; In the or 
case It is expressed principally from the aisthclic slandpoir 
and in the other from the epistemological standpoint. “Substit 
tion,” approaching the subject tadtlff and from a different a 
gle, already dei/ies the “higher human potentialities,” by divor 
ing the “psychical” from man and by substituting an immens 
ly extended, abstract, divincly-lifeless “psychical in genera 
fer all physical nolure. And what of Yushfcevich's "Logos” 
troduced into the “irrational stream of experience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost. And our Mac 
ians liave oil become ensnared in idealism, that is, in a dilu' 
and subtle fidcistn; they became ensnared from the mome 
they took “sensation” not as the image of the external wot 
but ns a special “element.” It is nobody’s sensation, nobod 
mind, nobody's spirit, nobody's will — this is what one ine 
tably comes to if one does not recognize the materialist theo 
that Ihe human mind reflects an objectively real external worl 
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Tin; A1T1TUDE OF THE WORKERS’ PARTY 
TOWARDS RELIGION 


The speech mh.lc l.y depuly Shrkov in Ihe Slnle Du»» to' 
ins II" dcbalc on llic cslinialcs of llie n/jntl 

Sion Ihnl look plnco n-ilhin onr Dnma f"'l■“ “ U 
of this speech, whiel. wc print cisenherc ’ nW 

rnlsed n qneslion ssliiel. is ot eslreme “J„„s con; 

at this particular moment. An interest m <1 lodJT 
^ c od will, relision is undonbledly Ss ef 

.side circles of •■society." and it ''f P™' ''^rcmdH 

the inlcllectnals who arc close to 'I.' , he absolute duly 

and to certain circles of the ofiheir 

of Social-Democrats to make a public statement of iwir 

towards religion. ouilook on sci«“' 

Social-Democracy bases its whole svor 
tide Socialism, i.e., Marxism. Y'" Lleciical ms- 

Ism, as Mar.x and Engels rcpwl'llly t, „adilions of »■' 

lerlalism, whirl, f.dly cmbod.es the b-d""™ j „f y.ucr- 
malcrialism of the cigl.lecntl. century “ ' -a os- 

bad. (first half of the ninctcentl. «nlu.y) " ” , hostile » 

icrialism which is ab«.Iule ly athosl.o and rcso J j„„ 
all religion. Lei ns recall that «■= ' “ iadFcloeal • 

nii/irinj, whiel. Marx read m mam.se p. ^ consW"' 

,he malcrialist and niheist Duhrmg nrlL*”’ 

malcrialisi and for leaving loophole, Feud; 

philosophy. Lei us recall 'I’m I"' ““F jeligi"” 

bach. Engels rcproael.c, Fc.ierhach I" , p 10 

in order lo destroy it, Imt in oirlcr o renosa^e , 

new, ■•cxallcd” religio... ^ ,1 cornerslonc M »" 

of the people — this dictum of Marxs 
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whole Marxist view on religion. Marxism lias always regarded 
all modern religions and churches and all religious organiza- 
tions as instruments of bourgeois reaction that serve to defend 
exploitation and to drug the working class. 

Yet at the same time Engels frequently condemned the ef- 
forts of people who desired to be "more Left” or “more rev- 
olutionary” than the Social-Democrats to introduce an explicit 
avowal of atheism, in the sense of declaring war on religion, 
into the program of the workers' party. Commenting in 1874 
on the famous manifesto of the Blanquist fugitive Communards 
who were living in exile in London, Engels called their vocifer- 
ous proclamation of vvar on religion foolishness, and stated 
that such a declaration of war was the best means of reviving 
interest in religion and of presenting it from really dying out. 
Engels blamed the OUnquhts lor failing to understand that 
only the class struggle of (he working-class masses could in 
foci, by drawing large numbers of the proletariat into con- 
scious and revolutionary pracffcaf social work, free the oppressed 
masses from the yoke of religion; whereas to proclaim war on 
religion a political task of the workers' party was just anar- 
chistic phrasemongering. And Engels in 1S77. while ruthlessly 
attacking in his Anti-DGUring every concession, even (he slight- 
est, made by Ddhring the philosopher to idealism and religion, 
no less resolutely condemns DQhring's pseudo-revolutionary 
idea that religion should he prohibited in a Socialist society. 
To declare such a war on religion, Engels says, is to “out-Bis- 
tnarck Bismarck," f.e., to repeat the folly of Bismarck’s strup- 
file against the clericals tthc notorious "Struggle for Eulturo." 
Kultatlampf, i. e., the struggle Bisroarck waged in 1B70 against 
the German Catholic patty, the party of the “Centre," by means 
of a police persecution of Catholicism), By this struggle Bis- 
marck only sUmulaled the militant clericalism of the Catholics 
and only injured the work of real culture, becau'e he gaYC 
prominence to religious divisions rather than political divisions 
and diverted the attention of certain sections of the working 
class and the democracy from the ui^nt tasks of the class and 
revolutionary struggle to a most superficial and mendacious 
bourgeois anti-clericalism. Accuring the would-be ultra-revolu- 
tionary Duhring of wanting to repeal Bismarck’s folly in another 
IK— CCO 



fciriii, I^n^t U tjriiuiiiii tJ iJjai iJ»r workers’ pariy should inov 
Ijow to work patiently at llic task of organizinjj and cducafia? 
llic prolflanat. wliicli would lead to Ike dying out of religion. 
»rt<J «ol venture into a poti'liraf war on religion. Tliis view has 
llioronglily pirnicalrd Gcriitaii Social-Democracy, which, for 
exaiiiplo, advocated freedom for Ifie Jesuits, their admission 
mto Germany, and the complete cessation of police melboth 
of comhating any parlieiilar religion. “Heligion is a private 
matter”; itiis famous poinl in Ihc Erfurt Program (1891) en- 
dorsed the political Indies of Social-Democracy mentioned. 

Tlicsc tactics have now managed to become a mere matter 
of routine; IJiC)- fiave already managed to give rise to a new 
distortion of Marxism in the opposite direction, in the direction 
of opportunism. This point in Ihc Erfurt Program has come 
to be irilcrprctcd as meaning (hat we Social-Democrat*, ihai 
our Party considers religion to be a private matter, that reli^oo 
is a private matter for us as Social-Democrats, for us as s 
Parly. Without entering iolo a direct controversy with ffiu op- 
portunist view, Engels id the 'nineties deemed it necessary to 
oppose it resolutely to a positive, ood not a polemical for® 
To wit: Engels did lids In a slalemenl, which he deliberately 
underlined, that Sodat-Dcmocrals regard religion as a pnvot® 
mailer in relation to the stale, but not in relation to them- 
selves, not in relation to Marxism, and not in relation to * 
workers parly.* , 

Such is the external history- of the utterances of Marx an 
Engels on llie question of religion. To people who are 
of Marxism, to people who cannot or will not think, this 
lory is a skein of meaningless .Marxist contradictions an 
verings, a hodge-podge of ’’consistent’* atheism and s^ps 
religion, “unprincipled” wavering between a 
war on God and a cowardly desire to “ingratiate o***^®^ „ ^ 
religious workers, a fear of scaring them away. ^ i pg 
literature of the anarchisl phrasemongers is full of a a 


Marxism on this score. lously- 

But anybody who is able to treat Marxism at all 
to ponder over its philosophical principles and the exp 


‘ C/. Engels’ Inlroduclioo to M»n'* t'he CMI 


in rrancf--^'^ 
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of inleruational Social-DeimMrtacj, will readily 4ce lhat the 
Marxist tactics ia regard to reli^oa ace Ihorouglily consistent 
and were carefully thought out fay Marx and Engels, and thal 
whal the dilettantes or ignoramuses regard as wavering is but 
a direct and inevitable deduction from dialectical nialerialism. 
It would be a profound mistake to lliink that the apparent 
'‘moderation” of Uie Marxist altitude towards religion is to be 
explained fay supposed '‘tactical” considerations, by the desire 
“not to scare away” anybody, aud so forth. On the contrary, 
the political line of Marxism is inseparably bound up with its 
philosophical principles on this question too. 

Marxism is materialism. As such, it is as relentlessly hostile 
to religion as was the materialism of the Enc)cIopedists of 
the eighteenth century or the materialism of Feuerbach. This 
is beyond doubt. But the dialectical malerialism of Marx and 
Engels goes further Ilian the Eoeyclopcdisls and Feuerbach 
by applying the materialist philosophy lo the held of history, 
to the field of the social sciences. \Ve must combat religion — 
thal is the rudiment of all materialism, and consequently of 
Marxism. But Marxism is not a materialism which stops at 
rudiments. Marxism goes further It says.- We must A-notn Jiow 
to combat religion, and in order lo do so we must explain th«s 
source of faith and religion among the masses materialhucalli/- 
The fight against religion must not be confined to abstract ideo- 
logical preaching or reduced lo such preaching. The fight must 
be linhed up willi the concrete practical work of Jlie class 
movement, which aims a) eliminatmg the social roots of reti- 
olon. ^Yhy does religion retain its hold over the backward sec- 
tions of the urban proletariat, over the broad sections of the 
semi-proletariat, and over the peasant mass? Because of the 
Ignorance of the people, replies the bourgeois progressivist, the 
radical and the teurgeols materialist. And so, down with reli- 
gioa and long live atbeisrat — the ^semination of atheist views 
is out chief task. The Marxist says thal this is not true, thal it 
is a superficial view and narrow, bourgeois cuUurism. This 
view does not profoundly enough explain the roots of religion; 
it explains them not materialistically but idealislically. In mod- 
ern capitalist countries these roots are mainly sociof. The deep- 
est root of religion today is the social oppression of the work- 
ti." 



in; ^rifl iii>(jrrnii/ rtitiijif'-tfl bi'lp!wn<*M in fjf 

fif IJ'*" liirij fnffif* f»f wliich fvrry diy atui ever; 

liniir irii'trti firilmjfjr working |fif» nimj hnrri.*if‘ 

• an-f ni*«j toffn^fit. a lliniit.in(t B"« 

«‘'»rfr ijMfj llinur Inniirti'il hy f ttrjordinary e^cnij, lucfi ** 
"A'* nirliiqtr.ikn. rfr. "IVjf crrafnl the Ffar of 

I’liHil futtr of (j{>ifal--t>nn I it cannnf he hznfta tj 

{f)f of Ifir jwiiptc '■> forct* whirh at erny Jlep 

llitrslt'm to innifl. ancl ilfw» Inftict on the proirfarian and wuU 
ownrj ' »u'l "unnprftffl." "BcciJrnfar* clfiirticfion. rair. 

iMii|'rritm prnttttiilinn aart «f*-j|{i ffom starvation — such b 
III' tiHit of nxMlrrn rrlisio;* tvbtrh Ific (natrriatUt wnil bf^ 
in ininil lint ctiJ forroinst tf Inr ilo^s not want fo remain af 
infant vrliooi nutreUIUt. No nJufational book can eratlica. 
rcli;;iun from ttic minds of Itic masses, who are ertwhed by 
tin* {.'riiidui; toil of capitalism and wJio are at the nirrcy o 
the Mind drslructisc forces of capilatism, until these ina«« 
Itirmsilscs team to light this roof of religion, fhc rule w 
en/ifu/ iti alt its forms. In a united, organired. ptanaed an 
cutKcious way. 

Docs tills mc.an that educational l>ooks agaiost religion 
harmful or unnecessary? No, nothing of the kind. It 
ttiat Social-Democracy's atlicblic propaganda must be *“ 
(linnted to its laslc task— the development of the class stni?3 
of the rsploiied maijcj against the esploiters. _ 

This proposition may not be understood {or at lea^i no 
mediately understood) l»y one who has not pondered over 
principles of dialectical materialism, f.e., the philosop y 
M.srx and Engels. How Is that? — he will say: is ’ 
propaganda, the preaching of definite ideas, the slrug? 
the enemy of culture and progress for thousands o 
(he., religion) to he subordinated to the class stnig^ . 
a struggle for definite practical aims in the econo®* 


political field? -m' which 

This is one of those current objections fo , relics, 

testify to n thorough misunderstanding of Maraian 
The contradiction which perplexes those who oOjeci 
way is a real and living contradiction, i.e., a la e 
Iradiclion, and not a verbal or fictitious contradic i 
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a hard and fasl line belwccn the Iheordical propaganda of 
olhei^m, f.e., the deslruclion of religious beliefs among certain 
spciions of Ihc prolelatial, and the success, progress and con- 
dilions of Ihe class atrugghi of these sections, vs to reason un- 
dialectically, to (ransfornv a movable and rclaiise boundary 
into an absolute boundary, it is forcibly to disconnect what 
is indissolubly connected In actual life. Let us lake an example. 
The proletariat in a given district and in a given Lrancli of in- 
dustry is divided, let us assume, into an ad\an-'ccl section of 
fairly class-conscious Social-Democrats, who are, of course, 
allieisis, and rather backward workers who are slit! connected 
with the countryside and Ihc peasantry, still believe in God. 
go to church, or are even under Ihc direct innuejicc of Ihc local 
priest, who, let us suppose, lias organized a Cliristi.'in lalioiir 
union. Let us assume forlhcrmorc that the economic struggle 
in Ihls locality has resulted in a strike. U is the duty of a Marx- 
ist lo place Ihe success of the strike movcroenl above every thing 
else, lo vigorously resist the division of tivc workers in this 
struggle Into atheists and Christians, to vigorously combat such 
« division. Under such circumstances, altieisl pri.p.aganda may 
lie both iinnecessary and Iiarmful— not from Ihc philistine fear 
of searing away the backwatd sections, of losing a seat in tiie 
flections, and so on, liut from consideration for tlie real pro- 
gress of the class siruggte. which in live eondilirns of modern 
fapiblisi society is a lumdrcil times better nd.apic-d lo convert 
Chrisli.vn workers to Social-Democmcy and to atheism than 
bald atheistic preaching, lie who preached atheism al such a 
moment and in such circumslancci would only lie playing info 
the hands of the priest and the priests, who ritsiro nothing iKt- 
ler than that the division of the workers «ee«»rding to their 
participation tn the strike mosemenl slioutil be replaced bv 
their division according to their belief'* in God. .^n Anarchist 
who preached war ngainst God al all costs would in practice 
in' lietping the priests and Ihe Ivourgeoisie (as Ihe .Anarchists 
alw.sjs help tlie liourgeoisic in prwWee), .A Marxist must l»e 
a materialist, f.e.. an enemy of religion, luil he must l)e a d a- 
Icftlcal materialist, i e., one who puts the fight ocalnst religion 
tvrd abstraclly, nol on live hisls of ahslracl. piinly Iheordical. 
unvarying propaganda. Imt rwncretrly. on the basis of the cl.asv 
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slrH^Ie wlfich is gOiog on in practice and educafing 
masses more and better tlian anything else. A Marxist must 
able to take cognizance of the concrete situation as a wh 
must altv-ays be able to determine the houndary between «z 
rhism and opportunism (this boundary is relative, movable : 
changeable, but it exists), and must not succumb either to 
abstract, verbal, and in fad empty “fevoJwtionism” of 
Anarchist, or to the philistinism and opportunism of the pd 
bourgeois or liberal inlellecliial. who fears to fight rcligii 
forgets that this is his duty, reconciles himself to the belief 
God, and is guided not by the interests of the class struggle, I 
by the petty and mean consideration of olTending nobody, i 
pelllng nobody and searing nobody — by the sage rule: "li 
and lot live.” etc., etc. 

It is from this standpoint that all particular questions co 
coming Iho attitude of Social-Democrats to religion mud 1 
determined. For example, the question often nriscs wlielfiw 
priest can be a member of the Social-Democtalle Party, o*' 
the question is usually answered in on unqualified afflrmalu' 
Ihe experience of European Social-Democratic Parlies 
cited in support. But this experience was the result not only® 
the application of Ihe Marxist doctrine to the nnrkers me®* 
nicnt but also of special historical conditions In 
rope which are absent in llussJa (sve will s.iy more about ® 
conditions later), so that an unqualified affirmolisc in 
is incorrect. must not declare once anfJ for all that 
cannot be mcmlters of iJie Social-Democratic Party; b'd ni* ' 
must s^•e once and for .ill affirm the contrary rule. If a 
comes In us to engage in Joint political svork and 
liously performs Parly duties, and does not come oil 
Ihe program of the Party, he m.iy he allowed lo join ic 
r.f Sociat-Demoernfs; for In such a case the ronlrai e 
hs-een Hie .spirit and principles of our program .suf ' 
gioiis convictions of the priest si’otiM rcm.sln ‘ " g 

concerned him alone. Ids own private conlrndicl on. 
potilica! organi/afion cannot esomine its nro-n'” 

tJiere is no ronfradiclion hefween Hirir views anil ' P ^ 
of Ihe Parly. Bill, of roitrse. such a rase might t-* « 
reptiofi ffgrf. in IVnlent Kn'®pr- vvlille in nui* * 
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gclher improbable. And if, for example, a priest joined the So- 
cial-Democratic Parly and made if his chief and almost sole 
work actively to propagate religions views in that Parly. Ihe 
Parly would unquestionably have to expel him from ils ranks. 
We must not only admit workers who preserve the belief in 
God into the Social-Democrafic Parly, but must deliberately set 
out to recruit them; we are absolutely against giving llic 
slightest ofTence to their religious convictions hut we recruit 
llicm in order to educate them In the spirit ot our program, 
and not to permit an aclhe struggle against our program ^Ye 
allow freedom of opinion imide the Party, but within certain 
limils, determined by freedom of grouping; we are not obliged 
to march shoulder to shonlder with active preadiers of views 
that are repudiated by the majority of (he Parlv- 

Another example: shntdd members of (he Social-Democratic 
Party be censured equally under all circumstances for declar- 
ing ‘'Socialism is my religi'm.” and for advocating views cor- 
responding to tills declaration? No! The devialion from Mars- 
Ism (and consequently from Socialism) is here indisputable, 
but the slgaificaRco of (lie deviation, ils relative importance, 
so to speak, may vary with circumstances. It is one thing wh^n 
an agitator or a person addressing the workers speaks in this 
way in order to make himself better understood, as an intro- 
duction to his subject, in order to present his views more 
vividly in terms to which the backward masses arc most ac- 
customed. It Is another thing when a writer begins to preach 
"God-building.” or God-bmlding Socialism (in the spirit, for 
example, of our Lunacharsky and Co.). Wiiile in the first ca*=c 
censure would lie mere quibbliDg or even an inappropriate 
restriction on the freedom 'if the agitator, on IIic freedom of 
the use of "pedagogical" methods, in the second case parlv 
censure is necessary and cssetUial For some the statement “So- 
cialism is my religion" is a form of transition from religion 
to Socialism; for others it is a form of transition from Social- 
ism to religion. 

Let us now pass to (he conditions which in the West gave 
rise to the opportunist interpretation of the thesis "religion is 
a private mailer.” Of course, here we have Ihe induence of 
those general factors which gave rise lo opportunism in gen- 
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fral aj a sacTif)cc of IJie fanttamenlal interests of {fie worker 
movement for momentary advanlnges. The party of the prt 
letnriat demands that the state should declare religion a priral 
mailer, Iml does not regard Die Dglit against the opium of Ih 
people, llic fight against relif^ous superstition, etc., as a "priral 
mailer.'' Tlie opportunists distort Ihe question to mean that fh 
Socinl-nemoerntie Party tegartls religion as a private maKcr 
nm in ndditioti to Hie usual opportunist dislorlion (which 
was nnl explained at nil in the discussion by our Duma frac 
lion of the speeches In Ihe debate on religion), there are special 
historical conditions which have given rise to the modem, and 
if one may so express II, excessive indifTerence of European 
Social'Democrals to the queslion of religion. These condihoJi* 
arc of a twofold nainre. Firslly. Ihe task of combating religion 
Is the hiilorica] task of the revolutionary bonrgrolsie, and 
Ihe West this task was to a large extent performed (or tackled) 
by bourgeois dcmocracj’ In Ihe epoch of its revolutions, or ih 
attacks upon feudalism and medinevaJian. There is a tradition 
of bourgeois war on religion l>olh in France and in Germany 
a war which was begun long before Soclab’sm (The EncyeJO* 
prdists, Feuerbach). In Russia, because of the condiUons e 
our bourgeolS'dcniocralic revolution, this task loo falls alinos 
entirely on the shoulders of Ihe working class. Petly-bourgeoi| 
(h'oroefn/A') democrat in our couniry has in Ihis respect 
done loo much (as Ihe newlv-apoeared BIack*IIundred ' 
or Cadet Black-Hundreds, of IVA'hP think), but rather o 
Utile in comparison with what has been done in Europe. 

On the other hand, Ihe tradition of the bourgeois war 
religion has given rise in Europe to a specifically 
flislorlion of this war by anarchism, which, as the ^ 
have long ago explained lime and again, lakes Hs slan 
Ihe bourgeois world outlook in spile of all the fury o 
ntincks upon the bourgeoisie. The Anarchists and ;i 

in the Latin countries. Most (who. Incidentally, was a P 


• Velchl f!andmarktj-~a symposlura published by ■ 

inent Cadet writers. In which Ihe Conslilulional-Democrats, 

Ihe bourgeoisie, expressed Iheir Rrtlilude lo the autocracy npjjlflc 
Ihe 100:1 revolution. IViAf marked the final swinR over of 
lil.erals In Ihp r.Tmp of Ihe reacll""— 
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of Diihring)- and Co. in Germany, and the Anarchists in 
Austria irv the 'eighties carried rcvoluUonary plirasoinongering 
in the struggle against religion to a nee plus ultra It is not 
surprising that the European Social-Dcmocrnfs now qO to the 
other extreme of the Anarchists. This is quite iinderstandahie 
and to a certain e.^tent legitimate, but if is not seemly of us 
fiiissian Social-Democrats to forget the special liistori'^a) con- 
ditions that presailed in the West. 

Secondly, in the West, offer the nalwnal Iiourgcois revolu- 
tions were over, after tlie introduction of more or less com- 
plete freedom of conscience, the problem of the dcrnocralic 
struggle against religion liad been already so forced into the 
historical background by the struggle of bourgeois democracy 
against Soclatism that the bourgeois governments driihcrofcti; 
tried to diiert the attention of the masses from .Soeial'sm bv 
organizing a quasl-lUicral ''drive" against ctcriealisni Such was 
the character of the KuUarkampf in Germany and of the flglil 
of the bourgeois republicans against clericalism in France, Tlie 
spread, of iha nvndeen tpirit of '■indUfcrchcit ‘ to Use figlit 
ORalnsl religion among the Social-Democrats in the W'est was 
preceded liy bourgeois antl-cletlcalnm. the purpose of ^hltli 
* 0 ! lo disert the attention of the masses of tlie workers from 
Socialism. And this again H quite tinderst.andaWc and legitim* 
ale, because Social-Democrats had lo eounleract bourgeois and 
Bismarckian anli-cleric.aUsm by suhordirtating the slniggle 
•gainst religion lo the slrnsgle for Socialism. 

Conditions arc entirely dilTcrenl in ntissia. The proletariat 
h the leader of our bovirgeois-itemocralic revolution. Its Parlv 
must he the ideological leader in the fight acainst eserv form 
of mediaevalisni, Including the old official relicmn and es’crv 
•hempl to renovate It or provide it with a new or dilTerenl 
base. etc. Therefore, while Engels eomparotisely mildly cor- 
f^ted tlie opportunism of the German Social-nemocrats—who 
suhsliiuled for the demand of the svorkers’ parly that the state 
't'ould declare religion a private matter 1h'* deelaratian that 
religion is a pris'ale matter for Social-Democrats and the So- 
fh't-Dcmfteratie Party— II » clear that Engels would base re- 
'iked the ItnWi.in opportunists a Imndrerf trme« more •rviTclv 
f''r basing adoplol this German distortion. 
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Ily dccIuririR from tlie Duma tribune that religion is Ihe 
opitint of ilic people, our fraction acted (joitc correrJJj, and 
tliiis created a precedent which should serve as a basis for all 
ullcrnnccs hy Russian Soci/d-Democrals on (he qaesliaa of 
religion. Should they have gone further and developed their 
atheistic arguments in greater detail? We think not. This 
might have incurred the danger of the fight against religion 
being exaggerated hy the political party of the proletariat; U 
might have resulted in ohhleraling the di/Terenep telween the 
bourgeois and tlie Socialist fight against religion. The first duly 
of the SociaJ-Dcmocralic fraction in the Blact-ffundred Dawo 


has ])ccn discharged with honour. 

Tile second duty— and perhaps the most important for So- 
cial-Democrats— namely, lo explain Ihe class role of the church 
and the clergy In supporting Ihe Black-Hundred govemmeBl 
and llic bourgeoisie in its fight against the working class, has 


also been discharged with honour. Of course, s-ery much more 
might he said on (his subject, and the Soeiai-Democrats in their 
future utterances will know how lo .'implify Comrade Surkov’s 
speech; but slifl Ins speech was excellent, and its dissemiflatiea 
by all Party organizations is the direct duty of our Party. 

The third duly was lo explain in full detail the conec 
meaning of the proposition so often dislorted by the German 
opportunists, namely, that "religion is a private waller. This, 
unfortunately. Comrade Surkov did not do. It is all- Ihe more 
a pity because in the earlier activity of the fraction a misla e 
was already committed on this question by Comrade Bye ou® 
sov, which was noted at Ihe lime by the Prolefarif. The is 
cussion in the' fraction shows that the dispute about at 
has overshadowed in its eyes the qriestion of the ® 

pretation of the famous demand that religion should c 
garded as a private mailer, W^c shall not 
Surkov alone for this error of the entire fraction, • 

we shall frankly admit (liai the whole Parly vss at au 
for not having sufficiently explained this quesHon, for 
having sufficiently prepared the minds of Soeial-D^of 
the signi/fcoacr of Engefs' remark regarding the ertn ^ 
porlunisls. The discussion in the fraction prmes • ^ 

in fact d_up In a confuwd underslandins of I’le o»i»« 
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not to Q desire to ignore llie teachings of Marx, and ssc ore 
sure ilsal this error ^^i^ l)c corrected in future utterances of llie 
(rattion. 

We repeal that on the whole Comrade Siirkos 's speecli was 
excellent and it sisotild Ik disseminated hy all the organiralions 
in Its discussion of tliis speech titc fraction lias pros'cd Hint it 
is fniniliog its Social-Demoeralac duly conscicnliouslv It re* 
tnains to he desired llial correspondence on discussions within 
the fraclion should appear more often in the Party press so 
as to hfing the fraclion and tlie Party closer togellier to ar 
rjuaint the Party with the difRcoU worW I'cing donr within ttie 
fraclinn, and to eslahlish idenlogiral unity in llie work of the 
Parly and the frartinn 
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TIic Itrllicipal laclical difTfrrncr^ In Ihc prwcnl bbour 

,„„.T,::™. .r ....i ahk^c 

\iriitfdf Btf.«ln»J Iwo hU «r<T.i!» lliat nre dcp-irtm* irom - 
iMii, wliicli Im* In fact l.«omc the .lomliunt IheotT 
llil. movciiinil. Tlii-n- two ltcn.l. 

■linlim. rct.iriiii<ml liri.l nnarclusm jjanlil 

onarcljo-'oclalhni). Iloth 1 »>mc dcpar ur ^ jfora 

u,oory .I..-.! i> in the labour „a la 

Marai.1 tac.l«, wore .0 1» obarracJ in vanou, 
variant sliatirt in all vitibictl rannltin ib - ‘ , t„„r 

II, c marc II, an ball cvninrt- ot bitlort- of Ihc mast 

inovfnKnt. , , cannol be 

ThiJ fad alone shona lltal Ihcsc poops. 

Irihnlcil lo ncciilcnl. or In ll,e haracirrislics and Irodi' 

or even lo Ihc Influence of nalronal cl are 
lions, and so forlh. There must ';„|„p„enl of all 

noniic syslcn, and ,n ll,e 'bu'”''" , these depaa 

capilalisl connlries which ronslantl> S Dutch Marsist, 

lures. A small book pnbbsbrf the Woaa 

Anion Pannckock, The Tactical D ff ^rbeiVerberfe- 

Movement {Die '“‘'''rhen D.frwnren „ iutcr- 

tjnnfj, Hamlinrg. Erdmann Dnbbcr, ). causes, la 

?slinB allempl al a sclcnime ‘""•'f'^^mtThe reader w® 
the course of our exposition we s U quit 

Pannekoek's conclusions, which il cannol 
correcl. 



One ot Ihc most prolound causes that iieriodically give lisc 
to dilTerences over tactics is the vcjy growth of Uie labour 
movement itself. If this movcmenl is not measured by the cri- 
terion of some fantastic ideal, but is reg.irded as the practical 
movcmenl of ordinary people, it will be clear that the enlist- 
ment of larger and larger mimbers of new “recruits, ” the en- 
rolment of new strata of the toding masses, must inevitably be 
accompanied by svaverings in the splierc ol theory and tactics, 
by repetitions of old mistakes, by temporary rcsersions to an- 
tiquated ideas and antiquated methods, and so forth, The la- 
bour movement of esery country periodically spends a vary- 
ing amount of onergj', attention and lime on the “training ’ 
of recruits. 

Furthermore, the speed of development of capitalism dif- 
fers in diffetenl countries and in different spheres of national 
economy. Marxism is most easily, rapidly, completely and dura- 
bly assimilated by the working class and its ideologists " hero 
large-scale industry is most developed. Economic relations 
tvliich are backward, or which lag in their development, con- 
stantly lead to the appearance of supporters of tlie labour 
tnovement who master only certain aspects of Marxism, ontj 
certain parts of the new world conception, or individual 
dogans and demands, and arc unable to make a do 
termined break with all the traditions of Ihc bourgeois world 
conception in general and Ihc bourgools-dcniocratlc world con- 
ception in particular. 

Again, a constant source of differences is the dialectical 
nature of social development, which proceeds in contradictions 
and through contradictions. Capitalism is progressive because 
it destroys the old methods of production and dcvelop> 
productive forces, yet at the same lime, at a certain stage 
of development, it retards the growth of productive forces. It 
develops, organiics, and disciplines the workers — and it cnish- 
es, oppresses, leads to degeneration, poverty ami so on Capital- 
ism creates its own gravedigger, it creates itself the elements of 
a new system, yet at the same time without a “leap" lUese indi- 
vidual elements change nothing in Ihc general stale of affairs 
and do not affect the rule of capital. Marxism, the theory of 
dialectical materialism, is able lo embrace these contradictions 
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of practical life, lil Um; praclical Jiislory of capifalism and the 
labour inovcnienl. Uut needless to say, the masses learn from 
practical lilc and not from books, and therefore certain in- 
dividuals or groups conslanlly exaggerate, elevate to a one- 
sided theory, to a one-sided system of tactics, now one and 
now anoltier feature of capitalist development, now one and 
now another “lesson” from Kiis development. 

Bourgeois ideologists, liberals and democrats, not under- 
standing Marxism, and not undcrslanding the modern Jabour 
movement, are constantly leaping from one futile extreme to 
another. At one time they explain the whole matter by assert- 
ing that evil-minded persons are “inciting” class against class— 
at another they console thenisehes with the assertion Unit the 
workers’ parly is “a peaceful party of reform." Both anarcho- 
syndicalism and reforraisin — which seize upon one aspect of 
the labour movement, which elevate onc-sidedness to a theory, 
and which declare such tendencies or features of Ibis move- 
ment as constitute a specific peculiarity of a given period, of 
given conditions of working-class activity, To be mLlually «*• 
elusive — must be regarded ns a direct product of this bour- 
geois world conception and its influence. But real life, real h»‘ 
lory, includes these different tendencies, just as life and develop- 
ment in nature include both slow evolution and rapid leaps, 
breaks in continuity. 

The revisionists regard as mere phrasemongering all 
flections on “leaps" and on the fundamenfal antflliesis betwfco 
the labour movement and the whole of the old society. They re- 
gard reforms as a partial rcalizaliou of Socialism. The 
syndicalist rejects “petty work," especially the 
of the parliamentary platform. As a matter of fact, these a 
tactics amount to waiting for the “great days" and to 
ily to muster the forces which create great events. Bolli tun 
the most important and most essential thing, naniety, * ^ 

centralion of the workers into big. powerful and properly 
tioning organizations, capable of functioning properly un 
circumstances, permeated with the spirit of the class * ^ .^j 
clearly realizing their aims and trained in the true - a 
world conception. . , n-i. 

\Vc shall here permit ourselves a sliglil digression ou 
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m jmii'iiltit'si!), !>» Its lij a\oid possibU* iiiisundc-rsluudiDg, dial 
I’aQQckock illuslralcs his analysis ejn.lu$w€hj Ly examples 
Ukea froja WesV European history, especially the history ot 
Germany and France, and tnlinbj (eases Itussia out of ac- 
count. If it appears at limes dial Itc is hinting at Itussia. it is 
only because Ihc basic tendencies ssliicii give rise to delinilc 
departures from Marxist tactics arc also to be obsened in our 
cuuniry, despite llic vast difference between itussia and llic 
West in culture, customs, history and economy. 

rinally, an extremely important cause producing differ- 
ences among the participants in tlie labour movement lies in 
the changes in tactics ot die ruling classes in genera), and of 
the bourgeoisie in particular. If die ladies of the bourgeoisie 
'^cre always uniform, or at least homogeneous, the working 
class would rapidly learn to reply to lliciu by tactics also uni- 
form or homogeneous. Uut as a tuallcr ot (act. in c'cry country 
llie bourgeoisie (nmitably works out two sysicms of rule, two 
oielliods of fighting for its interests an<) of retaining its rule, 
and these methods at tinu-s succeed eacJi other and at limes 
Ofe Inlorwoven wlili each other in various combiiiationi. 'I'liey 
*rc, flrslly, the mctliod of force. Ihc inediod which rejects nil 
concessions lo the labour inovcmcnt. tlie inclliod of supporting 
oil the old and ohsolclc instilulionv. die mcdiod of irrcconcil 
fWy rejecting reforms. Such is die nature of the conicrialivo 
policy which In Western Uutopc is liecoming less and less a 
policy of die agrarian classes and more and more one of die 
'arictics of bourgeois policy in general. The second nicdiod u 
tile niclliod of "lilKTalism." wliich lakes steps towards the de 
'ilopiiicnl of political rights, towards reforms, concesstons and 
VO lorlli. 

The bourgeoisie passes from one uiethod to die other not 
m accordance willi die malicious design of indiiiduaU. and 
not fortuitously, but owing lo die fundanicnial contradictionJ 

its own position. Soimal capllalwt society cannot develop 
vucctssfully witlioiil a consolidated rcprcscnfaliic system and 
'^itlioul die enjoyment of certain political rights by the popula- 
hoii, vihich Is bound lo be distinguished by its relatively higli 
eultiira)'' demands, Tlih demand for a certain minimum of 
vulture li created by the conditions of die rapitalivl mode of 



proditclion itself, with its high lechniqiie, complexity, flesibil 
ily, mobility, rapidity of development of world competilioa, 
and so forth. The oscillations in the tactics of the bourgeoisie, 
the passage from the system of force to the system of apparent 
concessions, are, consequently, peculiar to the history of all 
European countries during the Iasi half-century, while, at the 
same lime, various countries cliiclly develop the application of 
one method or the other at definite periods. For instance, Eng- 
land in the ’sixties and ’seventies was a classical country o 
“hberar’ bourgeois policy, Germany in the 'seicnlies sn 
’eighties adhered to the mclliod of force, and so on. 

When this method prevailed in Germany, a onc-sldcd fC o 
of this system, one of the systems of bourgeois govcrnnienl. 
was the growth of anarcho-syndicalism, or anarchism, as t wa 
then called, in tlic labour movement (llic “Voung” at tlic begin- 
ning of the 'nineties. Johann Most nl the beginning o 
•eighties). When in 1800 the change towards “concessions too 
place, this change, as Is always the case, proved to be 
dangerous to Hie labour movement, and gave rise lo an el J 
one-side<i echo of bourgeois “refonnism": 
labour niovenieiit. “The positive anil real j i|,f 

policy of the hotirgcoisie.’’ I'annekoek say.s. * Is lo 
ivorkers. lo cause a split In tbclr ranks, to transform Mr 
icy into an Inipolcnl mljmicl of an iinpoicnf, olwn)s | 
and epticnicral. sham reformism." „rtile»rs 

Not Infrequenllv, Itie tniurgeobie for a certain .„,i, 

il, l.y n ■ l.taral - |K>Ucy. ,n.l 

ri-mark., i, a "IiiHre crafly" policy, A part |o pi 

a part at their rcprccntalivc at tiaic, allnw t ii 
drceiVPd liy sham conccsstoiis. The revision i 
doctrine of the cla„ slrussle to he •anliipial „( 

conduct a policy whicl, in fact amnunl, to » 
the cla„ slrusale. The alyras. nf hoursrol. » ' 1, 

re.ivionlim wltlilii llie lahmir movcnirnl and '™ ' ,1,. 

carerhale the diirerence. -itt.ln the Ivlyar -o.r.n.-il 
pitch of B direct split. , . ,v,tr»rtnfr* ®'’ 

.Ml cauves of Ihe kind Indicatesl 
queilioni of lactiev wllliln the lal-onr mo» 
the proletsrun rank* flul tl.ere (. md and 
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vail bclwccn llic prolcturiai and Hie sirala of Uic pclty hour- 
IcolsiG contiguous to it, including Uic pcasanlr}'. It is clear that 
he passing of certain individuals, groups and strata of the pelt> 
>ourgcoisie into the ranks of the proletariat U bound, in its 
urn, to give rise to vacillations in the tactics of the latter. 

Tlie experience of the labour movement of various countries 
lelps us to understand from the example of concrete practical 
lueslions the nature of Marxist tactics; it helps (he younger 
L-ountries to distinguish more clearly llic true class significance 
3f the departures from Marxism and to combat these departures 
iriorc successfully. 
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u:uTAiN nu'iuiiiis omiE iiisTomciL 
DEVEEOIMItVr OF JIAnXISil 


Our (loclritic — uicl fcfrrnnj; li> hitnielf *od ha 

fanioiK frit'nil — it not a tlo'^nia. h«l a lo adioo. Tbii 

cintticnl slatciiiriit slrmiM t»|ih rcinarkaMc force and cxpre*- 
ihpnest (lint aspect of Maraitni wliiefi u constanlly tciaslos* 
u^lit of. And liy iosinc sight of it, «e turn ^fan^^^^ intosoffle- 
tiling one>iid«;d. disllgurrd and lifelrst; ne deprive it of its hv 
iiig soul; Mc undermine its tasic Jlicorclia! foundjlions— 
dinUctics, lUc doctrine that historical dcvcbpmcol is all-e®* 
lirncing and full of contradictions; we sescr its conneclion iv|^ 

I he (lellnilc prjicfic:il lasl^s of the epoch, which may change wlla 
every new turn of fiislory. 

And, Indeed, in our lime people arc very fiecpicnlly lo t* 
met s'iili among liiosc inlrrcsled in Ihc fate of Marxism in 
ilussia who lose sight precisely of tills aspect of Marxisin • 
il must he clear to everybody that in recent years Russia 
undergone changes so abrupt as lo alter the silualion ^ 
unusual rapidity and unusual force — the social and poh 
situation, which in a most direct and immediate manner ^ 
lermines the conditions of action, and, hence, the aims o a ^ 
lion. 1 am not referring, of course, lo general and funJamru a 
aims, which do not cliange with turns of hisfoiy so IoDo a 
the lundumcntal relations between classes do not ^ 

is perfectly obvious that this general trend of economic I 
not only economic) evolution in Russia, like the 
relalions between the rarious classes of Russian socie j. 
not changed during, say, the last six years. 

But flic aims of direct and immediate action have c ’.gj 
lery markedly during this period, just as the concre e 
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I '-v iw t • t.»M ^ » »»»jl tffi.ic j.-taf i.f «ril t' 
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} tixttf '"f,, I 4 m-’r-* 
ii in». w II (i-whi; r.> ih »'»*7 ■•t.t.t pn-<if I’S. j'"! 
'i -4 i.nl f ii< r’f-’rt' ‘li Ufr 

f.r ms' Jli'niit4 firiJfi til 4 f- IP iirt fpt'-Vl 1 ?: 

If ' • rtii* ftifif pp-f'/ bo-ifr’T'J 
vinsfi muKi trill prji-infry r’'iif tiYit b? “:b» > 
1 f’lii!!. wji tminif I/j f-jf b«iif,'*y'i 

fnf.fin* I'nt wuiiM tr-lfi 


tw.fTi tir mi,l,i-»j{ ni« •li-bib.iiJf-rt. In UV f 

tra! iru* jr.Mj v'-iih'-iiinlt filifpil w'ljf wn ij'iin,' nn af'"- 
ir«t.- w.p, t.infl IJ ni.t l„r Uintii.cUr* » tiff’-tl-U 
I.Sj >4 Ijwinli f,.i *^rii;i «f ti«i> ilitfitirf tcfbe^ 

frniii.wtl !*,» tr iiin-^nufi of rrif bo'JfiC"'** 

l«m, b-il t.**rK<tiii.i^i| f.ir.rclT ii.lT'trnt fuf'tii lift ib ** 

il.tfrmit i»* ill i.Vvrl.ipiiK’Rf. illifi’ri’nf ^ 

U» |ifii!{riP4int nrt l.T.i'ri 

Jft ttiii *.jf t;** |.rt.<-Mi of i;-** pint ififry jfart. not 
JuuiU fnit br.)ii^»ij to thi- fiirt^ront to 

('fvMrfut whk'h »f»: uituit* tefrftrtl lo at problif®!^ 
laclu'i Notluft,* it morit emm'iiiii than the ppiniOD that 
iliijiuJpt a«il UtfTcffnw Iful aUMp t>»tr tfino iiiirttioM »' 
•Injmt^’t. that they wrre “a lot 

ntrr llic iiiiui.Vurv ftrolrJarul,’* that Ihry were an 
of llir "ai!j|itati(m of thi* intrni;^ntila to Ih** proI^binJli 
all llic I'l-l/KMtcf of tarioui Until llitok. On IhP 
*iat imvin-ly Ixrruute Ihu cUvt l»aj rraclicti 
coiili! not rrinjin InililTfrmt to the clatli of li'tf Iwo tl* 
lfntl«K»M Id Uu* rnliro bourc«*oU tiotelopnn^nl of 
llip i(lrolo:;Utt of lhl« clan could not avoid proriclins ^ 

fornuilatiodi currctpondtit^ directly or Indirectly, to di 
reverse rellrclion) |o these dilTcrent tendencies. 

In tlie second Ihree-jear period the clash between 
ferenl tendencies of bourf^’ois deeelopnient to 
on IIjc order of Che d-iy, because both these ,fds 

being crushed by the “dle-hartls," forced back, !°f^pis 

and, for Ibe time being, smothered. The scf 

nol only occupied the foreground but also inspired 
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ions of bourgeois society sritli Vp&Aa*ilc sentiments, with a 
pirit of despondency and recanlalion. It was not tlie collision 
elwecn two mclisods of reforming Die old order llial appeared 
n the surface, but a loss of faith in reforms of all kinds, a 
pirit of “meekness" and “repentance," and infatuation for 
nti-social doctrines, a (ad of niysticum, and so on 

And Ibis astonishingly abrupt change was not fortuitous, 
lor was It the result of "external" pressure alone. The preccd- 
□g period bad so profoundly stirred up strata of llie popula- 
ion who for generations and centuries had slood aloof from, 
ad were strangcr.s, to polilleal questions, that “a revaluation 
if all values," n new study of fundamental problems, a new 
nleresl in theory, in clcmentals, in a study beginning with the 
udimenls, arose naturally and inevitably. The millions, siid- 
ienly awakened from their long sleep, and suddenly confronted 
rilh cxlrcmcly important problems, could not remain on this 
evel long, could not carry on without a respite, without a re- 
urn to elementary questions, without a new training whict) 
''’ould help them to “digest" lessons of unparalleled rirliness 
)nd make it possible for incomparably wider masses again to 
narch forward, but now far more firmly, mpre consciously, 
Bore assuredly and more persistently. 

The dialectics of blstorlcal development was such that in 
•he first period U was tlic accomplislimcnt of Immediate re* 
•orms in every siiherc of Ibe country’s life that was on Vbe 
arder of the day, while in the second period on the order of 
die day was Ihc study of experience, its assimilation by wider 
strata, its penetration, if one may so express it. to the subsoil, 
to the backward ranks of the various classes. 

It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma not 
s final, finislicd and ready-made doctrine, but a Ining guide 
to action that it was bound to rcflecl Ibe astonishingly abrupt 
change in the conditions of social life. A rellecUon of the change 
"as a profound disintegration and disunity, vacillations of 
all kinds, in a word, a very serious infernal crisis of M.srs- 
'sm. The necessity of putting up a delermiued resistance to this 
disintegration, of waging a determined and persistent struggle 
an behalf of tlie /orindofion* of Marxism was again on the 
order of ihr day. Tn the prcfpiling period, extremely wide sec- 
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llirir ftloM liad aitlmifalcil Marxitm In nn cxlrcmflj onM^rf 
nntl miililafril fatfilnn, having Irarnt hj rof** certain "sl> 
pafM.” rrriain nrjtwrr^ In lacISrnI fjeiMtiom. wilhoitl hrwlnj an- 
flrrilnofl ||tr ^farxht criteria of llieic nniwerj. The “reraliu- 
linn of »aliici'* In nit Itic varioni sphrrra of jeeial life W 
fl ■'rr^itlnn'* of Ihc mml niHlraci and peneral philmophinl 
fntind.nlioni of Marxism. Tlie Innnrtiec of hoiir^jeois philosophy 
In ils miillifariniis Idealist nttadcs found expression in Ihe 
Mocliinn cpiiicfjjle* that hrot^r onl nmonj flic Jtarxists. The 
rrpclllinn of "slofians" Irarnt l>y role hut not understood ano 
not tliuii^lil oil! led to llie widespread prcTaIcnce of empty 
Iitirasoninn«prin;;. scliicli in practice amotmled to absolutely 
tm*Marxisl, pcllyd>our};efiis currmls. such ai frank or sha^^ 
fflccd ’‘Otrosisni."* or Ihe recognition of Olrorism as a le?*' 
imair shade” of Marxism. , . 

On Ihe olhee hand. Ilic .spirit of VcJt'/iadjm. Ihe 
recantation whlcli liad taken possession of very wide sMho 
of tlie liottrKcoiiie, penetrated to Ihe current vrliich 
to confine Marxist theory and pracliee to •‘cioderate and 
cent" channels. Alt that remained Marxist here was the phr^ _ 
ology that served to clothe the arguments about 
'‘hegemony” and so forth, which were thoroughly infectc . 
Ihe spirit of liberalism. 

It cannot, of course. l>c the purpose of this article t> 
amine ttiese arguments. mere reference to them is su ici 
to illustrate what has been said above regarding Ihe P™ ““ ■ 
of the crisis through svhicli Marxism is passing, re^r *^3 
connection ss'ith llie whole soda! and economic 
present period. The questions raised by this crisis 
brushed aside. Nothing can be more pernicious or impn 
than the nllempts to dismiss them by phrasemongerui„. 
ing is more important than to rally all Marxists w o 


» Tlic reference Is to the fad th*t Machism (see foolnole to P- 
was the fashion at the lime.— W. .pmH A 

* 0/rooijm— from the Bnssian word “I*’’'’ j. which 

opportunist trend in the Bolsbewt Party the aM Duma shouU 

raanded that the Social-Demoeratic deputies in the legally 

».c recalled and that all work in Ihe trade unions and other » 

iilii'B ^prkinp-clais organUationi Iw^ ftnoanccd.— M. 
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allied the profundity of the crisis and the necessity of combat- 
ing it, for the purpose of defending the flieorelical foundations 
of Marxism and its basic propositions, which are being 
distorted from diametrically opposite sides by the spread 
of the bourgeois influence to the various “fellow-travellers” 
of Marxism. 

The preceding three years had awakened wide sections to a 
conscious participation in social life, sections that in many 
cases are for Ihc first time beginning to acquaint themselves 
with Marxism in a real way. In thb connection the bourgeois 
press is creating far more fallacious ideas than ever before, and 
is disseminaling them more widely. Under these circumstances 
the disintegration in the ranks of the Marxists is particularly 
dangerous. Therefore, to understand the reasons for the inevi- 
tability of this disintegration at the present time and to close 
their ranks for the purpose of waging o consislenl struggle 
sgoinst this disintegration is, in the most direct and precise 
meaning of the term, the task of the era for Marxists 
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REFOIMIISM IN THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL 
DEJIOCRATIC JIOVEJIENT 


The Iremendous progress srhicli capilalism has made in 
recent decades and the rapid growth of llie working caM 
movement in all the civilized countries have brought about a 
marked change in tlie altitude of the bourgeoisie to 
lelarial. Insload ol carrying on an open, principled and direci 
right against all llie tundamenlal Icnels ot .Socialism and in ae- 
fence of the compicio inviolability of private ... 

freedom of compellllon. the bourgeoisie of Europe and Am 
ica — as represented by Its ideologists and poliliMt * 
coming out ever more frequently in defence of 
cial reforms as opposed to the idea of social revo ■. jsjj 
liberalism versus Socialism, but reformism '■‘'““‘. AH 
revolution-that is the formula of the ' 

educated bourgeoisie. And the higher the devc op ^ 

italism in a given country, the more ,S,y. 

the bourgeoisie, and the greater the nmoimt of P „n.it>-(lale'' 
the more extensive is the application of the ji^l^paichlnj 
bourgeois slogan: reform rersiis revolution. ?r!“' nH weak* 
up of the doomed regime, with the object L^a,ning t!'« 

cning the working class, with llic object overthrow'®* 

rule of llie bourgeoisie, umiis the revolutionary 

Frl^ tl." viewpoint of .he -Hd-wide duvelopinen. of 
cialism the menlionetl change cannot but , pp and 

step forward. At first Socialism fought for - ,n<i 

was confronted l,y a bourgeoisie confident 
boldly and consistently defending tll«erahsm as 
teni of economic and political slews . ow . o 
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into a force one], in llic t\-IioIc civilized tvorld, has already 
proved its right to cxislence; il is now ilghling for power, and 
llie bourgeoisie, disintegrating as il Is, and seeing the inevi- 
lability of its doom, is exerling every cITorl to defer the day 
of doom and to maintain its rule under the new conditions as 
*e!l at tile cost of halMiearletl and hypocritical concessions. 

Tiic inteosincalion of the struggle waged by ibe reformists 
against flic rcsolulionary Social-Democrats inside llie working- 
class movement is an altsoluicly incrilablc result of the men- 
tioned changes in tlic entire economic and political situation in 
all the cisilized countries of ll»c world. Tlie growtli of the 
working^Iass movement necessarily attracts to its ranks n 
certain number of pctly-bonrgeois elements Tliesc elements 
are under the spell of bourgeois Ideology. They find it difficult 
to rid themselves of this ideology and lapse into it again and 
again. \Vc cannot conceive of llie social revolution being ac* 
ecmplished by the proletariat without this struggle, without o 
clear dividing line on rjueslions of principle between the So- 
cialist “.Mountain” and the Socialist ‘‘Gironde" being drawn 
prior to this revolution, and without a complete break bclsvcen 
the opportunist, pelty-Imurgeois and the proletarian, revolufion- 
sry elements of the new historic force durirtg this revolution. 

la HussSa the position is, at bottom, the same; only here 
mailers are more complicated, obscured and modified as n 
result of llie fact that we are lagging behind Europe (and even 
behind the advanced part of Asia), that we arc still passing 
Ihroogh the era of bourgeois revolutions. Owing to this, Hus- 
san reformism is dislinguisbed by iis particular lenaciousness; 
d represents, as it were, a more pernicious malady, and is much 
ruore harmful to the cause of llie prolctarial anil of the rcvolu- 
fion. In our country reformism emanates from two sources 
simultaneously. In the first place, Dussia is much more a petty- 
bourgeois country than the conntties of Western Europe. 0«r 
country therefore represents a particularly fertile soil for the 
frequent appearance of people, groups and trends distinguished 
by llieir contradictory, unstable, vacillating allilude to Social- 
ism (an altitude oscillating between “ardent love” and base 
reachery) which is clKtraclcrislic of the petty bourgeoisie in 
general Secondly, the masses of the petty linurgeoisie in our 



country are more prone to lose heart and to succumb to senli- 
menls of renegacy at the failure of any one of the phases of our 
bourgeois revolution; they arc more ready lo renounce Ihf 
aim of a complete democratic revolution which would rid 
Russia thoroughly of all Ihe survivals of mtdiaevalism and 
serfdom. 

We shall not dwell at length on the first source. We need 
only mention that there is hardly a country in the world in 
which such rapid “about-faces” from sympathy for Sociahsin 
to sympathy for coiinfer-revolutlouary liberalism occur as la 
the case of our Struves, Irgoycvs, Karaulov*, etc., etc. Kt 
these gentlemen are not exceptions, not isolated 
hut representatives of widespread currenfsl Seniimcntahsls, 
whom there are many outside Ihe ranks of tlie Sociat-1 em 
cratic movement, but also a goodly number in 
who love lo preach sermons against “Immoderate P®"™ ‘ 
ngainsi "the passion tor drawing dividing lines, etc, brh»y 
complete lack ot underslanding as to 11)0 hhleeteal 
svhich, in Itiissia, give rise to tlie “immodcrale pa 
precipllous changes trom Socialism lo lihcralisni. 

Let us llirn lo tlie second source ot reformism in 11 

The bourgeois revolution has nol lieen *" .|„j 

eouniry. The auloeracy is lepinj lo Ilnd new 
the problems beqiiealhcd by thal revolution am 
Ihe enllrc course ot economic dcvrlopmenl; ,,, „,j 

..o/ue them. Neither the latest step in the Iran ,p-nnhS' 

tsarism into a renovated bourgeois monarchy, n j,,, on 

lion of Ihe nohilily and Ihe upper 'ol. esm- 

a national scale (the Third Duma), nor J y-o,,);,, Nartmt- 
rian policy which is being enforeerl l.y Ihe /cm / ^ 

ntls'-none ot lliesc ■•ejireme" measures, none oMh „ 

etrorts of isarisra in Ihe lost epheee ' „*,„.le. H 

ot adaplalion lo honrgeois developmen pr ’ p„,. 

does nol worki Far from cnlclilng up wl li the ■> P , 
sia, "renovated-' by me/, means. 1>. perl'ap’. 

> Zee., I, KMM-. nml -llsl'lf' iiSEnOU. '"n'S 
nobllilT who vsercin-ij poire. . i. |g,s.s enU ' 

over ID, peeseol.. The ofHee »e. l.ttohorrf le l»s 
nllh the irerlhro. »' l—l"" ne.sle— KJ 
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to fall behind China. Owinp to the fact that the boiirfjeois- 
dcmocialic tasks hare been left unfulfilled, a rcvoliilionary 
crisis is sUIl inevitable. It is ripening again, and we are head- 
ing toward it once more — along a new way, not the same aj 
before, not at tlie same pace, and not only in the old forms — 
but that wo are heading toward it, of that there is no doubt. 

This being the situation, the tasks of the proletariat are 
ful'y and unmistakably obnoiis. As the only consistently rev 
olutionary class of contemporary society, it devolves upon it 
to be the leader, the hegemon in the struggle waged by the 
whole people for a complete democratic revolution, in the 
struggle waged byn/flhe toilers and csploiled against the op- 
pressors and espioiters. The proletariat is revolutionary only 
»n so far as it is conscious of this idea of hcgemi ny and applies 
H in life. The proletarian who 1$ conscious of this task is a 
*lave who has risen against slavery. The proletarian who u 
not conscious of the idea tliat his class must be the hegemon, 
or who renounces this idea, is a slave who fails to realize his 
position as a slave; at best he is a slave who fights to improve 
bis coadilion as a slave, but not one who (Ighls to overthrow 
slavery. 

It is therefore obvious (hat the famous formula proclaimed 
by one of the }oung leaders of our reformists, Mr, Levitsky 
of the Nasha Zarya, who declared that Russian Social- 
Democracy must represent “not hegemony, but a class party,” 
“ a formula of the most consistent reformism More than that, 

U is a formula of rank renegacy. When one says — nof hege- 
Wony, huf a class parly — one actually assumes the altitude 
of the bourgeoisie, the altitude of the liberal, who says to 
tbe slave of our age, the wage worker: “Fight lo improve 
your condition as a slave, but regard the fhoughi of over- 
throwing slavery as a pernicious ulopial” Compare Ilernstein’s 
vinous formula — "Tlic Movement is everylhing, the uUimate 
goal is nothing” — with Levitsky's formula, and you will see 
bat they are variations of the same Idea In holh cases only 
are recognized, while revolution is renounced. Bern- 
* cin s formula is broader in scope, for it envisages a Socialist 
•"cvolulion (=lhe ultimate goal of Social-Democracy, us a pail 
“ bourgeois society), Le\i|$k y's formula is narrower; lor 
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I LEX I X 


uli'lc U renounces rcvolulion in {jencrol, it is parlicularly 
meant lo renounce svhat nellled llie liberals mosl in 190^0 — - 
namely, the fact Ibal Ihc prolclariat wrfllfd from Ihe libet^s 
Ihe leaclersliip of ihe masses of llic people (parlicularly of IM 
pcasanlry) in llie slrugEle for a complcle clemoeralic revolu- 


To preach lo llie svorkers llial Ihey need "not liegcmony, 
bn( a class party," means lo betray the cause of I’"'' ™ 
lo the liberals; it means preaching that the Social I) n 
labour policy should be superseded by a liberal J 

Tlie renunciation of the idea of hegemony, 
crossesl varicly of reformism in H«e Russian Socia ^ 
cralic movement, and Itial is why nol all the 
hold lo express their ideas in such definite terms, 

(Mr. Martov, for instance) even try in Te nuVriatr^ 

to deny that there is a connection hetween the i 
hegemony and liquidationism. v.-ntinie” the reformist 
A more "subtle" attempt lo oUiilon in 

views is the following argument: The socoi d 

Russia is al an end; after 1005 Son-ivide 

geois rcvolulion, there can lie no ^ I, no pros- 

sinlggle for a democratic revolnl. on I cr f tl^ 

peel of a tcaalMiamriJ crisis m Russia, it 
prospecl of a ■•causlilulinnal crisis, and 

Rie warning class lo do is la ' Tlias. .« 

inlcrcsl. on the basis of Ibal ‘‘“''“7," |„ the 

Ihc argnmcnls set forlb by He 

ZMzm (and prcviausly m llie 1 o-ra.Mm O 

•■Oclober 1005 is nol on ' [ ,,a p' rcHOS';' 

Mr. Larin. "If Ihc Duma were ,,,,|ria. ivhlcli alsib 

mote rapidly Ilian R?’';"","'," necogniic II again In 
“ryr™.rSom?n;Sevoln.lon (nale Ihlsll. shnplf ^^ 

1 Tlii* w»i tlif ■ppflblioi 0 ^- 

of reaclion following Jh' 

WTOlulionary policy of * ,,,gHal. Tha * |,|,ljy 

olulionary. illegal Parly of which w.i •» pV* 

,he formation of an "open- Molypl'* ' 

will, ll.e fonjcnl of lli« arch rrtttion*^' n 7» 
at Ihe time— W 
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cause il w as in llie inlerests ol Ihe most influenlial section ol the 
ruling classes, which had rccoasinicled its economy on capital- 
ist lines.” “At the present stage a iw/io/i-inide revolutionary 
inovemenl like that of 1905 's impossible.” 

All these reflections by Mr. Larin are nothing more than an 
enlarged rehash of what Mr. Dan said at the Conference of the 
It.S.D.L.P. in December 1908. Arguing against the resoUilion 
'^hich stated that the “fundamental factors of economic and 
political life, which gave rise to Ihe revolution of 1905, con- 
tinue to operate," that a new — revolutionary and not ‘‘con- 
stitutional” — crisis was developing, the editor of the Liquida- 
tors’ Go/oj esclaimed: “They [i.e., the R.S.D.LP.] want to 
push to where they once met with defeat ” 

To "push” again toward revolution, to work tirelessly — in 
the changed situation— 4o propagate Ihe idea of revolution and 
•o prepare the forces of the working class for it — that, from 
Ihe standpoint of the reformist. Is Ihe chief crime of the 
H-S.D.L.P., Ilial is what constitutes Ihe guilt of Ihe revolution- 
proletariat. It’s no use ’’pushing to where we once met 
''Ith defeat” — such is the wisdom of renegades and of persons 
"ho lose heart after any defeat. 

But In countries older and more ’’experienced” than Russia 
Ihe revolutionary proletariat showed its ability to "push to where 
II once met with defeat" two, three, four times: in France il 
acconiplished four revolutions in the period from 1789 to 1871, 
rising again and again after the most severe defeats and ochiev- 
‘"S a republic, in which it now faces its last enemy — the ad- 
danced bourgeoisie; a republic, which is the only form of gov- 
ernment corresponding to Ihe conditions required for the llnal 
*lrugglc for ihe victory of Socialism. 

Such is the distinction between Socialists and liberals, or 
®<lliercnls of the bourgeoisie. Tlic Socialists teach that rcvolu- 
tion is inevitable, and thal ibe proletariat must lake advantage 
of oil Die contradictions in the life of sociely, of every weak- 
ness of its enemies or of Ihe intermediate strata, to prepare 
or a new revolutionary' struggle, to repeat the revolution in a 
roadcr aren.'i, with the population more developed. The bour- 
geoisie and the liberals teach that revolutions are unnecessary 
and even harmful for the workers, that the latter must not 



pusli lowQrcl ri'viiliiiion, but, liLc good boy*, work modcsUj 
for reforms. 


TIj.tI is wliy, in ordtr to divert the Human worker from 
Socialism, the reformists — wlio ore the capUres of bourgeois 
ideas — eo/ista/ilfi/ refer to the example of Austria (as well as 
f’russia) in the ISGO's. Why are they so fond of referring 
precisely to these examples? V. I,arm let the rat out of lie 
bag; beraijsc in lliesc countries, after the "unsuccessful” rev- 
olution of 1818, llic bourgeois Iransformjl'oo was coosum* 
mated “uu7ho«t amj revolution.” 

lliat is the crux of the matter! Tliat is what gladdens their 
hearts. For that seems to indicate that bourgeois change is pos- 
sible without revolution!! And if that is tlje case, why should we 
Hussions bother our heads about a revolution? Why not leave 
it to tlic landlords and faclory-owocrs^to efTect the bourgeois 
Iransformation of flussla, loo, "wiilioul any revolution”?! 

It was because ftre proletariat in Austria and Prussia svas 
weak lliat it was usable to prevent the agrarians and the bour- 
geoisie trom eilecling llie transformation in a way that ran 
counter to the interests of the workers, in j form morl prt- 
juiUclal to the workers, preserving the monarchy, the privileges 
of Ilie nobility, llieir arbitrary rule in the countryside, and a 
host of other survivals of mediaevalism. 

The Russian reformists — after our proletariat displayed m 
1905 a strength unparalleled in any bourgeois revolution 
ill the West — fall back upon the examples of the weakness^® 
llie working class in other countries, forty or fifty years ago, 
in order to justify their own rcnegacy, to adduce ‘groun s 


for Iheir own propaganda of renegacyl . , 

Austria and Prussia of the ISCO’s. to which our 
are so fond of referring, furnish llie best example proving 
theoretical fallacy of Iheir arguments and their dcser ion 
the side of the bourgeoisie in practical politics. 

Indeed: What does the fact that Austria restored 1“®^° ^ 
slitution w'hich had been abolished after the defeat of I ic 
olulion of 1848, and that an “era of crisis” was “ 

Prussia in the IBCO’s, prove? ll proves, primarily, tliat the n 


summated. To maintain t 
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Rossia lias alreadg become Louryeois (as Larin says), and that 
il is now wrong lo speak of the feudal nature of governmental 
power in our country (see the svnlings of the same Larin), and 
at the same lime to refer to Austria and Prussia as an csample, 
is to refute oneselfl U would be ridiculous, in general, lo deny 
that the bourgeois Iransformalioa of Russia has not been 
completed; the very policy of the bourgeois parties of the 
ConslitulionaLDemocrals and Ihe Octobrists proves this beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and Larin himself (as we shall sge 
further down) surrenders bis position. It cannot be denied that 
ihe monarchy has taken one more step to adapt itself to 
bourgeois development — as we have said before, and as has 
been pointed out in the resolution adopted by the Parly (Decem- 
ber laos). Out jt jj joU more undeniable that euen this adapla- 
tioa, even bourgeois reaclion, and Ihc Third Duma, and Ihe 
®gcariati law of November 0, 1006 (and June 14, 1910) do not 
solve the problems of Russia’s bourgeois Iransfornialion. 

rutiher: Wiiy did the “crises" in Austria and in Prussia in 
llic ISGO's turn out to be “conslilutional." and not revolution' 
crises? Because there was a number of special circum- 
slasees which served lo case Ihe difficult position of the 
monarchy (the "revolution from above" in Germany, her 
unincallon by the method of “iron and blood’’); because the 
proletariat In those countries was at that time extremely weak 
SDd undeveloped and tii« liberal bourgeoisie was distinguished 
by base cowardice and treachery, jusi as the Russian Cadets 
in our day. 

To show how the German Social-Democrats Ihemsehes — 
those among them who were cye*wilncsscs of the events of 
hose jears— appraise the silualioa, wc shall cite some opin- 
''V>ns expressed by Dcbcl in his memoirs {Pages I'tom Jfy Life), 
the first part of which was published last year. .As regards the 
that took place in I8C2, Ihe year of llie "conslilulionar’ 
in Prussia. Dismarck. as has become known subsequently, 
fv'atccl that the king bad al that time given way to utter de- 
•P^ir. lamented his fate, and blubbered in his, Bismarck's, pres- 
ence that tiiey were both going to die on the scalfoM. Bis- 
had reassured llw coward and persuaded him not to 
‘brink from giving battle. 


as Mr. Martov, for instance, docs ntien he asserts in the le|allj' 
published press (that is to say. where he U protected by Stdy- 
pin from a direct retort by members ot the R.S.D.L.P.) tl 
Larin and "the orihodoa Bolsheviks in the resoluhons of ITO 
propose an identical "scheme,” This fs a distortion ot 11' 
worthy of this author of scurrilous writings. The same . 
Drelendin" to argue against Larin, declared m print that ^ 
Ccou■r"s^ docs'"no,"s„spec. Larin ot «tormh"^ 
Martov does not snspeel Larin, who espouses P“"'9 
views, of heins a reformism This » an “f 

to which the diplomats ot reformism resort. T ^ ^ 

whom some simpletons regard as being ..aiiren 

more reliable revoluUonary. lhan Larm, summed P 
ences” with the latter in the following words. 

-To sum opi quite .ufOelenl eridene. for TO 

an>i poliUeal juslificalion of *•“* I*'* the preient 

Manrm are now doing U con.am^J^' lhe .od 

!!o“,,.r.r^hr;s%^Tua“» 

m. u..-. h... ei ... 

dictions.” 

No matter how hard Martov bird ail hh 

result ot his very first attempt at « ,ad above 

evasions collapsed ot IhemselvTs. “e ,„„r. 

represent a complete renunciation „ ..quite satn- 

session by liberalism. « hoi P j ,|,e bourgeoisie- 

cienl" is sutr.cienl on/y tor 'I" "u^Jianl" to rreogau' 

A ptolelarian who considers d 1"''.' , absoluliml 

Ihe contradictory nature ot the com ^ ,uboo 

conslilulionalism accepts Ihe slandp |bc laikl »' 

policy. He is no ,1.’ mises ot Ihe peoP"' "■ 

his class which demand Ibal Ihe m 

in No. 3 of Ihe ,nd Martov’s the 

.bevik U<iuidators. “droe**”. *“* 

»ervrd and iireogibened.— fc«.) 
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masses o( toilers and exploited, be roused against absolutism 
in all its forms, that they be roused to inlcrsene independently 
in the historic destinies of the country’, and to oppose their 
action to the s-acillations or counler-acUon of the bourgeoisie. 
Cut the independent historical action of the masses svho has-e 
rid Ihemsehes of the liegcmony' of the bourgeoisie turns a 
"constitutional” crisis into a revolution- The bourgeoisie 
(particularly after 1905) feats revolution and loathes it; the 
proletariat, on the other hand, educates the masses of the 
people in the spirit of devotion to the idea of revolution, 
explains its tasks, and prepares the masses for ever new resolu- 
tujnary battles. Whether the revolution materializes, nhen and 
under what circumstances — that does not depend on the will 
of one class or another; but the revolutionary work carried on 
among the masses is never wasted. Only this kind of work 'S 
1q }>c regarded as aclis'ily which prepares the masses for the 
victory of Socialism. Messrs. Larin and Martov forget these 
elementary, ADC truths of Socialism. 

Larin, wlio expresses the views of the group of Russian 
Liquidators who have completely broken with the R.S.D.L-P., 
^oes not hesitate to cross all the I's and dot all the i’s in ex- 
pounding his reformism. Here is whal he writes In the Dyelo 
2hlzni (1911, No. 2) — and these words should be remembered 
by everyone who holds the principles of Social-Democracy dear: 

"A slate of pcrplesily and uncerUmijr. »htD people simply do nol 
fcaow wliat to expect of the coming day. «bal tasks to set themselies— 
Kial vs 's.hat Tesalls from indeftnUe waiting moods, from vague hopes of 
jither a repetition of the resolution or of *we shall see later on.’ The 
Immediate task vs. not to Indulge in fruitless nailing by tlie sea in eipec 
taVion of fair nealher, but to permeate broad circles wiUi the guiding idea 
that, in th* new hisloiieal period of Russvan life that has tel in. the 
forking class must organiie itself not ‘for revolution,' nol 'in expectation 
of a resolution,’ but simply [note the bot timply. . ■] for the determined and 
systematic dfftnet of its spreiat interests in ah spheres of life; for the 
Sotherinj and training of its forces in the course of this many sided and 
complex activUy; for the training and nccumulation in this way of Socialist 
consciousness in general; for acquiring the abihtg to orientate itself (to find 
Its beaKngst— anrs lo stand up for ttself— particularly in the complicated 
teialions among the social classea of Russia during the forthcoming 
eonslilutional renovation of the country nfter the economically inevitable 
. self exhaustion of feudal reScHon ..." 
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That is consummate, frank, smug reformism of the purest 
water. tVar against the idea of revolution, against the “hopes” 
for revolution (in the eyes of the reformist such “hopes” are 
vague, because he does* not comprehend the depth of the con- 
temporary economic and political contradictions); war against 
every activity whose purpose is to organize the forces and 
prepare the minds for revolution; war waged in the legally 
published press, protected by Slolypin from a direct retort by 
revolutionary Social-Democrats; war waged in the name of a 
group of legalists who have completely broken with the 
R.S.D.L.P. — this is the program and tactics of the Slolypin 
labour party* which Messrs. Polresov, Levitsky, Larin and Co. 
arc out to create. The real program and the real tactics of these 
people are expressed in preebe terms in the above quotation— 
in contradistinction to their hypocritical official assurances that 
they are "aha Social-Democrats,” that they “also” belong to 
the “irreconcilable International.” Tliese assurances but 
window dressings. Their deeds, their real social substance, ore 
expressed In this program, which subslitutes for Socialism o 


liberal labour policy. 

Just note the ridiculous contradictions in s\*icli the refoW* 
ists become involved. If, as Larin says, the bourgeois revoluhoj* 
in Russia has been completed, llien the Socialist rcvolulio 
should be on the order of the day. TJiat is self-evident; 
clear to anyone who professes to be a Socialist not 
sake of deceiving the workers by a popular appellation- ^ 
is all the more reason why we should organize “for reso u 
(for Socialist revolution), "in expectation” of a 
the sake of the “hope” (not a vague “hope,” but a 
based on precise and multiplying data of science) /or o 


lit revolution. 

But dial’s just the rub— for to the rclormsl t ie 
about the completed bourgeois revolution (like le j, 
about the Achilles’ heel, etc., to Martov) is but ® . ,nco 

to cover up his reniineiafion o/ off revoMlon. 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution on fiie pfe jf,e 

been completed, or that it is "quite sufficient to 

» Thir^ai whit the MensberSk Uquldaterf ««re «*'’*** 


(fee footnote to p. SOS).-— Ed. 
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coalradlcUon between absolutism and constitutionaUsm-, and 
he renounces the Socialist revolution on the pretext that “for 
the lime being” we must “simply” organize to take part in 
the “forthcoming constitutional renovation” of Russial 

But if you, esteemed Cadet parading in Socialist feathers, 
recognize the inevitability of Russia’s “forthcoming constitu* 
lional renovation,” you speak against yourself; for thereby you 
t admit that the bourgeois-democratic revolution has not been 
completed in our country. You are betraying your bourgeois 
nature again and again when you talk about an inevitable 
>elf-exhaustion of feudal reaction," and when you sneer at 
the proletarian idea of deslroying, not only' feudal reaction, but 
oU survivals of feudalism, by means of a popular revolutionary 
movement. 

Despite the liberal sermons of our heroes of the Stolypin 
, labour parly, the Russian proletariat will always and invariably 
imbue cdl its dlfllcult, arduous, everyday, routine and incon- 
spicuous work, to which the era of counter-revolution has 
condemned it, wiilt the spirit of devotion to the democratic 
Ks'ohition and to the Socialist revolution; it nil] organize and 
plher its forces for revolution; It will ruthlessly rebuff the 
trailors and renegades; and it will be guided, not by a “vague 
“Ope,” but by the scicntitically proved certainty that the revo- 
Imion will come again. 

, SrpKmlxr 1911 



18G6 arrives. Marx wrlles !o Engels about the “Proiidhonbl 
clique” in Paris which “...declares n.TtionaUlics to be nn 
absurdity and attacks Bismarck and Garibaldi. As polemics 
against chauvinism their ladies ore useful and explicable. Rot 
when the helies-ers in Proudfion {my good fricnd.s here.’ 
fargiie and Longuel also belong to them) think that at! Europe 
can and should sit quietly and peacefully on its behind until 
the gentlemen in France abolish poverty and ignorance... 
they become ridiculous.” (Letter of June 7, I8G6.) 

“Yesterday,” Marx writes on June 20, “there was a discus- 
sion in the International Coitncn on the present war.... The 
discussion wound up, as was to be expeeled, with ‘the qiieitiort 
of nationality’ in general and the altiltide ss’o should take l^** 
wards it.... Tlie representatives of ‘Young France* (non- 
woriers) came out with llie announcement that all nalionnl- 
itles and even nations sverc ‘ontiqualed prejtiillces.’ rromlb'’'’’ 
Izcd Stlrnerlsm, . . . The whole world wails until the French 

arc ripe for a social revolution The English laugbesl very 

miich svhen I heg.in my speech by saying that o«r friend w* 
fargue. etc., svho h.id done asvay svllh natlonalilles, had spake’’ 
'French’ to us. f.e., a language which nine-tenths of the audience 
did not un<lerstand. I also suggested Hint l>y Ihe neg.itlon nr 
oallonaKties fie appeared, quite unconsciously, fn underst-rm 
their absorption Into the model French nation.” 

Tlie conclusion tliat'follows from atl these crlllcnl rrmif * 
of hfarx is clear: llie working clas^ should be Itie I.ssI to m-s * 
a fetisfj of Ihe national question, since the devrlop/neiil o 
capitalism does not necessarily awaken oil nations to Indepen'^ 
ent life. Bui to brush ashle Ihe mass nallonal movements onc^ 
rhev hare started and to reruse fn giippnrt what J* , 

In them means, In etTeel. panslering to nnthnnihflf 
pi:., recognizing "one** ossrn” as the “model nation 
witl attd. as the nation possessing the exclusive privller 
forming a slate).* 

But l^t US rrlurri fo Ihe question of Ireland 

• V« al*a UiH't iflUr to Rjiget* bt Jan» 3. JMt • ’/.ii 
wifA fnt pA-sturv fr»m fAe fSirM M*er* If’* **•* 

ftrtti f,t I.Ae P4«»»»« •• ars*"** 

*!» I >!'.» AiirtTim’rt *r« a»# 



KATIO'(« TO SEir-KTEItMINilTION 


Marx's position on this question is most clearly expressed 
in the following extracts from his letters; 

“I have done my best to biing about this demonstration of 
the British workers in favour of Fcnianism‘. . . I used to 
think the separation of Ireland from England impossible. I 
now think it inevitable, although after the separation there may 
come federation.” Tins is what Marx wrote to Engels on No- 
vember 2, 1867. 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year he added. 


“...what shall we advise the EntjUsh workers? In my 
opinion they must make the repeal of the Union" [i.c., the 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain] “(in short, the alTair 
of 1783, only democratized and adapted to the conditions of 
the time) into an article of their ptoaitmiametUo This is the 
only legal and therefore only possible form of Irish emancipa- 
tion which con be admitted in the program of an English party. 
E*perUnce must show later whether a purely personal unios 
uq continue to subsist between the two countries . . . 

“'Vhat the Irish need Is: 

“I) Sell-governnicnt and independence Irom England, 

“2) An agrarian revolution ” 

Mars attached great iDiporlance lo the question of Ireland 
*nd he delivered lectures of one-and-a-half-hours’ duration 
at the German Workers’ Union on Ibis subject (letter of 
December 17, 1867). 


Engels notes in a letter of November 20, 1868, "the hatred 
for the Irish among the British workers,” and almost a year 
later (October 24, 1860), fclurniog lo Ibis question he writes: 

'll n’g a qit’un pas" (it b only one step) “from Ireland to 
nussia. . . “Irish history shows one how disastrous it is for 
a nation when it has suhiugaied anolher nation. All Ihe abomi- 
nations of the English have Ihcir ori^ io the Irish Pale. 1 have 
still to work through the Cromwellian period, but this much 
seems certain to me, that things would have taken another 


'_hich 


^enfo 


ii'fm — a mowmmr for llie national independence of Ireland 
fim^i'i 1857. The rcToIolioDary Fenian organization functioned 

in<t p t" Ireland and Atiterlea. .4| the end of the ’sisties Marx 

p promoted an international campaign for an amnesty for the 

prisoners— Erf. 
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turn in England but for Ihe necessity for miHlarj’ rule in Irclard 
and the creation of a new aristocracy there. 

Let us note, by the way. Man’s letter to Engels of Augu^l 

1809: , ... 

“In Posen ... the Polish workers . . . have brought a striw 
to a victorious end by Ihe help of their colleagues m Berhn. 
This slruEglc agoinsl Monsieur le Capital-esen “> >" 
ordinate form of the sirikc-ls a very f 
rid of national prejudices from that of the bourgeo s ^ 
with their peace declamations.” 

me policy on the Irish question pursued by Mars la 
Inlcrooliooal may he seen from the follosvms; 

On November t8, 1880. Mars svr.le. lo Engels "’‘jl “ 
for on hour and o quarter .n simisW 1» "" 

on the question of the attilude “^7 

Irish amnesty and proposed Ihe following resolutions. 

"Uirt m l.'u reply Co the Wsli ‘ 

„„.d iruh pstriolr... MO U d.tuul»< 

“tli.l hr clog! polille.l .ouesh; •rtl' 

Ihe vlclims of niisgo.erninenl and Ihe prop . 1^ puhllely ."1 

Tharhavlag, fo .he te.^ ». '".^“"JSS rhin’o.. >1 ^ 

enlhuelaelleally cheered on Ihe of puehe •“'"'“ 1 ; 

.(,p. In 10 preach lo Ihe Irish P<<T'.' S„ Irish e».a 
"Ih.t his sehole proeeed.np 'pehry ef rea!>"h 

.pre.llon ore Ihe true end S'"™' ”'[;'’Sd.lone onsled hi. M 
ly Ihe r.eey d.nnne.alion of «hieh.Mr. Cl.d.lone . 

from office; # ti,. «ln»frna»oan/ IVorlfnjmrn* , 

■•lhat the Generof Coonc./ of he in j-rji h,gh.*ooloJ 

ifon’ eiprens Jheif admiration of • moTtmenl; 

in which Uie Irish people carry ® gj, branches of. 

-that these 7 nfern<ifl<>nat n’ort/ns'"'"' ^ 

ingmen’s bodies connected wIHh the 

Uon' in Europe and America. „„ llie 

On Drcemher 10, 18011. Marx svnl« thal ' P„„.„.n.l 

Iristi question to be ® 

will be framed on the followiOo • 

. . anile .pari from .« '■'■"■'I’.i^lor'^IiiU In H" 
e/oii 10 pel rid ef Heir prrnnl eonn.roen 



THE RIGHT OF NAtlOIfS »0 SEIF DETERMINATION 2^3 

most complete conTiclion, and for reason* which m part I cannot tell 
the English Nsorkers themselves. For a long lime I believed that it would 
be possible to overthrow the Irish regime by English working class ascend- 
ancy. I always expressed this point of view in Tht A'eui Eorl.- Fribune 
[an American journal to which Marx contributed for a tong time] Deepri 
study has now convinced me of the opposite. The English working class 
mil neuef accomphih anything before it has gol nd of Ireland. . . English 
rcacliori in England had its roots. . .in the subjagation of Ireland " (Marx's 
Italics ) 

Marx’s policy on the Irish question should now be qinle 
clear to the readers. 

^^a^x, the “ufopian," was so "impractical’' that he stood 
for the separation of Ireland, which has not been realized esen 
half a century later. WJial gave rise to Marx's policy, and was 
it no! a misfake? 

At first Mar.T tJiougbf that Ireland would be liberated not 
liy the national movement of the oppressed nation, but by the 
labour niosemenl of the oppressing nation. Marx did not 
make on absolute of Uie national movement, knowing, as 
he did, that the victory of the working class alone can bring 
about the complete lllieralion of all nationalities. It is impossible 
to estimate beforehand all the possible conelalions between the 
bourgeois liberation movements of the oppressed nations and 
the proletarian emancipation movement of the oopressing 
ballon (the very problem which today makes the national 
fiucstton in Hussia so difficult). 

Hosvcvcr, matters turned out so that the English working 
'■ass fell under the infiiiencc of the Lilierals for a fairly long 
lime, became an appendage of the Liberals and by adopting 
a Liberal-Labour policy rendered itself elTele. The bourgeois 
liberation movement in Ireland grew stronger and assumed 
revolutionary forms. Marx reconsidered his view and corrected 
■t "How disastrous it is for a nation when it has subjugated 
another n-ifion." The English vrort^ing ciast will never be free 
milil Irel.and is freed from the English yoke, neaclion in 
Lagland is strengthened anil fostered by tlie enslavement of 
Ireland (just as reaction in niissia is fostered by her enslave- 
Wrol of B number of nations!). 

And Marx, In proposing in the International a resolution 
°f sympathy with "the Irish nation." “the Irish people” (the 



THE DNITED STATES OF EUROPE SLOGAN 


In No. 40 of the So/iiaf-Df/noirn/ we reporled lhat (fit 
conference of the foreign sections of our Party had decidfJ 
to defer the question of the “United Stales of Europe" slogan 
pending a discussion in the press on the economic side of the 
question. 

The debate on this question at our conference nssuiacd * 
one-sidedly political character. Perhaps this was partly due la 
the fact that the Manifesto of the Central Committee direcllf 
formiiialcd this slog.in as n political one ("Ihe 
poUtical slogan...*’ it says there), and not only did it pii' 
forward the slogan of a republican United Slates of Ewro|^> 
hut expressly empfliasired llie point tliat this slogan *’* 
senseless and false "wilhoHt the rcvohilionary overthrow of 
German, Austrian and Jlusslin nion.archies." 

It would he nl>soliiteIy wrong to object to such a * 
lion of the question mereff/ from the slnndpoinl of tt i’®, 
estimation of tlie particular slogan — as for instance, I '3 
obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan of n Socialist j 

Political ch.inges of a truly democratic trend, and P” ' ^ 
revolutions all the more, can never under nny ^ .i, 

obscure or weaken the slogan of n Sociafist res’ohdioo- 
contraiy, they always bring it ne-arcr, widen 
draw new sections of the petty bourgeoisie and e 
proletarian masses into the Socialist striigSi*^- 0^ ^ 

liand. political revolutions are Inevitable tn the .^,.. 1 ^ 

.Socialist rcvotiifion, wliicli must no! l/o regarded . Jp. 
net, but as an epocti of turbulent political anil jyijflfli 

lieavals of ttie most acute class struggle, ci's'll w^r, 
and counter-revolutions. 



TUI UNireo HATES cr EUBOFE SLOCAN 2'i~ 

But while the slogan ot a republican United States of 
Europe, placed in conjunction with the revolutionary over- 
llirow of the three most reactionary monarchies in Europe, 
headed by the Russian, is quite invulnerable as a political 
slogan, there still remains the highly important question of 
its economic meaning and signilicance. From ttie standpoint 
of tile economic conditions of imperialism — i.e., export of 
capital and the fact that the world has been divided up among 
the “advanced” and “civiliied” colonial powers — a United 
Slates of Europe, under capUaHstn, is either impossible or 
reactionary. 

Capital has became international and monopolistic. The 
^orld has been divided up among a handful of great powers, 
It., powers successtul in the great plunder and oppression of 
nations; The four Great Powers of Europe, England, France, 
Russia and Germany, with a population ranging from 
250,000,000 to 300,000.000 with an area of about 7.000,000 
tquare kilometres, possess colonics with a population of almost 
lialf a billion ^401,500,000), with an area ot 04,000.000 square 
Lilomclres, i.e., almost half the surface of the globe (133,000.000 
squore kilometres, not including the Arctic region). Add to this 

three Asiatic states, China, Turkey and Persia, which are 
now being torn to pieces by the marauders who are waging a 
"''ar of liberation,” namely. Japan, Russia, England and 
Franco. In Ihose Ihrcc Asiatic slates, wliich may be called 
Mmi-colonics (In reality they arc now nSne-tcntlis colonies), 
there arc 300,000.000 inbabilanis and their area is 14,500,000 
Square kilometres (almost one and onc'half times the area of 
Ihe whole of Europe)- 

Furlher, England, France and Germany base invesled 
capital abroad to Ihe amount of no less than 70,000,000,000 
fwhles. The funclion of securing a '‘Icgillmale'' profit from 
Ihis Udy sum, a profit exceeding 3.000,000,000 rubles annu- 
®lly, is performed by the national conimillecs of millionaires, 
termed governments, which arc equipped with armies and 
cavics and which “pbcc” the sons and brothers of '‘3rr. Rillion” 
m the colonies ond scmi-colonics in the cap.icily of viceroys, 
ronsuls. ombnssadnn, officials of all kinds, priests and other 
leeches. 
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‘Iliii M Ilow Jhp plitnrtrr of afioul a IiiUion of Ihe eartli'i 
pnptilaUon hy n tinmlful of Great Powers Is orjaniicd in 
llip epoch of the liiglinl derclopmcnl of capilalism. No 
oHirr or^Mniratinn h possiMc under capitalism. Cire op 
colonics, "sphrrrs of influence,** export of capital? To iHai 
ilint lilts is possilite inmns sinking to the lerel of some me- 
diocre parson who preaches to the rich every Sunday afconi 
the lofty principles of Chrislianily and advises them to 
In the pwir. If not several hillions, at IcasI several huadrri 
riih!i*s yearly. 

.\ United Stales of Europe under capilalism is tantamoffll 
to on agreement to divide up the colonies. Under capitalist 
however, no other basis, no other principle of divuion b 


possible except force. A billionaire cannot share the “natioDai 
income” of a capitalist couolr>' with anyone except in prop^ 
tion to the capital Invested (with an extra bonus thrown ia 
so that the largest capital may receive more than Us 
Cipllalism is private property in the means of produclion, 
anarchy in produclion. To preach a “just” division of 
on such a basis is Proudhonlsm, is stupid philistinism. Di'nswj 
cannot take place except in “proporljon to strength. 
strengih changes with the progress of economic develop® 
After 1871 Germany grew strong three or foiu- limes faster 
England and France; Japan, about ten limes faster 
Russia. There is and there can be no other .way of tes s 
the real strength of a capitalist slate than that of 
does not contradict the principles of private P™? g 
the contrary, it is a direct and inevitable outcome ot w 
principles. Under capitalism the even economic . 

individual enterprises, or individual stales, is impossible, 
capitalism, there are no other means of restoring the p 
ically disturbed equilibrium than crises in industry an 


in politics. , .nd 

Of course, temporary asreemenis bcliveen capilalisu ^ 
beisveen the Powers arp possible. la this sense a Unit 
, Europe is possible as an osreemenl between the Europe 
■•s ...but what for? Only far the purpose of join"? 

Socialism In Europe, of jointly protecting colons 
Japan and America, which feet badly treated tiy 


Itie |tri-scnt dhiiion of colonics, and v^hich, for (lie List hal 
century, have grown strong intinttcly faster than hackwar*. 
mcinarcliUt Curojic. wliicli is beginning to decay witli agi 
Compared \sU!i the United Slates of America, Europe as 
whole signifies economic stagnation. On llic present cconomi 
basis, f.c., under capitalism, a United Stall s of Europe woul 
mean the organiration of reaction to retard the more rapi 
dcxelojuiieijl of America Ttic iinies when the e.iuso of lieinoc 
racy and Socialism was assoeialrd willi hitrupe alone lias 
gone forever. 

A Uiiilei] States of tlie World fnol of Etiro;m iiloncf is th 
slate form of national federation and national freedom ntiicl 
we ossodale with Socialism — until the complete sictors- o 
Communism brings about (lie total disappearance of tlie stall 
Including llie democratic stale. As a separate slogan, howevci 
the slogan of ti United Stales of (lie World would hardly li 
a correct onc> first, because ll merges with SocuIimu. second 
because ll may be wrongly interpreted to mean that Ihe sictoi 
of Socialism In a single country Is Impossible, and it may aU' 
rreftto misconci plions as to the relations of sueb a country t' 
the others 

Unesen economic and i»ohtical deM-lopment ts an alisolwl 
law of capitalism, lls-nre. the sirtory of Soeuhsm is poisibl 
tint In seseral or even In one capitalist country, taken singly 
*n>e sietonoiis proMarial of Ihat counlrs lusmg exproprialei 
the rapitnlists and organired its own Soei.ahsi producliur 
would St.snd up o^iVtsf the r«‘St of the world, the cajulaliv 
ssnrld. .'illracting to Its cause the opprsssrd classes of otlie 
eoimtrles, raising revolts In tliose counlru's against the rapilal 
l»l», and In the event of neewitj coming out even with jrnie. 
force acainvl the cvploiUng classes nnil tlirir si.t'ps Tlic pctiti 
cat fnrm of »t>cj«'ly In which the proletariat is sirtono.tv b 
oscrtlirowing the lK>»rgcoisic. will l>e a demorralic republic 
which will more and more ccnlrahrc the forces of the prole 
tariat of llic given nafiem. or nations, in the struggle agams 
the sl.vlev that have not yel gone over to Socialism Tlic al-oli 
(ion of eJasves Ii impossihic without the dictatorship of tin 
oppressed class, the prrdetarial. Tlic free union of nations u 
bcvrialisni Is imiyissiUe without a more or less prolonged am 
m-ss.. 


rtf lfM» rrpdfillfi aO'fl’t 

warrl ifjfrt 

It h for Ifirir rr4<nn« erj'l #ft<'r ffp^atpfl cfpfafpi at t.*!f 
fontertfi'-P f>f Ifi* fnrri^n of Ifi" R.S,I> f..P.. ao'l 

Ifi* ponf'frnrp. It' »t Ifjo rclitoft of lti«» fpntral Orx'an haTefom? 

In t?!*' fonrlmlon Ihdt Ifif* ITnitr*! Static of I’lirop** sIo?in ^ 

inpoffrrt 
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ON DIALECTICS^ 


The division of (lie one and (he cognition of ils contradictor 
parts (sec Uie quotation from Pfiilo on Heraclitus at the begir 
nlng of part UI, ■'Cognlllon,” in Lassalle’s book on Ileraciilus 
is the e a a e n c e (one of the "essentials, " one of the principa 
if not the principal, characteristics or features) of dialectic: 
This is preciseiy liow Hegel also puts the matter (Aristotle 1 
his Metaphysics contioually grapples svUti it and combai 
Heraclitus and Heraclitean ideas). 

The correctness of this side of the content of dialectic 
must be tested by the history of science. This side of dialecth 
as a rule receives inadequate attention (e.g. Plekhanov); lii 
identity of opposites is taken as the sum total at ez am pie 
(“for example, a seed.” “for example, primitive Communism 
The same is true of Engeis But with him it is “in the intercs' 
of popularization . ■ ■”) and not as a law of knoivt edg 
{and as a taw of the objective world) : 

In mathematics: -f and — . OitTerential and integral. 

In mechanics; action and reaction. 

In physics; positive and negative electricity. 

In chemistry; the combination and dissociation of atoms 

In social science; (he class siruggle. 

The identity of opposites ((heir “unity,” perhaps, woul 
be more correct? — although Hie ditTercnce between It 
terms identity and unity is not parlicularly importanl her 
In a certain sense both are correct) is the recognition (discos er^ 
of the contradictory, mistuallg exclusive, opposite (endcncies i 

* KoIm JoltcC down by k«nin in one o( his rhlJotopTiiro? Sottboo 
lo'lowSng » srnopsU ol P. LassaUe’s t>ook: "Fbifet^phU port f/frollil t 
honlten qoi £phf jos.”— E d. 


all phenomena and processes of nature {including mind and 
society). Tlic condition for the knowledge of all processes of 
the world in tlicir “self-ntooemenl" In their spontaneous deyel- 
opment, in llieir real life, is the knowledge of them as a unily 
ot opposites. Development is the “struggle” of opposites. Tfie 
two basic (or two possible? or two historically observable?) 
conceptions of development (evolution) are: development as 
decrease and increase, as repetition, and devetopment as a unify 
of opposites (the division of the one into mutually exclusive 
opposites and their reciprocal relation). 

In the first conception of motion, self-movement, ih 
driving force, its source, its motive, remains in the shade 
(or this source is made external^ — God, subject, etc.). In th® 
second conception if is fo the knowledge of fhe source of 
"s eI/”'movement that attention is chiefly directed. 

The first conception is lifeless, poor and dry. The second 
is vital. The second alone furnishes the key to the "seir 
moremeat” of everything in existence; it alone furnishes Ih* 
key to the “leaps,” to the “break in continuity.” to Uie‘‘lMDS* 
formation into the opposite,” to the destruction of the old and 
the emergence of the new. 

The unity (coincidence, identity, resultant) of opposiWs u 
conditional, temporary, Iransilory, relative. The slrugfle o 
mutually exclusive opposites Is absolute, just as developmcn 
and motion are absolute. , . 

JV^. The distinction between subjectivism (scepticism, 
sophistry, etc.) and dialectics, incidentally, is that in (objec vej 
dialectic^ the difference between the relative and the ® “ 

is itself relative. To objective dialectics there is an a so 
even within the relative. To subjectivism and sophistry t ic n 


alive is only relative and excludes the absolute. 

In his Capital, Marx first analyses the simplest, . 

nary, fundamental, most common and everyd.y ...pj 

bourgeois (commodity) society, a relation that is one 
billions of limes, ofr., the exchange of commodities. In iw* - 
simple phenomenon (in this “cell" of bourgeois ^ .tj 
ysis reveals all the contradictions (or the germs ° j|[g„ 

contradictions) of modem society. The -u of 

shows us the development Iboili grov^lh end m 


the»t* conlrndiclioiH nnc! of Ilii< Miclrly in llio 2’ of Jndi- 
tidnal parli, from ils hri^innin^ to ]U rnd. 

Surli must oho In* llic mrlliod of ^spntiljon (or atuily) of 
dialrcJics in frnrrfil (for with Marx Hit dialcciics of hoiirgiviii 
sodtly i» only a jiarHcubr tait of dialtciici). Tii licgin wUh 
Iht Jimplcil, mo«l onllnary. commonoit. cle , propo%((ion, any 
j*r«\j*osilion: tl>c IraNtu of a tr«* art green; John is a 
man; Fnlo ti a dog, elc. Herr ahtady we tmve dinfeclia (aa 
Jlegrl's gmiuJ rr-rosnUeil): ll>t Jinjiildr it the genrrfi} (r/. 
Aridolle's .Vrlo/<}iprif», IrantlatM J>y Sduvegler. Ild. 11, S, 10, 
Hucli 3, Kaiillcl IV, 8 imd 0: "dma naturlich Xatin trian nidit 
dor .Voii«;n.7 $rin, iMu rt ein ffflii* |a hoiitt in general) gehe 
oiiufr i.Vn tirfiUxtrrn //diMorn** “o'j -rif ii(hir,\nv «»* 
ra;i Tj; T5»i; tittjt*)* OintriuoiUly. opposilrt (Hit 
lingular at oppoinl (n Uit general) art idenliral: (he singular 
exiili only In Hit connection tliat Icadt lo Mie general. Tlie 
geaeral txiili only in the tlnc'dar and tlirougli Hit singiilar. 
n»ery singular is (in one way or anoilier) a general. Every 
general is (a fragment, or a side, or the eiience of) a singular. 
Every general only opproxlmalely eompriies all the singular 
olij’ectt. Every singular enters into the general incompletely, 
ele., etc. Every liiigulir Is connected liy tlioiisands of tranit- 
linns ssUli other Lindt of singulars (things, phenomena, pro- 
cesses), etc, /fere ofrendi; we have the elements, the germs, 
the concepts of nrcesidi?. of ohjeetisr eonnecllon in nature, 
etc. Ilrte alreaily we have the eonimgent nml the necessary, 
the appear.snce and the essence; for svhen we say: John Is a 
roan, Fido Is n dog, l7i/# Is n le.sf of a tree, etc., we t/itrrffare! 
a number of characleristies os co/ifinjcnf; ss'e separate the 
essence from flie appearance, and conlnisl the one In tiie 
other. 

Tiius in nny given proposition wr can (and must) reveal as 
In 0 (“niieleos") "cell" the germs of n/f liie elements of diJ- 
leclics, and llicrehy show lhal dialectics is cliaraclorislic of all 
human knosrledge in general. And natural science shows us 
(and here again it must he demonstrated In a/ti/ given simple 

‘ Sum— /:</. 

* For. etidmUy, one einnol hold Mw opinion that Uiere can be a 
nvuse spjrt from tlie vlsil>l» hoase*— E«f 



inslancc) objeclive nature with llie same qualUies, ifie transfor- 
tnalion of tlie singular into Ihc general, of Ihe conlingeal wlo 
Ihe necessary, transitions, modulations, and the reciprocal con- 
nection of opposites. Dialectics is the llicoo’ of knowledge ol 
(Hegel and) Marxism. This is the “side” of the mailer (It is no! 
“a side” bill the essence of (he matter) to which Plethanor, 
not to speak of other Marxists, paid no attention. 


Knowledge is represented in Ihe form of a series of circles 
bolJ] by Hegel (see h« Loffik) and by Ibe modem “epislemolo- 
gist” of natural science, Ihe eclectic and foe of Hegelianis>n 
(which he did not understand'). Paul V’olkraann (see his Ef- 
kenntnistheoTetisebe Grundzuge der h’atunvissensehafl).' 

“Circles” in philosophy: (is a chronology of persons essen- 
tial? No!) 

AncienV. from Democritus to Plato and the dialectics ot 
Heraclitus. 

Renaissance: Descartes versus Gassendi (Spinoza?). 

Modern: HolbacI> — Hegel (via Berkeley, flume, Kent). 

Hegel — Feuerbach — Marx. 

DialecHcs .os a litn'ng, many-sided knowledge {with the ntim- 
ber of sides eternally increasing) with on infinite number o 
shadings of every sort of approach and approximation to rea i J 
(with a philosophical system growing into a whole out of eac 
shade) — here we hare an immeasurably rich conicnt as com 
pared willi '‘metaphysicar* materialism, the fundamental mis 
fortune of which is its inability to apply dialectics to I e ' 
dertheorie* to the process and development of knowled^. 

Philosophical idealism is oafg nonsense from Ihe slan po ^ 
of crude, simple, metaphysical malerialism. On the o 
hand, from Ihe standpoint of dialectical malerialism^' p • , 

leal idealism is a one-sided, exaggerated, 

(Dielzgen) development (inflation, distention) of one of 


• Epittemoingicnl Fi>ondtitloni ef tfotnrol Seltnee. Cd. 

• TT»pory of reflfctlon.— W 

• Etireme.—Ed 
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lures, sides, facets of knowledge into an absolute, dii>orc<d from 
malter, from nature* apotheosized Idealism is clericalism. True. 

B\it philosophical idealism is (“m ore correctly” 
and "in addition”) a road to clericalism 
through one of the shades of the infi- 
nitely complex knowledge (dialectical) of man. 

Human knowledge is not (or does not follow) a straight 
line, but a curve, which endlessly approximates to a series of 
circles, a spiral. Each fragment, segment, section of this curve 
can be transformed (transformed one-sidedly) into an independ- 
ent, complete, straight tine, which then (if one docs not see the 
wood for the trees) leads Into the quagmire, into clericalism 
(where it is reinforced by the class interests of the ruling 
classes). Rechllnearity and one*sidodoe$s, stillness and petrili- 
calioo, subjectivism and subjective blindness — voild^ the eplste* 
mological roots of idealism. And clericalism (s=pbilosophlcal 
Idealism), of course, has epislemoiogieai roots, it Is not ground- 
Iw, h Is a sterile flower undoubtedly, but it is a sterile Qower 
that grows on the living tree of living, fertile, genuine, power- 
ful, omnipotent, objective, absolute human knowledge. 

ni5 or 1916 
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THE SOCIALIST REl'OUrriON AND THE EIGHT 
OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERJIINATION 

fBretrp/J 


5. MARXISM AND PROUDHONISM ON THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION 

la contrast to fh< pelty*boui^eois democrafs, Marx regarded 
every democratic demand without exception not as an absolute, 
but as an historical expression of the struggle of the masses of 
the people, led by the bourgeoisie, against feudalism. There h 
not one of these demands which could not serve and has not 
served, under certain circumstances, as an Instrument of Hi® 
bourgeoisie for deceiving the workers. To single out in this 
respect one of the demands of political democracj’, namely, lluJ 
self-determination of nations, and to oppose it to all the rest 
is fundamentally wrong in theory. In practice, the profetariat 
can retain its independence only by subordinating its slrug?!'^ 
for all the democratic demands, not excluding the demand fof 
a republic, to its revolutionary struggle for the overihrow u 
the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, in contrast to the Proudhonisfs w 
“denied” the national problem "in the name of social 
tion,” Marx, mindful most of all the Interests of 
struggle of the proletariat in the advanced countries, put n 
foreground the fundamental principle of iniemaffon.iI«m an 
Socialism, m'r., that no nation can be free If it oppresses o i 
nations. It was from the standpoint of the interests of >e 
olufionary mos’emenl of the German ss-orkers that • ij 
IflfS demanded that vicforimi* democracy tn Germany tno 
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prodaim and granl freedom to llie nations oppressed hy the 
Germans. It w'as from tlie standpoint of the rcsolulionary 
struggle of the Englisit svorKiTs llial Marx in I8(i9 demanded 
llse separation of Ireland from England, and added: “alllioitgh 
eflcr the sep.aration tlierc may come federation." Only Gy pot- 
ting forward thU demand did Marx ccajly educate the English ’ 
workers in the spirit of internationalism. Only in this way was 
he able to set up the revolutionary solution of the given liislor- 
ical task against the opportunists and bourgeois reformism, 
which even now, half a century taler, has faded to achieve llie 
Irish '‘reform." Only in this nay was Marx able — unlike the 
apologists of capital, who shout that the right of small nation* 
to secession Is utopian and impossible and (hat not only econom- 
ic but also political concentration Is progressive — to urge the 
progressive nature of this concentration in a non-imperialist 
manner, to urge the association of nations not by force, but by 
a free union of the proletarians of all countries. Only in this 
way was Marx able also in the sphere of the selllcmcnl of 
national questions to advocate the revolutionary action of the 
masses In opposition to the merely verbal, end often hypocrit- 
ical, recognition of the equality and self-determination of 
nations. Tlie imperialist war of lOI-t-lC, and the Augean stables 
of hypocrisy of tlie opportunists and Kautskyisis it has exposed, 
have strikingly confirmed the correctness of Marx's policy, 
which should serve as a model for all advanced countries; for 
all of tliem arc now oppressing foreign nations ' 

March tdlA 


‘ Rrferrnce 1j oIt«n made— cy, recrnllj' by Die German chauvinisl 
Letvseb 5n Dfe Cfecte, Nos. 8 and *— So She fact that Mars's objection to 
the Dalional movement of certain peoples, eg^ Ibe Czechs <n 1848, refutes 
the necessity of recognizing the seir-delerininalion of nations from the 
tUndpoinl of Mariism. But fills is incorrect, for m 1818 there were his- 
t^ital and political grounds for drawing a distinction between ''reac- 
tionary" and revoIuSionary-democratie walsoos. Marx was tight when he 
condemned the former and defended the tatter. The right to self determi- 
nation is one of the demands of democracy, which must naturally be 
fubordinaled to the general interests of democracy. In ISIS and subsc- 
ipsent years those general Inleresti consisted primarily In combating. 


THE DISCUSSION OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
SUMMED UP 

(Etetrpt) 


7. MARXISM OR PROUDIIONISM? 

Quite as aa exception, our Polish comrades parry our refer- 
ence to Marx’s attitude fowards the separation of Ireland not 
by inference but directly. What is Uieir objection? References 
to the position Marx held from 1848 to 1871, they say, arc “not 
of the slightest value.” The argiimenl advanced in support of 
this unusually irate and positive assertion is that Marx "at one 
and the same lime" expressed opposition to the strivings for 
independence of the “Czechs, South Slavs, etc." 

The argument is so very Irate because it is so very 
According to the Polish Marxists, Marx was simply a in»dd^ 
head who "at one and the same lime" said contradictory 
This is altogether untrue, and it Is ntlogcthcr un-Marxlst. ine 
“concrete” analysis upon which our Polish comrades ns • 
but do not themselves apply, obliges us to investigate * 
the different attitudes Marx adopted towards 
“national” movements did not spring from one and the 


Socialist philosophy. , „ ... 

As is generally known. Marx was In favour of Polls 
dependence in the Interests of Earopsan ‘ ,nj| 

struggle against the power and lnnucnco--wc "’j'y 
the omnipotence and predominating reactionary . 

tsarism. Tliat this altitude was correct "■“* i"®* /-rmy 
practically demonsiraled in 1849. when llie . ^offolle 

crushed the national liberation and ° 

rebellion In Hungary. From llBl time unll 
even taler, until 1890, when there was a danger 
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allied wifh France, would wage a reactionary war against a 
non-imperialist and nationally independent Germany, Engels 
stood first and foremost for a slniggie against tsarism. It was 
for this reason, and exclusively for this reason, that Marx and 
Engels were opposed to the naiional movement of the Czechs 
and South Slavs. A simple comparison with what Marx and 
Engels wrote in 1848 and 1849 will prove to any one who is 
interested in Marxism not just in order to brush Marxism aside, 
that Marx and Engels at that time drew a clear and dennite 
distinction between “whole reactionary people*’’ serving as 
“Russian outposts’’ in Europe, and "revolutionary peoples,’’ 
namely, the Germans, Poles and Magyars. This is a fact. And 
this fact was indicated ct (he (tme luKh incontrouertihie truth: 
in 1848 revolutionary peoples fought for liberty, the principal 
enemy of which was tsarism, whereas the Czechs, etc., were 
really reactionary nations, outposts of tsarism. 

What is (he lesson to be drawn from this concrete example, 
which must be analysed eoneretelif if one wishes to be true to 
Marxism? Only this: 1) that the interests of the liberation of a 
number of big and very big nations in Europe stand higher 
Ihan the interests of the movement for liberation of small oa< 
lions; 2) that a democratic demand must not be considered in 
Isolation but on a European — today we should say a world — 
scale. 

Nothing more. There Is not a hint in this of repudiation of 
the elementary Socialist principle which the Poles are forget* 
ting but to which Marx was always faithful, namely, that no 
nation can be free if it oppresses other nations. If the concrete 
situation which confronted Marx in Ihc period when tsarist In- 
fluence was predominant In international politics were to re- 
peal itself, tor instance, in such a form that a number of na- 
tions were to start a Socialist revolution (os a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was started in Europe in 1848), while 
other nations serve as the chief bulwarks of bourgeois reaction — 
then we would have to be in favour of a revolutionary war 
against the latter, in favour of "crushing” Ihem, in favour of 
destroying all their outposts, no matter what small national 
oiovements arose there. Consequently, far from rejecting exam- 
ples of Marx’s tactics — this would mean professing Marxism in 



wfiriU wliilf dhr.inlme il In itracfice— wr mint arwl^-je lliem 
rnncrrjrly nnd draw invalimWflM^om from Ilipmforlhe future. 
Tl>p tnrimi* tJrm.iiult «/ d^morracf. fncltidm;? seJMefermina- 
tiofi, ftrr no! nli^nlnir. I>itl a smnlt p<irt of the general demo* 
cralip (now. grrirml Sooialiil) woiUt movement. In jnclividcal 
conerrip r.T»r^, !t!p part in.-»y enniradici ilie wliole; if so. it nnid 
hr rrjprird. It is pmsiWe lliai ll»<* repuMican movement in one 
coiinlry m.ay I>r merely nn laslnimenl of the clerical or finan- 
cial-nion.irrliical Intrigues of other cniinlrirs; if so, we must no/ 
iiipjK)fl this p.Tfticiil'ir, eoncrctc movement. But it would be 
riilicttlntis on these grounds to delete the demand for a re- 
piililic from the program of infematinna! Social-Democracy. 

In what way has the concrete situation changed from 
1818-71 to IKDS'lOlfi (I take the most important landmarks of 
imperialism ns a period: from the Spanish-.Amcrican imperialist 
ss-ar to the Diropcan imperialisl wari? Tsarism has obviously 
and Incontroverlitily ceased to he the clilef mainstay of reac- 
tion, nrslly. Iwcaiise it is supported by international rmaac* 
capital, particularly French, secondly, because of 1903. At that 
time llic system of big national states— the democncies oI 
Kurope— was conferring democracy and Socialism on fhe^orW 
in spile of t.sarism.' Marx and Engels did nel live to see the 
period of Iniperunlism. At the present time a system of a hand- 
ful of impcrialbt ‘‘Great” Powers (five or six in number) h^ 
come info being, each of which oppresses other nations; and 
this oppression is one of the sources of the artificial retarda 
tion of the collapse of capitalism, of the artificial support o 
opportunism and social-chauvinism in the imperialist nations 
ivbicli domin.Tfe the world. At that time West European ^ 
mocracy, wliich was liberating the big nations, was oppos 


* nyazanoT published in Grunberg’s Archiott of /Ae Hhtory 0/ So- 
cialism [1910. I] n srry inleresling article by Engels on Ihe Polish mies ion 
ssTiUen in 186a Engels mphasiies that il is necessary for the 
to recognize (he potilieaj iodependence and “self-detcrmmafion ( S 
to dispose of ilseif) of the great, major nations of Europe and poi 
to the absurdity of the “principle of nationalities” (particularly i 
Bonaparlist application), f.e., of levclting any small nation wiih thes o 
ones. "Russia.” says Engels, "possessw an enormous amount of s>o 
properly" (f.e, oppressed nations) “tibich she will hare to ,, 

day of reckoning," Both Bonapartism and tsarism ulitue 
tional movemenfi for Ihsir oum benefit, ojnfnit European oem y- 
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to tsatism, which was u^ag certain small national tnovements 
(or reactionary ends. At the present time an affiance between 
tsarist imperialism and advanced capitalist, European imperial- 
ism, based on their general oppression of a number of nations, 
confronts the Socialist proletariat, which is split into chauvin- 
ists and “social-LmperiaUals,” on lire one hand, and revolution- 
aries on the other. 

Such are the concrete changes that have taken place in the 
situation, and it is just these that the Polish Social-Democrats 
ignore, in spile of their promise to be concrete! Hence the con- 
crete change in the appheofion of the unchanged Socialist prin- 
ciples; q( that time the main thing was to be “against tsarism’ 
(and against certain snsall national mosements that were being 
ulilued by it for anti-democratic ends), and for the big na- 
tional, revolutionary peoples of the West; of the present time 
the main thing is to be against the united, straightened-out 
front of the imperialist powers, of the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
of Ihe soclaHinperialists, and for utilizing all national move- 
menu against imperialism for Ihe purposes of Ihe Socialist rev- 
olution. The purer the proletarian struggle against the general 
imperialist front now becomes, Ihe more urgent, obviously, be- 
comes the internationalist principle: “No nation can be free 
if it oppresses other nations.’* 

In the name of a doctrinaire conception of the social rev- 
olution, the Proiidhonisls ignored Ihe international role of Po- 
land and brushed the aaiiooal mosemenls aside. Equally doc- 
trinaire is the attitude of the Polish Social-Democrats, since they 
break the international front of Ihe struggle against the social- 
imperialists, (objectively) helping the latter by their vacilla- 
tions on the question of anncialions. For it is precisely the in- 
ternational front of tile proleJarian slmggle that has changed 
in relation to the concrete position of the small nations; at 
that time (1848-71) llie small nations were imporlant as the 
potential allies cither of “Western democracy” and the revolu- 
tionary nations or of tsansm; at the present time (18QS-1914) 
the small nations have lost this importance; their importance 
now is that they are one of the sources fostering the parasitism 
nnd, consequently, the soctal-iniperialism of the “ruling na- 
tions,” The important thing is not whether one-fiftieth or one- 
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hundredlh of the small naUons will be liberated before the So- 
cialist revolution, but the fact that in the epoch of imperialism, 
owing to objective causes, the proletariat has been split iafo 
two international camps, one of which has been corrupted by 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the bourgeoisie of the 
ruling nations — obtained, among other tilings, from the two- 
fold or threefold exploitation of small nations — white the other 
cannot liberate itself without liberating the small nalioni, 
without educating the masses in an anti-chauvinist, i.e., anti- 
annexationist, i.e., “self-delerminalionist" spirit. 

This, the most fmporfanf aspect of the question, is ignored 
by our Polish comrades, who do not view things from the cen- 
tral position in the epoch of imperialism, from the standpoinl 
that the international proletariat is divided into two camps 

Here are other concrete examples of fhefr Proudhoaism. 

1) their attitude to the Irish rebellion of 1910, of which we 
shall speak later; 2] the declaration in the theses (II, 3, at the 
end of § 3j ttiat the slogan of Socialist revolulioo "must oot 
be covered up by anything." To Ihink that the slogan of So- 
cialist revolution can be “covered up” by eombinin'f it 
a consistently revolutionary position on all questions, Includ- 
ing the national question, is certainly profoundly onli-Marshl- 
The Polish Social-Democrats consider that our program h 
a “national-reformist” program. Compare the two practical 
proposals: I) for autonomy (Polish theses, HI, -I), and 2) fw 
freedom of secession. It is here, and here alone, that our pro- 
grams ditTer! And is it not evident that the first proposal I* 
formist and not the second? A reformist change is one ^ 
leaves the foundations of the power of the ruling cJaM In ar 
and which is merely a concession by the ruling class that 
its power unimpaired. A revolutionary change undermines 
foundations of power. A reformist change In tlie national pf 
gram docs not abolish all privileges of the ruling nation; It oi 
not establish complete equality; it docs not ol>o|ivli nations 
pression in all its forms. An “aulonomons’' nation does , 
joy equal rights with the “ruling” nation; our Polish 
could noj have failed to notice this had tliey not ohs " 
avoided (like our old “Economlsr) an analysis of polillenl c 
cepls and categories. Vnttf MOS aufonomoa* as* 
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of Sweden, enjoyed the widest anlonotny, but it did not enjoy 
equality with Sweden. Only by its free secession was its equal- 
ity manifested in practice and proved (and let us add in pa- 
renllieses that it was precisely this free secession that created the 
basis for a more intimate and democratic friendship founded 
on equality of rights). As long as Nonvay was merely auton- 
omous, the Swedish aristocracy had one additional privilege; 
and this privilege was not “mitigated" by secession (the essence 
of reformism lies in miligatiog an evil and not in destroying 
it], but entirely removed (the principal criterion of the revolu- 
tionary character of a program). 

Be it noted, in passing, that autonomy as a reform differs 
in principle from freedom of secession as a revolutionary meas- 
ure. This goes without saying. But as everyone knows, in prac- 
tice a reform is often merely a step towards reiolution. It is 
precisely autonomy which enables a nation forcibly retained 
within the boundaries of a given stale to constitute ilsclf com- 
pletely as a nation, to gather, to ascertain and organize its 
forces, and to seiect the most opportune moment for a declara- 
tion ... In the "NorwegiaQ" spirit: We. iJic aulonomotis parlia- 
ment of such and such a natioa, or of such oud such a lef* 
ritory, declare lUal the Emperor of all the Russians has ceased 
to be King of Poland, etc. To this it is usually “objected" that 
such questions are decided by wars and not by declarations 
True; in the vast majority of cases they are decided by wars 
(just as the question of the forms of government of big states 
in the vast majority of cases is decided only by wars and rev- 
olutions). However, it would do no harm to reflect: is such an 
‘objection" to the political program of a revolutionary parly 
logical? Are we opposed to wars and revolutions on behalf of 
'ihat is just and bcneficiat for the pcotetarial. on behalf of de- 
mocracy and Socialism? 

“But we cannot he in favour of a war between great na- 
tioni, in favour of the slaughter of t«-cnly million people for 
the sake of the problematical liberation of a small nation with 
* population of perhaps ten or twenty millionsr’ Ko. of course 
we cannotl But not because we throw out of our program com- 
plete notional equality, but because the interests of the de- 
mocracy of one country must be subordinated to the interests of 



Ilic «lcmt>crac> of leoeral and of all coimiries. Let us assume 
Ihal LclWfon two yrcal monarclties Ihcro is a little monarchy 
whose kin;;lft is ‘'hoimtl*' Ly MooJ and other ties to Ihs mon- 
flrclis of holli nri^^hltouring ^untries. I-ct us furtlier assume 
Hint the (Icclaraltnn of a republic in the lillle country and the 
expulsion of ill monarch woufd in practice Jrad to a war be- 
tween llic two ncigliboiiring great nations for the restoration 
of some monarch or other in the little country. There is oo 
doiihl Hint In this case .ill inlersallonaj Sodal-Demoascj, as 
welt as the really internationalist section of Social-Democracy 
in the lillle country, u>outd be opposed lo subsiltuting a «■ 
public for the monaechf;. Tlie suhstiiulioD of a republic for i 
monarchy is not an absolute, but one of the democratic de- 
mands, a demand subordinated lo the interests of democracy 
(and still more, of course, lo the interests of the Socialist pro- 
letariat) as a whole, lo all probability a case like this woold 
not gi>e rise to the slightest disagreement between Social- 
Democrats in any country. Hut If any Social-Democrat were to 
propose on these grounds Ihal the demand for a republic be 
deleted altogether from the program of inlernalional Social-D*' 
mocracy. he would certainly be looked upon as insane D* 
would be told that the elementary logical difference between 
Ihc par/iciilor and the general must not be forgotten. 

This example brings us, from a somewhat different angle, 1° 
the question of the internalionalisl education of the wortin? 
class. Can such education — about the necessity and urgent i® 
porlance of which dilTerences of opinion among the pmmcr 
wald Lefts’ are inconceis-able — be concretely identical in gre^ 
oppressing nations and in small, oppressed nations, in anneiio 
nations and in annexed nations? . 

Obviously not. The way lo the one goal to , 

equality, lo the closest intimacy and the 
gamation of all nations — obviously proceeds here by i 
routes in each concrete case; in the same way, let us ' 
the route to a point in the middle of a given page hes o 


, formed by Lenin *l J^e Rril 


I Z/tni7ieru>oitf LtJIs— the Left group formed by Lenin 
Inlernalional Conference of Inlematioiialisls convened in sepic 
ai 2immen\ald. The ZimmerwaJd LetU united Ihc revolutionary 
in ihe inlemational Socialist fuoTement.— eo. 
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Ihe IcH from one edge and towards the right from the opposite 
edge. If a Social-Democrat belonging to a great, oppressing, an- 
nexing nation, while advocating the amalgamation of nations 
in general, were to forget even for one moment that “his” 
Nicholas II, “his" ^\’ilhelm, Geoi^e, Poincar^, etc., also stands 
for anialgamalion with small nations (by means of annexa- 
tions) — Nicholas II being for “amalgamation'' with Galicia, 
^Vilheln^ II for “amalgamation” with Belgium, etc. — such a So- 
cial-Detnoctat would be a ridiculous doctrinaire in theory end 
an abettor of imperialism in practice. 

The weight of emphasis in the intcmationalisl education of 
the workers of the oppressing countries must necessarily con- 
sist in advocating and urging them to demand freedom of 
secession for oppressed counlrics. Without this there can be 
no internationalism. It is our right and duty to treat every So- 
cial-Democrat of an oppressing nation who fails io conduct 
such propaganda as an imperialist and a scoundrel. This is an 
absolute demand, even if the chance of secession being possible 
and “feasible” before the inlroducUon of Socialism be only one 
in a thousand. 

It is our duty lo educate the workers to be "indirTerent'' to 
national distinctions There is no doubt about that. Out not io 
Le IndifTerenl in the spirit of the annexadonists. A member of 
an oppressing nation must be “Inditrcrent” to whether small 
nations belong to Jits state or lo a neighbouring stale or lo 
themsehes, according to where Ihcir sympathies lie. if lie is 
not “indilTerenl” in this way he is not a Socuil-Democrat. 
To be an internationalist Social-Democrat one must not Hunk 
only of one's own nation, but must place the interests of all 
nations, their general hberly ami equality, c6ouc one's own 
nation. In “theory” everyone agrees with this, but in practice 
an annexalionist indifference is displayed. Herein lies the root 
wf Ihe esil. 

- On the other hand, a Sodal-Democrat belotigins to a small 
f'alion must emphasize in his agitation on llie second 
in our general formula: “TOliinlary union’' of na- 
tions. He may, without violating his duties as an interna- 
tionalisl, in favour either of Ihe political independence of 
ids nation or of its inclusion in a oeighbouring stale X, Y, Z, etc. 
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in all cases he must flght against smalhnallon narrow-mind- 
edness, insularily and aloofness, he must fight for the reeogni- 
lion of the whole and the general, for the subordination of Hie 
interests of the particular to the interests of the general. 

People who have not gone thoroughly into the question 
think that there is a “contradiction’’ in Social-Democrats of 
oppressing nations insisting on “freedom of secession,” while 
Social-Democrats of oppressed nations insist on “freedom of 
union.” However, a little reflection will show that there U 
not, nor can there be, any other road leading from the given 
situation to internationalism and the amalgamation of naliosi- 
any other road to this goal.... 

9. ENGELS* LETTER TO KAUTSKY 

In his pamphlet Socialism onii Colonial Politics (Berlin. 
1907) Kaulsky, who was then still a Marsist, published a letlo* 
written to him by Engels, dated September 12. 1882, which h 
extremely interesting in relation to the question under diseuf 
sion. Here is the principal part of that letter; 

. . In my opinion the colonies proper, i.e., the counlriM 
occupied by a European population, Canada, the Cope. Ausira* 
lia, will all become indcpcodenl; on the other hand, thecoiiif 
trios jnliabilcd by a native population, which are simply su^ 
jugated, India. Algiers, the Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish 
possessions, must be taken over for Hie time being by thopcc^ 
loturiat and led as rapidly as possible towards Independence' 
How this process wilt develop it is difficult to say. India w 
perhaps, indeed very probably, make a revolution, and ns ^ 
proletariat emancipating itself cannot conduct any colonial '''sf' 
this would base to be given full scope; this, of course, L 
not pass olT without all sorts of destruction, but Hia| . 
thing is inseparable from all revolutions. Tlie same m g i 
take place elsewhere, e.g.. In Algiers and Egypt, nnd wo'i f*" 
tainly be Hie best thing for us. We shall lias’c enough to o 
home. Once Europe is rcorganire*!, and Nortli 
will furnish such coJossaJ power and such on example ' _ 

semi-civilized countries will follow in Hicir wake of ‘c 
accord, fxronomic needs alone will I»e responsibi: for > ’• 
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a$ to what social and political phases these countries will then 
hate to pass through before lliey likewise arrive at Socialist 
organization, we today can only advance rather idle hypoth- 
eses, I lliink. One thing atone is certain- the nictonous pro- 
tetarfot con force no blessings of aag kind upon any foreign 
notion tniC/iout underinintng its own inctory by so doing. 
Whieli, o( course, by no means eictudes defensise wars of 
various kinds. . . 

Engels by no means supposes that “economics” will of it- 
self and directly remove all diffleultics. An economic resolu- 
tion will be a stimulus lo aft peoples to (end towards SocialLstn; 
but at the same lime revolutions — against tlic Socialist slate — 
and wars arc possible. Politics wilt inevilably adapt itself to 
economics, but not immediately and smootlily, not simply, not 
direclly, Engels mentions as “certain” only one, absolutely in 
tcrnationalist, principle, which he applies lo ofl "foreign na- 
tions,” f.c, not to colonial nations only, namely . to force bless- 
ings upon Ihetn would mean to undermine the victory of the 
proletariat. 

The proletariat will not become holy and immune from er- 
rors and weaknesses merely by virtue of the fact that it has 
carried out the social revolution. Hut possible errors (and 
selfish interest— attempts to ride on the hack of oiliers) wLli 
Incvltahly cause U to appreciate this truth. 

We Left Zimmcrwotdhls are all convinced of wlial Kaul- 
sky, for csample, was convinced of before his desertion m 19U 
from Marsism lo the defence of chauvinism, namely, th.it the 
Socialist revolution is quite possible m the oery near future — 
“any day,” as Kaulsky himself once pul U National anlipalliies 
uill not disappear so quickly: the hatred — and perrcctly legil- 
iniate hatred — of an oppressed nation for its oppressor will 
continue for a while; it will evaporate only after llie liclory of 
Socialism and after the final evUMishment of completely demo- 
cratic relationv Irclwccn nations. If we drsire lo be faithful 
to Socialism we must educate the masses m inicmationalism 
now, wliich is impossible in oppressing nations without prearls- 
iag freedom of secession for oppressed nations. 

.VbIbioti. 1916 
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Is there any connection between imperialism and 
monstrous and disgusting victory which opportunism (in ll>« 
form of social'cliauvinism) has gained over tlie labour mov^ 
inent in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern Socialism. And 
having in our Party literature fully established, first. Ihe im* 
perialisi character of our epoch and of the present war, and. 
second, Kic insep.irabie historical connection between lociaf* 
chauvinism and opportunism, as well ns the intrinsic slnillariV 
of their pohtical ideology, wc can and must proceed to anaif*^ 
this fundamental question. 

We must begin willi as precise and full a definition of ff*’' 
pcriallsm as possible. Imperialism Is a specific liislorienl singe f>< 
<apitalism. Its specific charaefer Is threefold; Injfvrialism i’ 
1) monopoly capitalism; 2) parasitic, or decaying capllalhni. 
3) moribund capitalism. The substitution of monopoly for fre*’ 
competition is llic fundamental economic feature, the r/Hf'nt''*- 
sence of jjiiperialisnj. Monopoly mniiifrsls itietf in five pdn* 
cipal forms: 1) cartels, syndicates and trusts — llic concenlration 
of production lias ro.vched a stage vvlilcli gives rise to Ih^* 
monopolistic combinations of capllalisls; 2) the nionopo n ' 
position of the big banks— tlirec, four or five gigantle 
manipulate Ifie whole economic life of America. I ranee, ' 
many: 3) seizure of the sources of raio mnterinl by the 
anil the financL-jl olig.-irchy (finance eapllal Is monopolivtc 
dustrial capita! merged with bank capital); I) the 
jiartifion of the world by the /ntcmalfonal carM< ^ . j 
Such intem.'ilional cartels. v*Ii«ch ronun.ind the 
market and divide it ‘'nmlcaWy” anwog themodres— until 
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re-^>ides il — already number over one himdred\ TJie export 
of capital, a iiighly characteristic phenonienoTi distinct from 
the export of commodities under non-monopoly capitalism, )s 
closely connected with the economic and territorial-political 
partition of llie world; 5) llic Icrrllorial partition of the world 
(colonies) is completed. 

Imperialism, as the liiglicsl stage of capitalism in America 
and Europe, and later in Asia, fully developed in the p>Tiod 
1893-1914: tlic Spanish-American War (1898), the Anglo-Boer 
War (1900-02), the Jlusso-Japanesc War (1901-05) and the 
economic crisis in Europe in 1900 arc (lie chief historical 
landmarks in the new era ol world history. 

The fact that imperialism is parasitic or ilecii)ing capilalisni 
is manifested first of all in the tendency to decay charactcnsiic 
of eucry monopoly under the system of private ownership ot 
the means of production. Tlic difference beivveen the demo- 
cratic republican and the reactionary monarrhisl imperialist 
bourgeoisie !s obliterated precisely because Ihey arc both rot- 
ting alive (which by no means precludes nn cslraordinarily 
rapid development of capitalism in individual branches of In- 
dustry, In individual countries, and in individual periods). Sec- 
ondly, the decay of capitalism is manilesled in the creation ot 
» huge stratum of rcnfiVrs, capitalists who I’-ve by "clipping 
coupons.” In each of tlic four leading imperialist countries— 
England, U.S.A., France and Germany — capilal in secunlics 
amounts lo one hundred or one hundred fifty 6<fhon francs, 
from nhich each country derives an annual income of no less 
than five to eight billions. Thirdly, capital export is parasitism 
raised to the second power, rourllily, ’■finance capital lends 
tovv.irds domination, not towards freedom.” Political reaction 
oil along the line is a concomitant of imperialism Corriiphon. 
brilxry on a huRc scale, and gigantic fruinls of .ill kinds 
Fifthly, the cxpioilallon of oppressed nations that is inseparably 
connected with annexations, and especially the exploitation of 
colonies by a handful of “Great” Powers, transforms the “civ- 
llired” world more and more into a parasite on the boily of 
hundreds of millions of uncisiliml people. Tlie Roman pro- 
letarian Used at the expense of society. Modem society lives 
•I the expense of the moilmi proUlarbn. Marx xpcfully 
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Stressed this profound observation of Sismondi. Imperialism 
somewhat changes the situation. A privileged upper stralum 
of the proletariat in the imperialist countries lives partiy at 
the expense of liundreds of millions of members of uncivilized 
nations. 

It is clear wliy imperialism is moribund capitalism, capital- 
ism in transition to Socialism; monopoly, which grows out of 
capitalism, is already capitalism dying out, the beginning of it’ 
transition to Socialism. The tremendous socialization of labour 
by imperialism (what the apologists — the bourgeois econo- 
mists — call “interlocking”) means the same thing. 

Advancing this definition of imperialism brings us into com- 
plete cooiradlction to K. Kaulsk}\ who refuses to regard 
perialism as a “phase of capitalism. ” and who defines imperial' 
ism as the policy "preferred” by finance capital, as a tendency 
on the part of “industrial” countries to annex “agrarian” coua- 
tries.* Kautsky’s definition is llioroughly false from the thcerrl* 
leal standpoint. What distinguishes imperialism is the rule />ef 
of industrial capital but of finance capital, the sfrlring lo 
ne.\ not agrarian countries particularly, but every kind of coun- 
try, Kautsky divorces Imperialist politics from Imperialist eco 
nomics. he divorces monopoly in politics from monopoly j** 
economics in order lo pave the way for his vulgar bourgro* 
reformism, such ns “disamiamenf,” “ultra-imperialism an 
similar nonsense. Tlic aim and object of this thcorclicnl fo »* J' 
is lo gloss over the most profound contradictions of Imperw • 
ism and thus to j'uslify the ilicory of “unity” witli the npolop’ ’ 
of impcrialLsm, the frank social-cliauvinisl-s and opporlunn • 
We tiave dealt at siifflrient Icnglli with Kniifskys riip | 
with Marxism on this point in the Solslal-Demolrat am 
Kommunlst. Our Hiisslan Knufskyans, the 
Organization Committee,* Iicatleil by Axelrod ^d p ■ ' 

including even Martov, and to a large degree Tro i y. 


* ‘'Impcruliim h lh< product of Wjftdy wL'o* 

inn. If consitti in Uie wairnef of errrr .-,,nrra»« 

ta mhiugate siu] annex ever 1*0:" agrnttin •"f' 

Of liM- nTlion* Ihal popubta (Kiu'iky In Seot /wr. 

*’ '*'The ffffffnw hwe I* to lb* direct'"* 
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ferrcd tacilly lo Ignore Uie question' o( KaulskjUm as a Ircnci. 
They diJ not dare defend wlial Kaulsky had nriHen during tiie 
war and confined themselves either lo simply praising Kaiilsky 
(Axelrod in Jiis German pamplilel, n'hich ihc Organlznlim 
Commilteo has promUrd to publish in Itussun) or to quoting 
pris-ale Jellen of Kauisky (Spectator}, in svhicli lie asserts lint 
he belongs to Ihc opposition and jesuilkally tries (o nullify his 
chausinist declarations. 

U should he noted that Kauisky 's “conception" of imperial- 
ism — which is tantamount to cmbctluliing imperialism— is a 
retrogression not only compared with llilferding’s Finance 
Capital (no matter how assiduousty llilfcrding now defends 
Kauisky and “unity" with (tie socbl-chauvinistsl) but also com- 
pared witli the socM-libcral, J. A. Hobson. Tliis Enghsit econo- 
mist, who in no way claims lo l>c a Marxist, much more pro- 
foundly defines Imperialism ond ccscals its contradictions in 
his work of 1002.* This is what this writer (in whose book 
nearly all Kautsky's pacifist ond "conciliatory" banalities may 
be found} n rotc on the highly importtnl question of the para* 
side nature of Imperialism: 

In Hobson's opinion, two scl> of circumstances sveakened 
Hie power of the old empires: I) “economic parasitism, ’’ and 

formallon of armies from dependent peoples, '“nic first 
nenlioned circumstance U: the habit of economic parasitism, 
ly which the ruling slate has used its provinces, colonies, and 
Icpendcncies in order to cnricli its ruling class and to bribe 
ts lower classes into acquiescence." 

Concerning the second circumstance. Hobcon writes. 

“One of the strangest symptoms of Ihc blindness of im- 
leriaristn [this song about the “blindness" of imperialists comes 
more appropriately from tJic social-liberal Hobson than from 
!he “Marxist'' Kauisky] is the reckless indiiTcrencc with which 
.•reat Rrilain, France and oilier imperialist nations are embarking 
50 Ihls perilous dependence, Greal Britain has gone farthest. 
Most of the figliting by which we have won our Indiari Empire 
has been done by natives; in India, as mote recerilly in Egypt, 

Bloe of »nll-Col4lievili group* »nd trend* otgsniied by L TreUVy ia 
1312 which fought *gain*t Leiun— Erf. 

* J- A. Ilobion. Imptflallini, Londoo, 1902. 
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Tho rro'r«1 of Ibr prtiilon of Cuoo didM fnioi llctssn 
ra!lj«.or otooonsc orpriaal; -Tljo -mfor part offfalra 
Lufope Kisbl thra a.%5Jia<? Ibtfappraraaceaad characlfralrraiJf 
rihilcIH In- tracH of cocafry in lie Soali of Eariaad. fa lie 
fl!».cra. and ta lie tocriit-nddea or rtsidfslfa! parts of 
and Switirrland, litUe clasim of sreaJlhr aristocrats drawt? 
dhidend* and pmsioas frotn tJw Far Eut, with a sonewhal 
larger group of profcisional relaiccrs and Iradesinea and * 
brge body of personal servants and workers in lie liansport 
trade and in the final stare* of prodnrtion of more peristai!* 
Roofls- all the main arterial indostries would hare disappw^ 
the staple foods and mannfachirt* Cowinj in as a Iriiute fro® 
Asia and Africa. . . . We hare foreshadowed Jhe possihUily cf 
even a larger alliance of Western Stales, a Ecroraan federslit® 
of Great Powers which, so far from ferwarding the can*e® 
world cis'ilUation, might introduce the pgantle peril of a 
em parasitism, a group of advanced industrial uatioas, 
upper classes drew vast tribute from Asb and Africa, wita 
which they supported great lame masses of refainers, no 
engaged in the staple industries of agriculture and manufa^ 
lore, hut kept in the performance of personal or minor fa 
(lusirbi services under Ihc control of a new financial arisl*^ 
racy. Let those who would scout such a theory [i® riio 
have said: prospect] as undesersing of consideration. eianuD® 
the economic and socbl conditions of districts in Soulhcn 
England today which are already reduced to this condllion, sD'^ 
reflect upon the sast extension of such a system which 
be rendered feasible by the subjection of China to the 
control of similar groups of financiers, investors, and P'^“ ’ 
and business officials, draining the greatest potential 
of profit the world has ever known, in order to consume i 
Europe Tlie situation is far too complex, the play of 
forces far too incalculable, to render thb or any 
interpretation of the future very probable: but the g 

n govern the imperialism of Western Europe to ay 
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mo^inj; in (his dircclion, and, unim coimleraclnl nr divrrlcd, 
make towards some siicli consummation." 

Hobson, tbc sodaldiboral, fails to sec ttinl this “counlGr- 
aclion" can he ofTcred on/y by the revolutionary proIef.inal 
and onhj in Die form of a social resolution Ihil Dien lie is n 
social-lilwrali Nevertheless, as early as 1902 he h.id «»n cx-ct* 
lent insiRhl into the mcanini; and slgnificnncc of ft “Unitwl 
States of Europe** (be It said for the licnelU of Trotsky the 
EaulsVjanI) and of all that is now being glossed .iver by (he 
hgpoerilical Kniilsktjnns of various countries, namely, tJn* the 
opportunlsla (Soeiai<liausinis(s) arc working hand in hand 
with the imperialist bourgeoisie precisely towards creating an 
imperialist Europe on the backs of Asia nnd Africa, and that 
objoclivcly Ibc opporluniils arc a section of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie and of certain strat.i of the working class who have been 
*nl>cd out of Imperialist super-profits and converted into 
tDalchdoQi of capitalism and coreupten of the labour moscmcnl. 

We have repeatedly poinicsl, both in nrllclcs and in the res- 
olutions of our Parly, to this most profound connection, the 
rvonomic connection, between (be imperialist bourgeoisie and 
the opportunism which is now victorious (will it be for long’) 
In the labour movoment. It Is from Ibis, incidenlally, Dial wo 
drew the conclusion that a split with the social-chauvinists was- 
Inevitable, Our Kautskyans preferred to evade the quesllonl 
Martov, for Instance, uttered in his lectures a sophistry which 
in the Bulletin of Die Foreign Secretarial of the Organization 
Committee (No. 4, April fO, 1910) Is expressed in the follow- 
ing way! 

“...Tile cause of revolutionary Social-Democracy would 
be in a sad. even a liopclcss plight if those groups of workers 
who In mental development approach most closely to the 'in- 
Iflligcntsia’ and the more highly skilled groups of workers 
fatally drifted away from II towards opportunism..." 

Dy means of the silly '‘falally*' and a certain sleight-of- 
band, the /act Dial certain groups of workers have olreadif 
flrijted away to opportunism and to the imperialist bourgeoisie 
is foadedl And all that the sophists of the O.C. want is to evade 
this factl Tljty confine Ihemselvcs io that “official optimism" 
’'hicii the Kautskyan Hilferdiog and many olhcrs flaunt al Ihe 
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lirrspnl limp; ojijcctivc conrfilions gtiaranipc Ihc unilj of Ihe 
prolclarial anti llip \icl 0 t 7 of the reroluiionary lendeneyl We 
nre ‘‘opllmnu" with regard to llie prolelariatl 

Hill ns a mailer of fact all these Kautskyans — Hilferdlnj. 
Ihe O.C.-isIs, Marlov and Co. — arc optimists ... wilh regard 
lo ofiportiinism. Tliat U Ihc whole poinM 

The prolclariat is llie child of capilalum — of world capilal- 
ism. and nol only of nnropcan capilalism, nol only of imperial- 
ist cipilalism. On n world scale, fifty years sooner or fifty 
years later — from the standpoint of Ihe iporlj scale the ques- 
tion is a minor one — Ihc “prolclariat” of course “will he" 
smiled, and revolulionar)* Social-Democracy will “ineritably" 
he victorious within it. But this is not the point, Messrs, the 
Kniilskyans, Tlie point is that at Ihc present time, in the im- 
perialist countries of Europe, you aie faumiiiij on Ihc oppor- 
tunists, who arc alien to (he proletariat as a class, who are the 
servants, llie agents and Ihc schicles of the influence of Ihe 
hourgcoisic, and unless Ihc labour movement rids itself of them, 
it svill remain a bourgeois labour movement. Vour advocacy 
of “unity” with the opportunists, with Ihe Legiens and Davids, 
Ihe Plckhanovs, tlie Cbkhenkclis and Polresovs, etc., is, objec- 
tively, a defence of the enslavement of Ihe workers by the ini' 
pcrialist bourgeoisie with Ihc aid of its best agents in the labour 
luovemenl. The vidory of revolutionary Social-Democracy on 
41 world scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving and wU 
move, is proceeding and will proceed, against you, it wiU be a 
victory over you. 

These tw-o tendencies, one might even say tivo parlies, m 
the present-day labour movement, which in 1914-10 so o n 
•ously parted ways all over Ihe world, were traced by 
and Marx in England throughout the course of many decoa > 
roughly’ from 1858 to 1892. , . 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived lo see the imperialist 
of world capitalism, which began not earlier than 1898^ 

Rut it has been a peculiar feature of England that evra ^ j 
middle of the nineteenth century she already revealed a 
livo highly outstanding characteristics of imperialism: ) 
colonics, and 2 ) monopoly profit (due to her monopo is 
sition in Ihe world market). In both respects Englan 0 
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lime was an excepUon among capitalist counfries, and Marx 
and Engels, analysing tliis exception, quite clearly and defmiloly 
indicated ils connection willi the (temporary) victory of op- 
portunism in the English labour movement. 

In a lelter to Mars dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrole: 
. The English proletariat is becoming more and more bour- 
:eois, so ihal this most bourgeois of all nations is apparently 
iming ultimately at the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy 
nd a bourgeois proletariat as well as a bourgeoisie. For a na- 
ion which exploits the whole world this is of course to a cer- 
lin extent justifiable.”^ In a letter to Sorge dated September 21, 
872, Engels informs him ihal Hales Licked up a big cow in 
le Federal Council of the Inlemalional and secured a vote of 
msure on Ktarx for saying that "the English labour leaders 
ad sold themselves.” Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, I874v 
^ to the urban workers here (in England), It is a pity that 
le whole pack of leaders did not get mto parliament. This 
ould be the surest way of getting rid of the whole lot.” la 
letter to Maix dated August 11. 1881, Engels speaks about 
hose very worst English ones (trade unions) which allow 
emseWes to be led by men sold to. or at least paid by the 
urgcolsle,” In a letter to Kautsky, dated September 12, 1882, 
igels wrote: "You ask me what the English workers think 
out colonial policy. Well, exactly the same as they think 
out politics in general. There is no workers* parly here, there 
•- only Conservatives and Eiberal-Radlcals, and the worker* 
ly share the feast of England's monopoly of the world 
tket and the colonies.”* 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Sorge: "Tl>e most 
uUive thing here [In England) is the bourgeois 'respeclabil- 
which has grown deep into the bones of the, workers. . . • 
m Tom Mann, whom I regard as the finest of them all, Is fond 
mentioning that he will be lunctiing with the Lord Mayor 
me compares this with the French, one can see «hal a rev* 

* A/ari-Engtfj SrbdccJ CorfO^ndowc, pp. ltS-16 . — EA 

* p. 399. Lenin quolfs lliii lellwfroni Kaulsky's SociaUttnanS 
niof Po/icp, where Kaulsky makes ■ delSierale omission. In the 

teller Engels wtole: "Ihe same as they ft'mV. abool pohlies in 
■at: fAe tame os lohal Ifie boueptois tbiftk.'’ The ^ords here ittlicixed 
omilted by Kiulsky.—Ed 
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present lime: objective conditions guarantee Ihe unity of Ihe 
prolelariat and the victory of the revolutionary Icndencyl We 
are ‘optimists” with regard to the proletariat! 

But as a matter of fact alt these Eautskyans — HUferdinS. 
the O.C.-isls, Martov and Co. — are optimists ... with rfprf 
4o opportunism. That is Ihe whole pointi 

The prolelariat is the cliild of capitalism— of world capih!' 
ism, and not only of European capitalism, not only of imperial- 
ist capitalism. On a world scale, fifty years sooner or fiflj 
j-ears later — from the standpoint of the world scale the ipesj 
tion is a minor one — Ihe "proletariat” of course "will 
united, and revolutionary Social-Democracy will “ine^itablj 
be victorious within It. But this is not the point, Messrs, tbe 
Eautskyans. The point is that at the present time, in the i®’ 
pcrialist countries of Europe, you are fawning on tlie opp®^ 
tunists, who are alien to Ihe proletariat as a class, who ore tbs 
servants, the agents and the vehicles of the Influence of lb* 
bourgeoisie, and unless Ihe labour movement rids Itself of Ibcii', 
it will remain a bourgeois labour movement. Your otlreca*^ 
of “unity” with the opportunists, with the Lcgiens and DaTi« 
the Plckhanovs, the Chkhenkclis and Potresovs, etc., is, abJe*' 
lively, a defence of the enslavement of the workers by lhej»'' 
perlalist bourgeoisie with Ihe aid of its best agents in the 
movement. The victory of revolutionary Social-Democracy*® 

•a world scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving 
move, is proceeding and will proceed, against you. It will w 
victory over you. 

These two tendencies, one might even say two P***^'*^’ 
the present-day labour movement, which in 
ously parted ways all over tlic world, were traced 
and Marx in England throughout the course of many 
roughly from 1858 to 1892. 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see llic 
of world capitalism, which began not earlier tlion 18 ■ 

But it has been a peculiar feature of England that c''^ 
middle of Ihe nineteenth century she already revealrd a 
ttvo highly outstanding characteristics of Imperialisni. 
colonies, and 2) monopoly profit (due to her monop® ^ 
sition in the world market). In liolli respects Englan 
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lime was an esceplion among capitalist counfries, and Marx 
and Engels, analysing this exception, quite clearly and definitely 
indicated its connection with the (temporary) victory of op- 
portunism in the Englisli labour movement. 

In a letter to Marx dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote; 

. Tlie English proletariat is becoming more and more hour- 
geots, so that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparently 
aiming ultimately at the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy 
and a bourgeois proletariat os lueH as a bourgeoisie. For a na* 
tion which exploits the whole world this is of course to a cer- 
tain extent justifiable.”* In a leflct to Sorge dated September 21, 
1872, Engels informs him that Hales kicked up a big row in 
the Federal Council of the Inlemational and secured a vole of 
censure on Marx for saying llial “the English labour leaders 
had sold themselves.” Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, 1874- 
“As to the urban workers hero (in England), il is a pity that 
the whole pack of leaders did not gel info parliament. This 
would be Ihe surest way of gelling rid of Ihe whole lot.” In 
a letter to Marx dated August 11. 1881. Engels speaks about 
“those very worst English ones (trade unions] which allow 
themselves to be led by men sold to. or at least paid by the 
bourgeoisie.” Iq a letter to Raulsky, dalri September 12, 1882, 
Engels wrote: “You ask me what the English workers think 
about colonial policy. Well, exactly the same as ttiey tliink 
about politics in general. There is no workers’ parly here, there 
are only Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals, and the workers 
gaily share the feast of England's monopoly of the world 
market and the colwiies.”* 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Sorge: “The most 
rrpuhive thing here [in England) is the bourgeois ‘respectabil- 
'•'y' which has grown deep into Ihe bones of the, w'orkers. . . • 
Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as Hie finest of them all, is fond 
of mentioning that he will be lunching with the Lord Afayor. 
If one compares this with the French, one can see what a rev- 

* Marx Engelt Selteled CtrtrtiponJtntr, pp. Jl5-I6.~£r</ 

* Jbid, p. 399 . Lenin ({uom Ihis feller from KauUly’i Sorialitmand 
'-eiofiiol PoUcg, ithrre Kautsfcy make* ■ delSwrale omission. In Ihr 
feu«r Engels s»role: “the same »» Ihey tbinV about ia 

e'neral; ifte lame as lohoi Hi* koaryrois tKak." Tbt ^ords bw lUticited 
*«re omilled by Kautsky^W. 



present lime: objective conditions guarantee the unity of fif 
proletariat and the victory of the revolutionary tendency! il'e 
are optimists” with r^ard to the proletariat! 

But as a matter of fact all these Kautskyans— Hil/erdinj. 
the O.C.-isls, Martov and Co.— are optimists ... mth regard 
to opportunism. Tliat is the whole point! 

The proletariat is the child of capitalism — of world capital’ 
ism, and not only of European capitalism, not only of imperial’ 
isl capitalism. On a world scale, fifty years sooner or Cftf 
years later — from the standpoint of the world scale the ijaea' 
tion is a minor one — the “proletariat'.' of course “"■ill 1"^ 
united, and revolutionary Social-Democracy will “inevilaWj 
be victorious within it. But this is not the point, Messrs, tie 
haulskyans. The point is that at the present lime, in the im- 
perialist countries of Europe, you are fawning on the opf®*' 
tunists, who are alien to the proletariat os a class, whoarttl* 
servants, the agents and the vehicles of the Influwce of tl" 
bourgeoisie, and unless the labour movement rids itself of ll'^®* 

It will remain a bourgeois labour movement. Your adeoM|? 
of “unity” with the opportunists, with the Legions and 
the Plektianovs, the Chkhenkelis and Polresovs, clc^ b. 
lively, a defence of the enslavement of the workers by lb* 
pcrialist bourgeoisie with the aid of its best agents in the lit^ 
movement. The victory of revolutionary Sorial-Dcmocracf * 

.a world scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving »od * ^ 
move, is proceeding and will proceed, against you. It wi” ^ 
victory over you. . 

Tliese two tendencies, one might even say two 
the present-day labour movement, which in lOH-lO 
ously parted ways all over the world, were traced bg • ^ 

and Marx in England throughout the course of many ^ 
roughly from 1858 to 1892. 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived lo see the j 9 (yl 

of world capitalism, which began not earlier limn I 
But it has been a peculiar feature of England that even 
middle of the ninclcenth century she already revea e 
•/mo highly' outstanding rliaracirrisilcs of po" 

colonies, and 2) monopoly profit (due lo Iier mon°p^ . |j}( 
silion in the world markel). In bolI« respects Eoglan'^ 
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and Engels at rather great length In order that the reader may 
study them as a whole. And they must be studied, they are 
worth pondering over. For they are the pivot of the tactics in 
tlie labour movement that are diclatcd by tlic objective condi- 
tions of the imperialist epoch. 

Here, too, Kautsky lias already attempted to "fog the issue” 
and to substitute for Marxism a sentimental spirit of concilia- 
tion with the opportunists. Arguing against the avowed and 
naive social-imperialists (like Lensch) who justify Gennany’s 
participation in the wor as a means of destroying England's 
monopoly, Kautsky “correefs*’ Ibis obsious falsehood by nn- 
oiher equally obvious falsehood. Instead of a cynical falsehood 
he employs a suave falsclioodt Tlie jmfusinol monopoly of 
England, he says, has long ago been broken, has long ago been 
destroyed, and there is nothing left to destroy , 

Why is this argument false? 

llecause, firstly, it overlooks England's cofoniof monopoly. 
Vet Engels, as wc liaxc seen, pointed to tins very clearly ns 
<arly as 1882, ihltlyfour years «got Although England's in- 
<luslrlal monopoly may have been destroved. Jier colonial 
monopoly not only remains, bol has become extremely acccn- 
tualod, for the whole world Is already divided upl lly means 
this suave lie Kautsky smuggles in the bourgcois-pacitisl 
“ltd opporlunist-philistiiie Idea that ''Uierc is nollung to fight 
ot'O-ji." On tile Contrary, not only have itie capitoUns some- 
thing to fight about now, but Ihey ra/inoi hetp fighting if they 
'*ant to preserve c-ipitalisin. for without a forciJde rediviiion 
Colonies tlic new inipcrialisl countries cannot obtain the priv- 
‘'vges enjoyed bv the older (and less powerlal) imperialist 
peoii-rs. 

Secondly, «hy does England's monopoly cxpl.ain the (letn- 
Porary) victory of opportunism in England? Breanve monopoly 
Jitlds super-projitj, ie., a surplus of profils over and alove 
the capiistj^t profits that are normal and customary all over the 
'orld. Tlie capitalists con devote a part (and not a small one. 

lhal!) of llicsc super-profits to l«rU»e tlicir oinn workers, to 
‘feate something like an alliance (remember the famous "al- 
lances” of English trade unions with ihrir cmplovrrs de- 
‘'■ribcl |,y the IVebbs) bet ween the workers of a gi*ea nation 
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olution U good for aUer all.”* In a Jellcr dated April 10, 18M: 
"Hut iinifer llip surface tlie moveineni (of the working class in 
linglandj is going on. It Is selling enr wider sections of tie 
workers and mostly jus! among the hitherto stagnant lowest 
[Dngcls’ italics) masses, and !fic day is no longer far off when 
this mass will suddenly find itself, when the fact that it is this 
colossal self-impelled mass wifi dawn upon if....’'* On 
March 4, 1891: “The failure of llie collapsed Dockers* Union; 
the old conservatis'e trade unions, rich and therefore cowardly, 
remain alone on the Held ’* September 14, 1891: at the New- 

castle Trade Union Congress (he old unionists, opponents of tie 
t'jglil-hour day, svere dcfcaled and “the boargeois papers rec- 
ognize the defeat of the bourgeois labour partg”* [Engels’ ibiies 
throughout].... 

Ttiol ttjosc ideas, which were repealed by EIngels orer ti^ 
course of decodes, were also eipressed by him publicly, in ti® 
press, Is proven by his preface to the second edition of The 
Condition of the Working Class in England, 1892. 
speaks of an “aristocracy In the working class," of a “privUegeo 
minority of the workers," in contradisliaction to the “broad 
masses of the workers.” “A small, privileged, protected 
ity” of the working class alone was ‘‘perraanenlly benefit® 
by the prisdieged position of England in I848-G8, whereas w® 
great bulk of them esperienced at best but a temporary 
provement." “With the breakdown of that [England i 
dustrial] monopoly, the English working class will lose 
privileged position. . . The members of the “New Ucioaiso. 
the unions of the unskilled workers, “had this immense 
vantage, that their minds were virgin soil, entirely free 
the inherited ‘respectable’ bourgeois prejudices which ^ 

the brains of the belter situated ‘old’ Unionisls.... ^ 
so-called labour representatives [in England) are grf 

forgiven for belonging to the working class because 
themselves ready to drown this quality iu the ocean o 
liberalism. ...” . 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements oi • 

‘ Ibid, p 4«I.— £•</. 

* fbid.. p. im—Ed. 

, * Ibid., p 488— Fif. 
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•and Engels at rafher greaj length in owler iliat Ihe reader may 
study them a* a whole. And they must be studied, they are 
worth pondering over. For they are the pivot of Ihe tactics in 
the labour movement lliat are dictated by the objective condi- 
tions of the imperialist epoch. 

Here, too, Kautsky has already attempted to “fog the issue” 
•and to substitute for ilarxism a sentimental spirit of concilia- 
tion with the opporlunists. Arguing against Ihe avowed and 
naive social-imperialists (like Lenscli) who justify Germany’s 
parlicipation in the war as a means of destroying England's 
monopoly, Kaulsky “correefs” this obvious falsehood by an- 
other equally obvious falsehood. Instead of a cynical falsehood 
be employs a suave falschoodi The indu^tnal monopoly of 
England, he says, has long ago been broken, has long ago been 
destroyed, and there is nolhing left to destroy. 

Why is this argument false? 

Because, Brstly. it overlooks England's coloniol monopoly. 
Vet Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very dearly as 
<i4rly as 1882, thirty-four years agol Although England's in- 
dustrial monopoly may have been destroyed, her colonial 
monopoly not only remains, but has become eslromety accen* 
lualcd, for the whole world is already divided up! liy means 
of this suave lie Kautsky smuggles in the bourgeois-paciftst 
and opportuaist-phllUtine idea that •There Is nothing to fight 
aloat.” On the contrary, not only have the capitaUsu some- 
thing to fight about now, but they coruiot help fighting if they 
viant to preserve capitalism, for without a forcible redivision 
of colonies the new imperialist countries cannot obtain the priv- 
ffeges enjoyed by the older (and less powerful) imperialist 
powers. 

Secondly, why does England’s monopoly esplain the (lem- 
porary) victory of opportunism in Engiaud? Because monopoly 
Jields super-profils, ie., a surplus of profits over and above 
the capitalist profits that are normal and customary all over Ihe 
^’ortd. The capitalists con devote a part (and not a small one, 
al lhall) of these super-profits to bribe their oiun workers, to 
l-teale something like an alliance {remember the famous "al- 
lances'' of the English trade unions with their employers de- 
scribed by the AYebbs) between Ihe workers of a given nation 



and their capitalists ogoZ/wt the other countries. England's in- 
dustridl monopoly was already destroyed by the end of the 
nineteenth century. Tliis is beyond dispute. But hoiv did Ihb 
destruction take place? Wash in such a way that all monopoly 
disappeared? 

If this were so, Kautsky’s “theory” of conciliation (with the 
opportunists) woedd to a certain extent be jusfi/led. But as o 
matter of fact it is not so. Imperialism is monopoly capitalism. 
Every cartel, trust, syndicate, every giant bank is a monopoly. 
Super-profits have not disappeared; they slill remain. The ev 
pIoitalioQ of all other countries by one privileged, financially 
wealthy country remains and lias become more intense. A 
handful of wealthy countries — there ore only four of Iheni, if 
we mean independent, really gigantic, “modern" weallli; Eng- 
land, France, the United Slates and Germany — have developed 
monopoly to vast proportions, they obtain siiper-prodts nmount- 
ing to hundreds of millions, if not billions, (bey “ride on the 
backs" of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people In oilier 
countries an<l fight among themselves for the division of the 
particularly rich, partlcubirly fat and p.-irlicularly easy spoils. 

This in fact is the economic and polilical essence of 'o'* 
perialism, the profound contradictions of which Knulsky cov 
ers up Instead of e.xposing. 

The bourgeoisie of an Imperialist “Grcal” Power e 
economicalhj bribe the upper strata of “it*’' workers by devo 
a hundred million francs a year or so lo this purpose, for 
super-profits most likely amount to about a bltHon. Aof lo 
this little sop is distributed among the labour . 

Lour representatives” (remember Engels’ .splendid ®'’|’ 
of this term), lalKiur me/nl'ers of War JndusJry Coiuiii 
labour officials, workers belonging to the narrow craf un 
office employees, etc., etc., is o secondary rpiestlon. 

Between 1848 and 1868. and to a ccrl.iin Client ‘ 

England alone enjoyed a monopoly: that h udiy opj"’*' 
rould prevail in England for deeades. There 
countries possessing eilher sers' rich colonies or an ' 
monopoly. I t v tl>e 

The last third of the nJneleentli cenlury was >”“7'''' V,,^| 
transition lo the new imperialist epoch, .'fonopoiy • 
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by Ihe finance capllal not of one, hut of several, IhougU very 
few, Great Powers. (In'Japan and Russia the monopoly of mil- 
itary power, vast lerrilorie*, or special faciiilirs for robbing 
minority n.ntion.ili|ics. China, ole., parIJy supplements, partly 
tales the place of the monopoly' of modern iip-lo-dale finance 
capital.) This difrcrcticc explains why England's monopolistic 
position could remain unehallcn/jcd for decades. The monopoly 
of modern finance capital is being frantically challenged; the 
epoch of imjieriaiist wars has begun. Formerly the working 
class of one country could l»c briboil and corrupted for decades. 
Now this is improbahic, if not impossible. Rut on the other 
hand, every impcrialiil “Crcal” Power can and docs bribe 
imalUf (compared willi I8f8-C8 in England) strata of llie "la- 
bour arislocracy.” Formerly a "boiirgcoif faftonr party, " lo use 
Cogels' remarkably profound cspresslon, could be formed 
only in one country, because it alone enjoyed a monopoly, but 
tould he formed for a long lime. Now o “botirf[coU labour 
port/' is inevitable and typical In all Imperialist countries, but 
la slew of Ihe dosperalo struggle they ore waging for the divi- 
sion of spoils, it is improbable that such n parly can prevail for 
long In a number of countries. For the trusts, the financial 
oligarchy, high prices, etc., uihife pcrmitlinj the brilicry of a 
handful of people in the upper layers, ore increasingly oppress- 
og, crushing, ruining and torturing the moss of Ibe proletariat 
>nd the semi-proletariat. 

On the one linnd, there is the tendency of tlic bourgeoisie 
‘ad the opportunisls lo convcrl a handful of very rich and priv- 
leged nalioiu into "eternal" parasites on tlie body of the rest 

mankind, to "rest on the laurels” of the explollation of 
ygrocs, Hindus, elc., keeping them in subjection -with the aid 
if U« excelicnt technique of extermination provided by modern 
'nllilarism. On the other hand, there is Ihc tendency of the 
'nowes, who ore more oppressed Ilian eser and who bear Ihe 
whole brunt of imperialist wars, lo cast off this yoke and to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie, ft is In the struggle between these 
wo tendencies that the history of the labour movement will 
•aevitably develop from now on. For the first tendency is not 
“ccidenlal, but “based" on economics. Tiie bourgeoisie has al- 
’’^ady begotten, fostered and secured for ilself “bourgeois la- 
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hour audience, and a man who is capable of obtaining tairly 
large-sized sops for the obedient workers In the shape of so- 
cial reforms {insurance, etc.), Lloyd George serves the bour- 
geoisie splendidly,’ and serves it precisely among the workers, 
brings its Influence preciseti; to tbe proletariat, to the place 
where it is most needed and where it is most difficult to capture 
the masses morall}*. 

And is (here such a great di/Terence between Llo>d George 
and the Scheidemanns, Legiens, Hendersons and Ilyndmans, 
Plekhanovs, Renaudels and Co? Of the latter, it may be ob- 
jected, some will return to the revolutionary Socialism of Mars. 
This is possible, but it is an insignificant difTerence In degree, 
if the question is regarded from its political, i.e., its mass as- 
pect. Certain individuals among the present-day social-chau- 
vLoist leaders may return to the proletariat. But the social- 
chauvinist or (what is the same thing) opportunist tendency 
can neither disappear nor “celuta” to the revolutiooaf>’ pro- 
Utariat. WTierever Marxism is popiUar among the workers, 
this political tendeacy. this “bourgeois labour party/' wUl 
i\v ear by the name of Marx. U eanool be prohibited from doiss 
Ihis, just as a trading firm cannot be prohibited fronv using any 
particular label, sign, or advertisement. It has always been 
the rase In history that after the death of revolutionary leaders 
who were popular among the oppressed classes, their enemies 
have attempted to appropriate their names so as to d«tlve the 
oppressed classes. 

The fact is that “bourgeois labour parties,” as a political 
plwBomenon, have already been formed in alt the foremost 
capitalist countries, and lhal unless a determined and ruthless 
slnigale is waged all along the line against these parlies — or 
gfoups, tendencies, etc., it is all llie same — there can be no ques- 
tion of a struggle against imperialism, or of Marxism, or of 
a Socialist labour movement. The Chkheidze fraction,* Sasbe 

* t tttmtiy re»a In an English migsnne «n •rticle by • s 

opponent of Lloyd Georg*, entitled 'Lloyd George from the 
•Undpomt of a Tory." The war opened the eyes of Ihii oppooenl and 
w*-!* hiQi rralue «bat an eicellent servant of the bourgeoisie Uu* Lloyd 
The Tories ha»» made peace with him! 

«. . ' reference U to the group of Menshevik deputies tn the Fourth 

>l4te Duma headed by aikheidie— Ed. 

SI~«U 
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Dgelo and Golos Tnida, in Russia, and the O.G-tsls abroad are 
nothing hut varieties of one such party. There is not the slight- 
est reason for thinking that these parties will disappear be/ote 
the social revolution. On the contrary, the nearer the revolution 
approaches, the more strongly it flares up and the more sudden 
and violent the transitions and leaps in its progress, the 
greater will be the part played in the labour movement by the 
struggle of the revolutionary mass stream against the opportun- 
ist petty-hourgeois stream. Kaulskyism is not an independent 
current, because it has no hold either on the masses or on the 
privileged stratum which has deserted to the bourgeoisie. But 
the danger of Kaulskyism lies in the fact that, utilizing the 
ideology of the past, it endeavours to reconcile the proletariat 
to the “bourgeois l.-ibour parly,” to preserve the unity of the 
proletariat with that party and thereby enhance the prestige 
of the laller. The masses no longer follow the lead of the 
avowed social-chauvinists: Lloyd George has been hissed dciwo 
at workers' meetings In England; llyndman has resigned from 
the Party; the Renaudels and Scheldemanns, the Polresovj and 
Gvozdevs are protected by the police. The masked defence of 
the social'chauvinisfs by the Kaulskynns is much more dan* 


One of the most common sophistries of Kaiitsky Is Us ref* 
ercnce to the “masses.” Wc do not want, they say, to break 
away from tlic masses and mass organizations! But just thin 
how Engels pul the question. In the nineteenth century the 
"mass organizations” of the English trade unions were on I | 
side of the bourgeois labour party. Marx and Engels 
reconcile themselves to It on this ground, but exposed It. Thry 
did not forget, firstly, that the trade union organlzal^ns di- 
rectly embraced a minoritff of the prolefarM. 
then, as in Germany now, not more than one-fiflfi o . 

lelarial was organized. M cantsol be seriously thought i 
possible to organize the majority of the proletariat urn er 
talism. Secondly — and this Is the main point I s 
rnuch a question of the size of on organization, os o . 

the objective meaning of Its policy: does this P® ^ ^ 
the masses, does it serve the /- <- "* 

liberation of the masses from eapifallsm. or does It p^ 
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the interests of the minority, of the minority's reconciliation 
with capitalism? The latter was true of England in the nine- 
teenth century, and it is true of Germany, etc., now. 

Engels draws a distinction between the "bourgeois labour 
party” of the old trade unions, the privileged minority, and 
the “hivest mass,” the real majority, and he appeals to the 
latter who are not infected by “bourgeois respectability.” This 
u the essence of Marxist taciicst 

We cannot — nor can anybody else — calculate what portion 
of the ptoietariai is following and will follow the social-chau- 
vinists and opporlonists. This will be revealed only by the 
slruggle, it will be definitely decided only by the Socialist rev- 
olution. But we know for certain that the “delenders of the 
fatherland” in the imperialist war represent only a minority. 
And it Is therefore our duty, if we wbh to remain Socialists, 
to go down lomer and deeper, to the real masses. This is the 
whole meaning and the whole content of the struggle against 
opportunism. By exposing the fact that the opportunists and 
social-chauvinists are In reality befraying and selling the inter- 
eats of the masses, that they are defending the temporary priv- 
ileges of a minority of the svorkers, that they are the vehicles 
of bourgeois ideas and inQuences, that they are really allies and 
agents of the boutgeoisie, we teach the masses to realize their 
true political interests, to fight foe Socialism and for the revolu- 
tion through ail the long and painful vicissitudes of imperialist 
wars and imperialist armistices. 

The only hlarxist line in the world labour movement is to 
explain to the masses the inevitability and necessity of breaking 
with opportunism, to educate them for revolution hy waging 
a merciless struggle against opportunism, to utilize the experi- 
ences of the war for the purpose of exposing all the vileness of 
national-liberal labour politics, and not of concealing it. 

In the next article, we shall attempt to sum up the prin- 
tipat features that distinguish this line from Kaulsk.rtsm. 


Aahjitia, 1916 



THE WAR PHOGRAM OF THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 


lo Holiaod, Scaodioavia and Swilzerlaod, voices are heard 
ainofl^ the revolulloaar}’ SociahDeisocrats— who are combat' 
iug tlie sociai'chauvloist lies about “defence of the fatherland'' 
in the present Imperialist war — in favour of substituting for 
the old point in the Social-Democratic minimum program: 
“militia, or the armed nation.” a new one: “disarmament.” Tlie 
JugendinternaticnaU (The Youth /n/er/ia/fonal) has inaugu- 
rated n discussion on this question and has published In No. 3 
an editorial article in favour of disarmament. In R. Grimm’s 
latest theses, we regret lo note, there is also a concession to 
the “disarmament" idea. Discussions have been started in the 
periodicals Neues Leben and Vorbote. 

Let us examine tlie position of Ilje advocates of disarma- 
ment. 


The main argument is that the demand for disarmament U 
llie clearest, most decisive, most consistent expression of the 


struggle against all militarism and against all war. 

But this main argument is precisely the principal error o 
the advocates of disarmament. Socialists cannot, without ceas 
tag to be Socialists, be opposed Co ail tvar. 

In the first place, Socialists baVc never been, nor can they 
be, opposed to revolutionary wars. The bourgeoisie of the im- 
perialist “Great” Powers has become thoroughly rcaclionaryi 
and we regard the war which this bourgeoisie is now 
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as a rcacUonary, slaveowners’ and criminal war. But "hat 
about a svar oyaimt this bourgeoisie? For example, a war for 
liberation waged by people who are oppressed by and depend- 
ent upon this bourgeoisie, or by colonial peoples, for their in- 
dependence? In (he theses of the Internationale group,* in § 5, 
we read: “In the era of this unbridled imperialism there can 
be no mote national wars of any kind.'' This is obviously 
wrong. 

The history of the Twenlielb Century, this century of “un- 
bridled imperialism,” is replete with colonial wars. But what 
we Europeans, the imperialist oppressors of the majority of the 
peoples of the world, with our habitual, despicable European 
chauvinism, call “colonial wars” are often national wars, or 
national rebellions of those oppressed peoples. One of the main 
features of imperialism Is that it accelerates the development of 
capitalism in the most backward countries, and thereby extends 
and intensifies the struggle against national oppression. This 
is a fact. It inevitably follows from thb that imperialism must 
otlea give rise to national wars. Junius,' who m her pamphlet 
defends the above-quoted “theses,” says that in the imperialist 
epoch every national war against one of the imperialist Great 
Powers leads to the intervention of another competing imperial- 
ist Great Power and thus, every national wor Is converted into 
an imperialist war. But this argument is also wrong. This may 
happen, but it does not always happen. Many colonial wars 
in the period between 1900 and 1914 did not follow this road. 
And it would be simply ridiculous if we declared, for instance, 
that after the present war, if it ends in the extreme exhaustion 
of all the belligerents, “there c.in be no” national, progressive, 
revolutionary wars "whatever,” waged, say, by China in 
alliance with India, Persia, Siam, etc., against the Great 
Powers. 


_ * The Inlerralionile groap (or Spaitaciu League) — a group of Uefl- 
*>Qg revolutionary German Social Democrats formed at the beginning 
o' the First World War (1914-18). The leadership of the group included 
nari Liebknecht. Rosa Luxemburg. Franz Mthring, Klara Zelkin and oth 
rrs- The Internationale group merged with the Cenoan Communist Party 
on Us foundation, constituting Hs mah] eorej — Ed. 

■ Imiui — nom de plume of Rosa Lnaemburg (see footnote to p. 278). 
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To dcn» all iwiullnUly of nallonal war» under IraperiaJum 
U wrong In llirory. oUioiitly mlilalm hijforically, and in 
pracllcr h l.mlamoiinl lo L’litopran cliautUibni; wc who be- 
long lo iliat opprM» liutuirrdi of milliotu of people in 

I.ufDj***, Africa. A<la, ric., mutt lelj llie oppreswd peoples Ihal 
11 li ItiipnitlMp • fof itimi lo wage War against “our*' nalioos! 

Secondly, clrll war* arc alto wars. Anyone who rcvognlres 
the clan struggle cannot fall to rrcogniie citil wars, wbi'cli in 
every clati society are the natural, and under certain condilioas, 
inevitable cunlinuatiun. development ond intensification of the 
class struggle. All the great revolutions prove this. To repudiate 
civil war. or tu forget about It. would mean sinking Into a- 
Ireme o{iporiunbiii and renouncing the Socialbt revolution. 

Tliirdiy. tlie victory of Soclalbm Lo one country* does not 
nt one itrukc ctimlnale all war in gmiTal. On the contrary, it 
{UTsupposcs such wars. The deveiopnienl of capitalbm pro- 
ceeds ealrcmcly unevenly to the various couotrin. II caooot 
be oUicrwbc under the commodity production system. From 
this it follows Irrefutably tlial Socialbiu caooot adiieve victory 
almullaneously in all countries. 11 will achieve victory first in 
one or several countries, while the olbm will remain bour- 
geois or pre-bourgeob for some lime. Tlib must not only create 
friction, but a direct striving on the part of the bourgeoisie 
of other countries to crush the vrclorious proletariat of 
the Socialbt country. In such cases a war on our part would 
be a legitimate and just war. II would be a war for Socialism, 
for the liberation of other nations from the bourgeobie. Engcb 
was perfectly right when, in his letter to Kautskv. Septem 
her 12, 1882, he openly admitted that it was possible o'* 
ready victorious Socialism lo wage "defensive wars. 'V a 
he had in mind was defence of the victorious proletariat agams 


the bourgeoisie of olher countries. 

Only after we have overthrown, finally vanqubhed, and «• 
propriated the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and not o 
of one country, will wars become impossible. And from a s 
enfiflc point of view it would be utterly wrong and utter T 
revolutionary for us to evade or gloss over the „ 

thing, namely, that the most difficult task, the one " 

the greatest amount of fighting In the transition lo oci 
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is lo crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie. “Social” parsons 
and opportunists are always ready to dreans about the future 
peaceful Socialism; tml the very thing that dbtinguishes them 
from revolutionary Social-Democrats is that they refuse lo think, 
about and reflect on the fierce class struggle and class wars that 
are neceuary for the achievement of Uiis beautiful future. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by words. The 
terra “defence of the fatherland," for instance, is batefid lo 
many, because the avowed opportunists and the Kautskyites 
use it to cover up and gloss over the lies of the bourgeoisie in 
the present predatory war. This is a fact. It docs not follow 
from this, however, lliat we must forget to ponder over the 
meaning of political slogans Recognizing "defence of the 
fatherland" in the present war is nothing more nor less than 
fecognizing it as a "just" war, a war in the interests of the pro- 
UUrlat; nothing more not less, because invasions may occur in 
*ny war. It would be simply foolish lo repudiate "defence of the 
falherUnd'' on the part of the oppressed nations in their wars 
ejo/nst the imperialist Great Powers, or on the part of a vic- 
(orious proletariat in iti war against some CaJIifTet' of a hour- 
iBeoU state. 

Theoretically, It would be quite wrong to forget that every 
War is hut the continuation of politics by other means; the 
present imperialist war is tliC coolinuation of the imperialist 
politics of two groups of Great Powers, and these politics were 
♦ugendeted and fostered by the sum total of the relationships 

(he imperialist epoch. Out this very epoch must also neces- 
sarily engender and foster the politics of struggle against na- 
tional oppression and the politics of the proletarian struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, and Iherefore, also the possibility and 
the inevitability, first, of levolutionaty national rebellions and 
*srs: second, of proletarian wars and rebellions o.^o/nrt the 
hourgooisic; and, third, of a combination of both kinds of rev- 
olutionarj war, etc. 

•tulumn. 19IS 


' C..S.4. de Gulhffrl (ISS0-I9O9)— French general notnfiotu for hit 
rWilfM trratmrnt of the French Connwnerdj (n 1871, Mmitler of W«r 
'• I'M 1900 Jn the Woldetk-Routreen soTemtnent— Erf. 



THE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT IN OUR 
REN'OLUTION 

DRAFT OF A PL.ATFORM FOR THE PROLETARLd P»RTT 
(Excftpt) 


A SCIENTIFICALLY SOUND NAME FOR OUR PARTY THAT 
WILL POLITICALLY HELP TO CLARIFY PROLETARIAN 
CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 

10. 1 now come to Ihe Iasi point, Ihe name of our Parly. 
We must cal! ourselves a Communiji Porfy— jual as Marx aatl 
Engels called (hemselres. 

We must repeat that we are Marxists and that we take as 
our basis the Communxar Manifnto, which has been perverted 
and betrayed by the SodabDemocrats on Iwo main point!. 
1) the workers have no country; “defence of llie falhcrhnJ 
in an imperialist war is a betrayal of Socialism; and 2) the 
Marxist doctrine of Ihe stale which has been perverted by 
Second International. 

TJjp term "Social-Deniocracy” is seitnliflcallii incorrect, as 
Marx frequently pointed out. in particular. In the Crili'jf’f o' 
Ihe Gotha Program in 1875, and as Engels reaffirmed in a more 
popular form in 1894. From capitalism mankind can paj! oirrr j 
only to Socialiim, i.e^ to Ihe social ownership of the means o 
production and the distribution of products according to ‘ 
amount of work performed by each individual. Our 
farther ahead: Socialism is bound to pass gradually »n o 
munism, upon the banner of which Is inscribed ”^0 ■ 
“From each according to Ws aWtUy, to each accor* lU 
hh needj.” 

That is my first argument. 
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Here is Ihe second: ihe second part of the name of our 
Parly (Social-Democrofs) is also scicDtifically incorrect. De- 
mocracy is one of Ihe forms of the tlatc, whereas we Marxists 
are opposed to all and euerg Lind of state. 

The leaders of the Second International (1889-I014), .Messrs. 
Plekhanov, Kautsky and Iheir like, have vulgarired and per- 
verted Marxism. 

The difference between Marxism and anarchism is that 
Marxism recognires the necessity of the state for the purpose 
of Hie transition to Socialism; but (and here is where we differ 
from Kautsky and Co.) not a slate of the type of Ihe usual 
parliamentary, bourgeois, democratic republic, but a state like 
the Paris Commime of 1871 and the Soviets of Workers' Dep- 
uties of 1905 and 1917. 

My third argument: the course of events, the revolution, 
has already actually established in our country, although in a 
weak and embryonic form, precisely tins new type of "'tale,'' 
'^hieli is not a state in the proper sense of Ihe word. 

This is already a matter of the practical action of the 
masses, and nol merely of theories of Ihe leaders. 

The state in ihe proper sense of Ihe term is the power ex- 
ercised over the masses by detachments of armed men sepa- 
telod from the people. 

Our new state, noiu in process of being born, is also a stale, 
for we too need detachments of armed men: we too need the 
strictest order, and must ruthlessly and forcibly crash all at- 
tempts at either a tsarist or a Gochkov’-boiirgeois coiinter-re» 
olulion. 

Cut our now slate, notu in process of being born, is no 
longer a stale in the proper sense of the term, for in many 
parts of Russia these riefachmenls of armed men are Ih* 
passes themselves, the entire people, ami nol merely priv ileged 
indhidu.-ils, place<l above and separated from Ihr people and 
•a practice nol subject to recall. 

' -4. f. CurhSiop ilSeO-lHft)— f»pTT»wiUU\» ot Ute Tf»e 
,^ry circlfi of Iho tiiR Rntstan iMMir f foitfo »nj fotitKt»T of U>* Union 

Orlob^r .S»vfnlo»nlh («e feoUiole to p 20?). .\fler tbv Fehruirr Pr»- 
^'■on tn l»i? hfid office if .'nnv nnrf N»va1 Minister In the frsl 
CroTtsmnjt rMiTcmmcnt— Fd 
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U'e iiiusl look forward, and nol backward lo the usual 
bourgeois type of democracy, which consolidated the rule of 
the Iwufgcoisic with the aid of the old, monarchist organs of 
government— llie police, the army and the bureaucracy. 

We must look forward lo the new democracy wbich is ir 
process of being born, nod which is already ceasing to be a 
democracy. For democracy means the rule of the people, 
wlicrcas the armed people cannot rule over themselves. 

TIic term democracy is nol only scientifically incorrect 
when applied to a Communist Party; it has now, since March 
1917, simply become a blinker covering the eyes of the revolu- 
tionary people and preventing them from boldly and freely, on 
their own initiative, building up the new: the Soviets of Work- 
ers’, Peasants’, and all other Deputies, as the sole poioer in. the 
“alate” and as the harbinger of the “wilhering away” of the 
state in every form. 

My fourth argument; we must reckon with the actual situa- 
tion in wbich Socialism finds itself inlcrnatioDally. 

It is not what it was during the years 1871 lo 1014. when 
Marx and Engels consciously reconciled themselves to the 
inaccurate, opportunist term ‘'Social-Democracy.” For If* 
those days, after the defeat of the Paris Commune, hhtorj' de- 
manded slow organizational and educational work. Nolliiug ehe 
was possible. The Anarchists were then (as they are now) fun- 
damentally wrong not only theoretically, but also economical.v 
and politically. The Anarchists wrongly estimated the charac er 
of the times, for they did not understand the world situation- 
the worker of England corrupted by imperialist profits, ^ 
Commune defeated in Paris, the recent (187!) triumph o ® 
bourgeois national movement in Germany, the age-long seep 


of semi-feudal Hussia. , 

Mar.\ and Engels gauged the times 
stood the international silualion; they realized a ^ 
proach lo the beginning of the social revolution mus j 

We. in our turn, must also understand the 
tlie tasks of the new era. Let us not imitate 
ists of whom ^^an said: "I have sown dragons an la 


a harvest of fleas.” 

The objective needs of capitalism grown 


into imperiatisf* 
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brought about the imperialist war. The war has brought luan- 
Viod to the brink of a preeipice, to the destruction of civUiza- 
tioa, to Ute brutatizalion and destruction of countless mllhons 
of human beings. 

There fj no escape except bj' a proletarian revolution. 

And at the very moment when such a revolution is begin- 
ning, when it is ^king its first timorous, uncertain and groping 
steps, steps betraying too great a confidence in the bourgeoisie, 
«l that moment the majority (that is the troth, that is a fact) 
of the ‘'Social-Democratic” leaders, of the “Social-Democratic” 
patliamcntarians, of the ‘‘Soual-DemoCfalic" papers — and these 
are the organs for inlluencing the masses — have deserted So* 
^lism, have betrayed Socialism and have gone over to Uie 
side of “their" national bourgeoisie. 

The masses have been confused, led astray and deceived 
by these leaders. 

And arc 'wc to aid and abet that deception bv rclaioing the 
old and anliquated Parly name, which is as decoyed as the 
Second tntetnational? 

Let it be granted that “many” workers understand Social* 
Democracy la an honest way: but it is time wp knew how to 
dislinguijh the subjective from the objective. 

Subjectively, such Social-Democratic workers are most loyal 
leaders of the proletarian masses. 

Objectively, however, the world situation is such that the 
®ld name of our Party makes it easier to fool llie masses and 
laipedej the onward march; for at every step, in every paper, 
in every parliamentary group, the masses see leaders, ie.. tlie 
people whose voices carry fartlicsl and whoso actions arc most 
prominent: yet they arc all “also-Social-Democrals.” they are 
*jl “for unity” with live betrayers of Socialism, with tlie social- 
«>auvinists: and they are all presenting for payment tl>e old 
‘lls issued by “Social-Democracy-”. ■ - 

•^nd wliat are the opposing arguments? . . . We sliall l>e con- 
used with the .KnarcUUt-CommuntsIs, we are told . . . 

Mhy are we not afraid of being ronfu^d with the Social- 
• *tionalUts_ llip Social-Liberals, or the nadical-Soeiahst*. the 
and most adroit bourgeoU party In the rrench fie- 
Public in deceiving the masses?.. We are told: The masses 
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ho%'c grown used fo Uic name, Ihe workers hare learot fo 
“love" llteir Socinl-Democralic Parly. 

TJjal is Ihe only argument. But it is an argument that dis- 
regards the science of Marxism, the tasks of the immediate 
morrosv in tlic rcs’olulion. the objective position of world So- 
cialism. the slmmefu) collapse of Ihe Second Intemalional, aad 
the injury done to the practical cause by Ihp pack of “also- 
Social-Democrats" who surround the proletarians. 

It is an argument of roiilioe, an argument of somnolence, 
an argument of inertia. 

But we are out to rebuild Ihe world. We are out fo put an 
end to the imperialist World War in which hundred* of mil" 
lions of people and the interests of billions and billions of cap- 
ital are involved, and which cannot end in a truly demoaatic 
peace without a proletarian rcvolulion. the greatest in the ^*5*' 
tory of mankind. 

Yet we are afraid of our own selves. We are loth to cast c» 
the “dear old" soiled shirt. . . . 

But it is time to cast off the soiled shirt and don a clean one. 


htirograd. .\pril 10. 1$17 


LETTERS ON TACTICS. 


FIRST LETTEB 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 

(Eittrpt) 

MftrxUzn demands that we should moke a most precise 
Md objectively verifiable aDal)sis of the relalioa of classes 
ud of the concrete peculiarities of each historical situation. 
We Qolsheuks haie alw'ays tried faithfully to fulfil this de* 
inand, which is absolutely imperative for a scientific founda: 
lion of policy. 

“Our teaching is not a dogma, but a guide to action," Mara 
and Engels used to say; and they rightly ridiculed the learning 
by rote and the mere repetition of "formulas" Uial at best are 
capable of giving only an outline of general tasks, which are 
necessarily liable to be luodified by the concrete economic and 
political conditions of each particular phase of the historical 
process. 

What, then, are tlie preebely established objectise facts 
by which the party of the revolutionary proletariat must 
be guided at present in defining tlie tasks and forms of its 
sclivity? 

Both in my first Letter from Afar (“H»e First Stage of the 
First Resolution”), published in the Pravda, Nos. H and 15, 
March 21 and 22. 1917, and in my theses, 1 define as the 
specific feature of the present situation in Russia" the fact 
fbat it is a period of transition from the first stage of the res- 
oiulioa to the second. And I therefore considered the basic 
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slogan. Ihc "order of Ihc day/' at this moment to be: "Work- 
ers. you Iiave displayed marvels of proletarian heroism, the 
heroism of flip people, in the civil war against tsardom. Toa 
must now dispbiy marvels of organization, organization of die 
proletariat and of the whole people, in order to prepare 
way for your victory in the second stage of the revolaljon.” 
{Pravda, No. 15.) 

In what does the first stage consist? 

In lire transfer of the power of slate to the boaigtoise- 

Rcforc the February-March Rcs'olution of 1917, state power 
in Russia was in the hands of one old class, namely, the feudal 
landed nobility, headed by Nicholas Romanov. 

Now. after that revolution, the power is in the hands of 
another class, a new class, namely, the bourgeoisie. 

The transfer of stale power from one class io aaother- 
class is the first, the prioeipal, the basic sign of a rn>elutio‘'f 
both in the strictly scientific and in the practical polilif«l 
meaning of the term. 

To this extent, the bourgeois, or the bourgeois-democratiCr 
revolution in Russia has been compieted. 

At this point we hoar the clamour of the objectors, of Ihosf 
who so readily call themselves "old Bolsheviks”: Did we no 
always rnainla'in, they say, that the bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution is completed only by the ‘'revolulionary-democra if 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry"? Has t ^ 
agrarian revolution, which is also a bourgeois-democra 
revolution, been completed? Is it not a fact, on the contrary* 
that it has not even begun? . 

My answer is: The Bolshevik slogans and ideas in 
have been fully corroborated by hbtory; but concrete S, 
have shaped differently from what could have been ^ 

{by- anyone]: they .are more origin.al, more peco .t* 


we ignored or forgot this fact, we !o^y 

“old Bolsheviks" who liave more than once 
a part in the history of our Parly by feg,- 

a formula learnt by rote, instead of studying e sp 


lures of the new and living realily- 

“The revoliitionary-democratic dictatorship 


of the 
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tatial and peasantry” has atreadg become a reality* in the Rus- 

Revolution; for this “formula” envisages only a relation of 
efossej, and not a concrete political institution giving effect 
to this relation, to this co-operalion. ITie “Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies” — here you have the “revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry" 
already accomplished in reality. 

This formula is already antiquated. Events have removed 
»t from the realm of formulas to the realm of reality, clothed 
it in flesh and blood, lent it concrete form, and have thereby 
modified it. 

A nevr and different task now faces ns: to effect a split be- 
tween the proletarian elements fihe anti-defencist, internation- 
alist, “Communist” elements, who stand for a transition to the 
communeltuitliin this dictatorship and the small-proprietor or 
Pfttg-bourgtois elements (Chkheidze. Tsereteli, Steklov, (he 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and other revolutionary defencists, 
who ace opposed to the movement towards the commune and 
who are in favour of “supporting” the bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeois government]. 

WTioevec speaks nou> of a “rcvololionarydemo'ratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry" only is behind the 
limes, has consequently in effect gone over to the side of 
the petty-bourgeoisle and is against the proletarian class strug- 
Sle. He deserves to be consigned to the museum of "Bolshe- 
'■ils" pre-revclulionary antiques [which might be called the 
archive of “old Rolsheviks"). 

The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry has already been realized, but in an extremely 
original form, and with a number of highly important modifi- 
“lions. I will deal with them separately in one of my forth- 
coming letters. For the presmt it is essential to realize the incon- 
testable truth Uiat a Marxist must take cognizance of actual 
events, of llie precise facts of reality, and must not cling to a 
theory of yesterday, which, like all theories, at best only out- 
*mes the main and general, and only approximates to an in- 
clusive grasp of the complexities of Vife. 

tn k ecrUin form «nd to ■ evrtaio exteoL 
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“Theory, iny friend, is grey, hut green is the eternal tree of 
life.”* 

He wlto continues to regard the “completion” of the bour- 
geois revolution in the ofrf tuafj, sacrifices living Marxism to 
the dead letter. 


According to the old conception, the rule of the proletariat 
and the peasantry, their dictatorship, can and must comea/^w 
the rule of the iMurgcoUie. 

But in actual fact, it has atreadij turned out d if ! erently: 
an extremely original, novel and unprecedented inledadng of 
Hic one with the other lias taken place. We have existing side 
by side, together, simultaneously, both Ihe rule of Ihe bourgeoi- 
sie [llie government of Lvov and Guchkov) and a revolution- 
ary-democratic dictatorship of ll»e proletariat and the peasan^ 
voluntarily ceding power to the bourgeoisie, voluntarily 
transforming itself into an appendage of the bourgeoisie. 

For it must not be forgotten that in Pefregrad the power 
Is actually in the hands of Ihe workers and soldie«j the new 
gosernment is not using and cannot use violence against the • 
for there is no police, no army separate from the 
officialdom standing omolpolenlly above the people Tb s 
a fact; and It is precisely the kind of fact that is character 
of a state of the type of the Parb Commune. This fari dews no 
fit into the old schemes. One must know bow to adapt sc e 
to facts, rather Ilian repeal words about a “dictators ip o 
proletariat and peasantry" in general, which have bow 
meaningless. _ > i i ao- 

In order the better to illuminate the question, -C 


proach it from another angle. noalvs'S 

A Marxist must not abandon Ihe ground of care u 
of class relations, The bourgeoisie b in power. Bu 
mass of the peasants also a bourgeoisie, only o e 
stratum, a different kind, a different character? ® 
it foUow that this stratum connof come to jjjould 

“complete” the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
thb be impossible? 

That is how the old Bolsheviks often argue. 

\ by MejAhlopheki in Go«IIie’» 
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My reply is that it is ipiite possible But, when analysing 
any given siluallon. a Marxist must proceed nol from the pos- 
sible, but from tho actual. 

And actuality reveals Ihe /act Uiat the freely elected sol- 
diers’ and peasants' deputies freely enter the second, parallel 
govemmcnl and freely supplement, develop and complete it. 
And, just as freely, they aurrender power to the bourgtsoisie— 
which plicnomcnon docs not in the least “conlrawDc" the 
theory of Marxism, for, as we have always Lnowti and have 
repeatedly pointed out, the bourgeoisie maintains itself not 
only by force hut also by virtue of Ihe lack of clast consciout- 
Qcss, (he clinging to old liabiis, the browbeaten slate and lack 
of organization of tlie masses. 

In view of this present-day actuality it is simply ridiculous 
to turn one’s back on the facta and lo talk about "possibilities.” 

It is possible lhal ihe peasantry may seize all the land ond 
the entire power- Far front forgelling this possibility, far from 
conllning myself lo ibe present moment only, 1 dcfinllely 
and cleariy formulate the agrarbn prognim, taking into account 
Ihe neu) phenomenon, i.c., the deeper clc-ivage between the 
agricultural labourers and poor peasants on the one hand, and 
the wcU-lo-do peasants, on the other. 

But there is another possibility; it is possible that the peas- 
ants will hearken to the advice of Uic pcily-bourecois parly 
of Socbllsl'licroliitlonarics, which has succumbed to the in- 
fluence of the bourgeoisie, lias gone over lo dcfcnLlsm, and 
which advises walling until the 'Consliluent Assembly, even 
though Ihe dale of its convocation has not yet been fixed ‘ 

It is possible llmt the peasants will preseri'e and prolong 
their deal with Ihe bourgeoisie, a deal which they hare now 
concluded through the Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers’ Dep- 
viUes not only in form bul In fact. 

* l.eit m; vordi lir misinlerrrrled. 1 thill ■nl'cipalc and tlat; il oner 
that I am abiolutcly in ftroitr of Ihe Soofe f a of ACflroIlural Lat-ourm 
and IVtMTili fznn>rd(flf<f|; VtVInS oTrr ell Ihe land, but Ihry thoulJ 
thrm$rlpn ohvrvp Ih^ itrHlnl and duripline, ro| (nTtnit lf-» 

tlichlfjt damaee lo machinery, ttnaclurea or bTfStoefc, and in no e*»e 
diwrRxnSteagnrallure andthefrodnetion ot eereata. but ralhrr d eoelo P 
them, for the sold'rr* need (lafev oa fliarTi bread, sad Ibe people mail 
not 1>e allowed lo lUree, 
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Many things arc possible. II would be a profound mistake 
to forget the agrarian mos'emenl and llie agrarian program. 
But it would be cqiiall5’ mistaken to forget reality, and rcab 
ity reveals the fact that an agreement^ oi—lo use a more exact, 
less legal, but more class-economic expression— efaw coWatom- 
tion exists behveen the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 

When tliis fact ceases to be a fact, wlien the peasantry 
separates from the bourgeoisie, sciies the land and the power 
despite the bourgeoisie, that will be o new stage of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution: and of that we shall speak sepa- 
rately. 

A Marxist who, in view of the possibility of such u stage 
in the future, were to forget lib duties at the present moment, 
when the peasantry b m agreement with llie bourgeoisie. 
NNOuId become a pettybourgeob. Tor he wouhl in praelifc be 
preaching to llie proletariat (on/idence in the pclty-boiirgeoiile 
(“the pclty-bourgooisfe, the peasantry, must separate from the 
bourgeoisie while llic lioiirgeob-dcmocralic revolution is 
on”]. Ilecaiisc. of tlie “possIliiUly” of so pleas.'Uil nnd sweet ft 
future, in wliicli the peas.anlry would not fenn the tail of th' 
tiourgcoblc. in whicti the Soeialisl-ncsoliiliouaries, the Chkheld- 
2PS, Tseretelis nnd .^Icklovs would not l>e iin appendage of the 
Iwurgeois gos eminent— because of tin- ■‘imssibilily" of so plea’* 
nut a future, be would !»e forgetting the unpleasant 
present, in which the peasantry stiJI forms the hll of 
bourgroisie, and in sshlch the Socialist-nesoliilionaries ond 
cial-Deniocrats liase not yel ceased lo be on append.ige of I le 
Miirgcois gnsernmenl, Ilis Majesty I.sov'a* Opposition. 

Tills hypothetirat person would resemble a meek 1"“* 
lllanc. or a sarrharine KaiiliLyan, but not a revDhilionarj 
Marxist. 

Hut arc we not In danger of ■ticctimbing to iiibj'f 
of wanting to "ikip” o»er Hie l,«ufgeois-denioerallc revo' 
tion— wliifh lias not set l»ren completed and ha* * 

luusted the peasant movement — lo the .Socialiit revolulu'n 


« Pri/vr /mo .ise.l-ml.— Urr* 
I'.talyiMtAl f'trlf. Ptan» Mmitirt in 

f>-/iTrr.c rEl /r-jo* Ujrrti I'l t "f ISIT — r”"/- 
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I should be incurring this danger had I said: “No tsar, but 
a workers’ government.” But I did not say that; 1 said some* 
thing else. I said that there con be no government (apart from 
a bourgeois government) in Russia other than a goveniment 
of the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Deputies. I said that power in Russia can now 
pass from Gudikov and Lvov only to these Soviets. And the 
fact is Ural in these Soviets it is the peasants that predominate, 
it is the soldiers that predominate — the pelty-bourgeoisie, to 
use a scientific, Marxist term, (o use not a commonplace, lay. 
occupational designation, hut a class designation. 

I absolutely insured myself in my theses against skipping 
over the still existing peasant movement, or the pelty-bourgeois 
movement in general, against any playing at the “seizure of 
power” by a workers' government, against any kind of Blan- 
quist adventurism; for I definitely referred to the experience of 
tlie Paris Commune. And this experience, os we know, and os 
was shown in detail by Marx in 1871 and by Engels in 1801, 
absolutely excludes Clanquistu, absolutely ensures the direct. 
Immediate and unquestionable rule of the mo/on'/g, and the 
activity of tlic masses only lo the extent tb.’il the action of the 
majority Itself is conscious. 

In the theses 1 very dednilcty redaced the question lo one 
of a ilruQQle for inptience within Ibe Soviets of Workers’. 
Agricultural Labourers', Peasants* and Soldiers’ Deputies. In 
order to leave no shadow of doubt on this score, 1 twice em- 
phasiievl in the theses the necessity for patient and persistent 
"explanatory'’ work ’’adapted lo the practical needs of the 
masses.” 

Ignorant persons, or renegades from Marxism, such as 
Mr. Plekhanov, may cry anarclvism, Blanquism, and so forth. 
Uiil (hose who really want lo Hunk and learn cannot fail to 
understand that IHanquism means the seizure of power by a 
minority, where.ts the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural La- 
lioiirerv’. Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies are rnfmiffcdfi; the 
direct and immediate o^;anization of the maiorilij of the 
people. Work conRned to a struggle for influrnce within lliesc 
Soviets cannot, absolutely rannof, stray into the swamp of 
Rlanqiiisni, Nor can it stray into the swamp of anarchism, for 
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I should he incurring this danger had I said; “No tsar, hut 
a workers’ governmenl." But 1 did not say that; I said some- 
'hing else. I said that there can 6e no government (apart from 
1 bourgeois government) in Russia other than a government 
>f the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural I.abourers’, Soldiers’ 
md Peasants’ Deputies. I said that posver in Russia can now 
)ass from Guchkov and Lvov only to these Soviets, And the 
'oct is tlial in these Soviets it is the peasants that predominate, 
t is the soldiers that predominate — the pelty-botirgeoisie, to 
JSC a scientific, Marxist term, to use not a commonplace, lay, 
'ccupalional designation, but a class designation. 

1 absolutely insured myself in my theses against skipping 
iver the still existing peasant movement, or the petly-hourgeois 
oovement in general, against any playing at the “seizure of 
tower’’ by a workers’ gosernment, against any Kind of Blan- 
[ulst advenlurismi for I definitely referred to the experience of 
he Paris Commune. And this espericoce, as wc know, and as 
vas shown in detail by Marx in 1S71 and by Engels in 1801. 
bsolulely excludes niaiiquisni, absolutely ensures (he direct, 
inmcdiatc and unqueslionabic rule of the tnajoritg, and the 
clivity of the masses only to the extent tliat the action of the 
lajorlly Itself U conscious. 

In the theses I very definitely reduced the question to one 
C a struggle for influence within the Soviets of Workers’, 
agricultural Labourers', Peasants' and Soldiers’ Deputies, In 
rdcr to leave no shadow of doubt on this score, I liuice em- 
iliaslzed In the theses the necessity for patient and persistent 
cxplauatory” work “adapted to the pracficot needs of the 

UOSSCJ.*' 

Ignorant persons, or renegades from Marxism, such as 
If. PlcKhanov, may cry anarchism, Dlanquism, and so forth, 
lal Ihose who really want to think and learn cannot fail to 
ndersland that Blanquism means the seizure of power by a 
linority, whereas the Soiieis of Workers’, Agricultural La- 
oiirers’. Soldiers’ and Poas.ints* Deputies are nilmittedtg the 
iroct and immediate organization of tlie majoritg of the 
eople. Work confmed to a struggle for Inllucnco uyithin these 
oviels cannot, nhsotutely connof, stray into the swamp of 
lanqiiism. Nor can it slr.ny into the swamp of anarchism, for 
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pfrelwl/i alt poi«i!altiy i»f fniiiKirfcntan'Iln?. Insist on Ihe ne* 
m»ily for n iiat^ tn iMt pert''*!, atthnush. In aecnrtIjRCC 
Mjri anfj ihr riprfjenei* of the I’rffU Commane. not Ihe c»ut 1 
(vsrtijmo-nljfjr »tafr. h«t a *fafe teithout a ibcdic? 
afmy. M’tfhot.-f a pwlire oppiMed to Ih'’ people, loithoat aa of- 
lldatitom pijfrii ali<i»r the propf*'. 

When Mr. tlrklianov. in hit nrwtapef Ytdinslpo, cri« at 
Ihr top of hU voUe lliat lht« It anarchUm, he It only gftina one 
ttinrr prtwif of hit rtipture with Martitcn. In reply lo oy chal- 
Irttffr in Ihe I'rai'^a (.Vo. *!>) ilial he shouhl fell what .Marx aa<I 
{'nsrit laii:^hl on Ihe auhj>xi of Ihe stale In iS71. 1872 and 
1875, Mr. 1‘Jclhanor It. ami will Lc, ohliffe<J lo preierre sncnee 
on Ihe riienee of Ihr ({ttrallon. and InJul^e inslead in oulcrin 
affrr Ihe manner of Ihe rnraited |»ouffirottir. 

>tr. Pifkhanov. the ex*Marxbt. has at'soluttlff faUed lo bo* 
clenland Ihe MarxUl doelrine of Ihe stale, loddeolally, Ihe 
tferim of this lack of undmlamlinj art to be observed also io 
hit German pamphlet on soarclilsm. 
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THE STATE AND REVOUmON 


TKC MARXIST DOCTIUNt; OF THE STATE ANt> THE TASKS OF THE 
PBOLEIABIAT IM THE HEVOLimON 
(Bsttrpl) 


OIAPTER THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. THE 
EXPERIENCE OP 1848-51 

3. THE PRESENTATION OF THE QUESTION BV MARX JN J85J.» 

Id 1907, MBhiing, in Ihe magaziDB Neut ZeU (Vol. SXV, 2. 
I. 181), published exlracU from a UUer ttom Mars, to Wey- 
cmeyer, dated March 5, 1852. This letter, among other things, 
ontaias the following remarkable obscrvalioa; 

“And sow as ta niTKlf, oa credit is due t« sie far discorert&g lha 
ilitenee of classes In modern society, nor yet the struggle between them, 
oog before me, bourgeois Iiistorians bsd described the hisiorieal develop- 
teal oflblsclsssstTUgsle, and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy 
t the classes. What I did that was new was to prove; 1) that tbe tiMtnet 
f elatitf ii only bound up with particular. Afsforic phases in the deorfop* 
'ctU 0/ produclion {hiitortsche EnturicAIungsphosen der Production]’, 
I (hat the class struggle necessarily leads to the dicfatorihip of the prO' 
lorlal; 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to 
>e ohaliHon oj all classes and to o classless socielj."* 

In these words Marx succeeded in expressing wUh striking 
'.aiity, first, the chief and radical difTerence between his doc- 
ine and that of the foremost and inosl profound thinkers of 
le bourgeoisie’, and, second, the essence of his doctrine of the 
ate. 


' This section was added by Lenin fas tbe aecond Russian edilioa of 
ie Slate and KeoolaUon, 1919— Cd 

* The Correspondence of Marx Ond Estgell — Ed. 



ll h oficn said and wrillcn lliat Hie core of Jfari's Hicorj-is 
file class sinigglc; Lu( (Ills is not true. And from this error very 
often springs Hie opportunist dutortion of JIarsism, its falsi- 
fication to make It acceptable to the bourgeoisie. For the doc- 
trine of the class struggle was created not by Mart, but by the 
bourgeoisie belore Man, and generally speaking it is acceptable 
to Hie tiourgeoislc. Those wlio recognize only the class struggle 
are not yet Marxists; they may be found to be still within the 
boundaries of bourgeois reasoning and bourgeois politics. To 
limit Marxism to Hie doctrine of the class struggle means cur- 
tailing Marxism, distorting it, reducing it to something which 
is acceptable to Hie bourgeoisie. Only he is a Marxist who 
extends the acceptance of Hie class struggle to the acceptance 
of the (lietatoTsbIp of the proletariat. This is where the pro- 
lound dilTerence lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty 
(and even big) bourgeois. This is the louehslone on which 
the real understanding and acceptance of .Marxism should be 
tested. And 11 is not surprising that when the hisJoiy of Europe 
brought the working class face to face with this question in a 
practical way, not only all the opportunists and reformisls, but 
all the Kaiitsky-ites (people who vacitl.ite between reformism 
and Afarxism) proved (o be miserable philislines and pcHy- 
bourgeois democrats who repiidialetl the dictatorship of 
proletariat. Kautsky’s pamphlet. The Dictatorship of the Fro 
letariat published in August 1918, i.e., long after Hie first e i- 
tion of the present pamplilcl, is an example of pelty-bourgwJ* 
distortion of Marxism and base renunciation of it in praclicei 
while hypocritically recognizing it in words (see my pan^ e ^ 
The Proletarian 7?euofu//on and the Hcnegade Kautsky, Petro' 
grad and Moscow, 1918). . • i pd- 

Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal r p 
resenlative, the ex-Marxist, K. Kautsky, fits in , 

with Marx’s characterization of the bonryeois position quo' 
above, for this opportunism limits the field of ja 

class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relationships. ' * • 

this realm, within its framework, not a single educate | 
will refuse to recognize the class struggle “in princip 
porliinism does not carry the recognition of class s rUeo 
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V. L LCNI. 


Opinion between the two writers on the question of the state 
was very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Bebel that all the chatter about the stale 
be dropped; that the word “state” be eliminated from the pro- 
gram altogether and the word "community” substituted for if. 
Engels even declared that the Commune was really no longer a 
state in the proper sense of the word. Yet Marx spoke of the 
'■future state in Communist sociel 5 ',” i.e., as though he rec- 
ognized the need foV a stale even under Communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A closer 
examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’ views on the stale 
and its svithering away were completely identical, and that 
Marx’s expression quoted above refers merely to this withering 
Qiooy of the slate. 

Clearly there can be no question of defining the exact mo- 
uicnl of the future "withering away” — the more so since It must 
obviously be a rattier lengthy process. The apparrol clifTerenre 
between Marx and Engels is due to the difTercnt subjects they 
dealt with, tlie difTerent aims they were pursuing. Engels set 
out to show Bebct plainly, sharply aod in broad outline the ab- 
surdity of the prevailing prejudices concerning the slate, which 
were shared to no small degree by Lassalle. Marx only Inuche'l 
upon this question in passing, being interested in another 
iubjocl. viz., the development of Communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is an application of the theory 
of development — in its most consistent, complete, thought-out 
and replete form— to modem capitalism. Naturally, Marx w** 
faced with the question of applying this theory both lo • 
/orlheominff collapse of capitalism and to the future deve op 
meni of future Communism. 

On the basis of wlial data can the question of the fuh" 
deselopment of future Communism be raised? 

On the basis of the fact that « Aai its origin In capitalism. 
tJiat It develops lilstorirany from capitalism, Ibal It Is t le re 
suit of Itic action of social force to which capitalism has 
t'irth. Tliere b no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to 
up a utopia, to make Idle guesses about wbal cannot be 
Marx treats the question of Communism In the same 
a naturalist would treat the question of the developmm . 7« 



of a new biological species, if he knew lhal such and such 
was its origin and such and such the direction in which it was 
changing. 

Marx, first of all. brushes aside (he confusion the Gotha 
Program brings into the question of the relation between stale 
and society. He writes-. 

“ 'Present day society' is copitabst society, ssliich exists in all civil-zcd 
rouniries, more or less free from' mediaeval admixture, more or less 
modified by the tpeciai historical deveiapmeot of each country and mere 
OT less developed. On the other hand, Itae -preseDt day state' changes with 
a country's frontier. It is dilfercnl in the Prusso Genaan Empire from 
what it is in S'Kltseriand, it is different in England from what it is in 
the bniled Slates. The ‘preaenl-day slate’ as Ifaerefore a Action. 

“Kevetlheless, the diffeieiit states of the different civihred counliies. 
in spile of their manifold diversity of form, all have this in common, 
that they are based on modem bourgeois society, only one more or less 
eapitaUslically developed. They have, therefore, also certain essential 
feslures In eoaimon. In this tense it is possible to speak of the ‘prrsrnl* 
day state,’ io contrast to the future, in which its present root, bourgeois 
society, will have died sway. 

‘The question llien arises; what transformation will the slate undergo 
In Communist society? In other words, what social functions will remain 
In esliienco there that arc analogous to the present functions of the stile? 
This question can only be answered scientiAcally and one does not gel 
a Oca hop nearer to the problem by a thousandfold eorahinallon oI the 
word people with the word state....” 

Having Ihiis ridiculed all lalk aboul a “people’s stale," 
Marx formulales Ibe queslina and warns ws. as it were, (bat 
to arrive at a scienliHc answer one must rely only on firmly 
rstablisbod scientlllc data. 

Tile first fact (hat has been established uilh ccniplctc ex- 
actitude by tlie whole theory of development, by science as a 
whole — a fact which the Utopians forgot, aod whicli is forgot- 
ten by the present-day opportunists who are afraid of the 
Socialist revolution— -is that, historically, there must undoubt- 
edly be a special stage or a special phase of transition from 
capitalism to Communisin. 
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2. TIIE TRANSITION FROM CAPITALISM TO COMML’MSM 

Marx continues: 

“Bftwetn capAalUt Knd Cammnnist society Jles the period ol the 
reTotulionsry Iransformatioa of the one into the other. There corre^ponJ’ 
lo this also • political transition period In which the stale can be nolhini 
but tlie retfOlutioMrf/ dielatotihip o/ the preletarlal.“ 

Marx bases Ibis conclusion on nn nn.ilysis of llio role phjf'i 
by tbe prolctarint In inotlern capitalist society, on Ilie (t.ita coo- 
cerning llic ilovclopmenl of this sociely, nnil on llie Irreconcit- 
ability of Hie nnlagonislic Inleresis of the prolctariul «nJ tf’C 
bourgeoisie. 

liarller the qiicslion was pul in tliii way: in orilcr to uchicic 
1 its eni.'iticipnlion, Ihe prolelarlnt must ovcrliirow llie bouf 
^ geotsie, coitfiucr polillcal i>o»er ami cslabliili Hs 
diclalorslilp. 

Now ibe qufition Is piil sotnewbot (liiTeri’iilIy! Hio Irunillloit 
front captlaliit sociely— whicli Is developing lowarits Com- 
miinisni — lo a Coniimtnisi WH-Icly Is inipn^iMo wltlioul n ‘'P'>- 
Iillcal iMnsKioji period” and Ibe sljlr in Hii* pcrlo'l 
In* ibe revolutionary dicialorsbip of Hie pr(>K'l.iri.iti 

AVbat. Hieii. is the relation of Ibis tlirf.itortblp lo di'in"*'' 


We base s«en lb.il Ttie Cuminiinht Manifftto sintply pli''*'* 
Ibe Iwo lijejs side by side "lo raise Hie prolrfjflal lo H*'’ ' 

Iiofj of Hie ruling rlass " and "lo win Ibe b.itlle of 
On Ihe l,as!s of nil tlul has bmi said ui-ove. It Is poMiMe h 
d'leriuine more precisely bow democracy changes in Ihe Ifiih* 
lion from rapil.iluni lo lartiumiiusm 

In rapiljbil i*)ci.|y. under Ifm conildioni fi'osl 
to Iti »{rseb>pnienf, me b.»sr more or |esi cnnipWe 
lo lt-» .!.-fr.'<rjlic repuLIie Hiil Hdi d.-m«T,iey Is ' 

.1 ( * ..l ^.f rlfd'>lll(.<'n. 


0*in^ to iLe enn l.fAns of rapd.ilM n; 
i mil'' s'jres a'v w* ero»*-e«| Ly w* '* P*'' 
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“Ihey caimol be bothered with democracy," “they cannul be 
bothered with politics"; in the ordinary peaceful course ot 
events the majority of the population is debarred from partic 
ipaling in social and political life. 

The correctness of this stalcmcat is perhaps most clcarlv 
proved by Germany, precisely because in that counlr}' con- 
stitufitmal legality lasted and remained stable for a remark- 
ably long time — for nearly half a century (1871-19141 — and 
Social-Democracy during this period was able to achiese far 
jnore in Germany than in olber countries in the way of ‘‘uliliz- 
mg legality,” and was able lo organize a larger proportion of 
the workers into a political party than anywhere else in the 
world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically constious.and 
active wage slaves that has so far been observed in capitalist 
society? One million members of the Social-Dcmotralic Pai ly — 
out of fifteen million wage-workers! Three million organized 
In trade unions— out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant mlnonly, democracy for 
the rich — that is the democracy of capitalist society. If wp 
look mote closely into the meclian'ism of capitalist democracy, 
everywhere, la the "petty” — 8o*callod petty — details of the 
suffrage (residential qualificalion, exclusion of women, etc ), in 
the technique of the representative institutions, in the actual 
obstacles to the right of assembly (public buildings are not fOJ 
beggars"!), in the purely capitalist organization of the daily 
press, elc., etc., — we see restriction after restriction upon «1c- 
rnocracy. These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for 
the poor, seem slight, especially in the eyes of one who lias 
ucver known want himself and has never been in close con- 
tact with the oppressed classes in their mass life (and nine- 
lenlhs if not ninety-nine Iitindredlhs, of the bourgeois publi- 
cists and politicians arc of this category); but in their sum total 
these restrictions exclude ami squeeze out the poor from poli- 
tics, from taking an active pari in democracy. 

Marx grasped this esaenee of capitalist democracy splcn- 
idly, when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, he 
*aid that the oppressed arc allowed once esery few years lo 
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decide wliich [lArliciilar rcprcsenlatircs of Ihe oppreMtng das* 
sliould represent nnd rrpms Ihcm in parliament! 

Hut from this eapitalisi democracy — inesilably narrow, 
Incilly repelling (lie poor, and therefore hypocrilical and fahe 
to (lie cortv— forward (Icvclopmenf docs not proceed simply, 
directly and smoollily* to “greater and greater democracy,” as 
Hid liticrnl professors and pelly-boargcois opportunists ‘would 
liavc us believe. No, forward desclopmcnt, towards Clom- 
iininism, proceeds through Ihe dictatorship of Ihe proletariat, 
and cannot do olliersvise, for the resistance of the capital- 
ist exploiters cannot be brolcen by anyone else or in any 
otlier way. 


But Hie dictalorsliip of Ihe proletariat, i.e., the organization 
of tjie vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class for the 
purpose of crusliing the oppressors, cannot result merely in 
expansion of democracy. Stmullaneousli; with an immense 
expansion of democracy, which for the first lime be- 
comes democracy for Ihe poor, democracy for the people, and 
not democracy for the rich, Ihe dictatorship of the proletariat 
imposes a scries of restrictions on Ihe frei^om of the oppres- 
sors, the exploiters, tlie capitalists. We roust ermh them in 
order to free humanity from wajje slaverj" resistanee 
must be broken by force; il is clear that where there is sup- 
pression, where there is coercion, there is no freedom and no 
democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebcl when 
he said, as the reader will remember, that "so long as the pro 
ielariat still uses the state, il does not use it in the 
of freedom but in order to hold down its adversaries, m 
soon as it becomes possible lo speak of freedom the s a e 
such ceases lo exist.” , 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, M 
pression by force, I'-e., exclusion from democracy, o e 
ploilers and oppressors of the people — th'is is the ® ^ jp 
mocracy undergoes during Uic transition from wpi a 
Communism. # >he 

Only in Communiit sodtly. »l>en 
capitalists has been completely broken, when 
have disappeared, when there are no classes p e-> 
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ts DO diflerence between the members of society as regard* , 
Ihcir relation to the social means of production), only then ^ 
does “the slate . . . cease lo exisl ” and il '"becomes possible to 
speak of freedom." Only then will really complete democracy, 
democracy without any exceptions, be possible and be realized. 
And only then will democracy begin lo wither away, owing to 
the simple fact that freed from capitalist slavery, from the 
untold horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies of capitalist 
esploitaiion, people will gradually become accustomed 
to observing the elementary rules of social intercourse that have 
been known far centuries and repeated for thousands of years \ 
in all copy-book maxims; they will become accustomed to ob- i 
serving them without force, without compulsion, without sub- | 
ordination, u)i t A out the special apparatus (or ^ 
coi^ulsion which h called the stale. 

The expression "the slate withers aioaij’' is very well chosen, 
for it indicates both the gradual and the spontaneous nature of 
the process. Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such 
*n efTeet; for wo see around us millions of times how readily 
people become accustomed to observing the ncci '^sary rules 
I social intercourse if there is no exploitation, if there is noth- 
that causes indignation, nothing that calU forth protest and. 

^ evokes the necessity for s«ppr«j/on. 

in capitalbt society we have a democracy that is cur* 

“ so, wretched, false; a democracy only for the rich, for the 
minority. The dictatorship of the prutetarial, the period of 
ransition to CoramuDistn, will for Ihe first lime create dcmoc' 
^cy for the people, for the majorily. in addition to the nee- 
sory suppression of ttie minorily— Ihe exploiters. Commun- 
sm alone is capable of giving really complete democracy, and t 
c more complete il is the more rpiickly will il become unnee - ' 
««ary and wither away of itself. 

iL.®*bcr_^ords: imder capitalism vve have a stale in the 
ss. a special machine for the 
jpres^n of one class by anolber, and of Ibe majority by Ihe 
_^norily at that. Naturally.'thc successful discharge of such a 
I systematic suppression of Ihe exploited majority 

^ exploiting minority calls for the greatest ferocity and 
in the work of suppression. It rails for seas of blood 
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through wtiich iiiaQkmd lias to wade In slavery, serfdom and 
wage-labour. 


( Furthermore, during the tramition itom capitalism to Com- 
munism suppression is still necessary; but it is now the suppres- 
sion of the exploiting minority by the exploited niajorily. 
\ special apparatus, a special machine for suppression, the 
“state." is still necessao'. but this is now a iransifory state; it 
is no longer a stale in the proper sense; for the suppression of 
the minority of exploiters by tlie majority of the wage slaves 
of yesterday is comparatively so easy, simple and nalural a lask 
that it will entail far less bloodshed flian flic suppression of tii* 
risings of slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will cost man- 
kind far less. And it is compatible willi the extension of democ- 
racy to such an overwhelming majority of the population Hint 
the need for a special machine of setppression w/lf beg/n lo 
disappear. The exploiters arc naturally unable to suppress the 
people without a very complex machine for performing this 
jiask; but the peo/ile can suppress the c.xploilcrs even with a very 
Isimplc “niac/iino." almosi wffhouf a “niaeliine.” wit/iouf a 
Icial apparatus, by the simple organUalioit of the otmtil mnnf* 
|(sucli as Uio Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Uepiilics, "^<1 
[m.iy remark, running ahead a litlli-}. 

Finally, only Communlim makes (he stale Bbtohdely u”' 
necessary, for llicre Is nobwly lo Itc suppressed — ‘nobody '* 
the sense of a clfifa, In llic sense of a sysfemalJe slnigU'' 
against a definite section of llie population. We are not "|®P 
and we da not In the least deny the posdhUHy oai) inev ta / 
of excesses on the part of inlivulaat /irrsons. or the itcet 


suppress sucii excesses. i>ui, in me msi • 

chine, no special apparatus of repression it necilcd for ’ 
lilts Mill be done by the arrnetf people JtsHf, a* simply 
readily as any crowd of civilizeil people, even in modern iw ^ 
r>.irls two people ssho are fighting, or Inlerferes to I'*’| . jj ,, 
ssoman from being assaulted. And, secondly, we now . , 
fi/n<l.imenfal swial cause of excesses. wMeh consist o 
the rules of socbl Intercourse. Is the ut 

tf.etr Manl and their Mwrtr. With the removal ot tm« ^ 
raus*-, rscesses will Inesilally begin In ^ (f,jt 

net know bow ijuickly ami in what order, b»i* * 
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Ihey will Tvither away. With their withering away the state 
tvill also wither away. 

Without indulging in utnpias, Mars defined more fully what 
can be defined noio regarding this future, namely, the differ- 
ence between the lower and higher phases (degrees, stages) of 
Communist society. 


3. THE FIRST PHASE OP COMMUNIST SOCIETY. 


In the Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx goes into some 
uctail to disprove Lassalle's idea that under Socialism the 
'''ill receive the “undimiaished” or “whole proceeds 
cif his labour.” Marx shows. that from the whole of the social 
a^ur^ s ocie t y it is necessary to deduct a reserve fund, a 
exDa^on of production, for the replacement of 
used_ug|^jn^hiMryraud so on; then, also, from the means of 
consumpUon must be deducted a fund for the costs of admin- 
s ration, fo^ Schools, -hospU.Ms71>omes for the aged, and so on. 

Instead or"CSssair?s”hary,“obseure, general phrase (‘‘tho 
"liole proceeds of his labour to the worker”) Mars makes a 
Wber estimate of exactly how Socialist society will have to 
Wage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete analysis 
® Itie conditions of life of a society in which there will be no 
Mpitallsm, and says: 


'**’ I?*’® to <1®®! wilh b®*v fin analvune the program of tlit- 
own /' 5^‘''yl Is « Communist »o«i«ly, not a* U has tieveloped on tie 
’‘t'ich'Ti''ih •* emerge* from capitalist society: 


And it is tbis Communist society — a society which has just 
O’ne into the world out of the womb of capitalism and which, 
th TaP bears the birthmarks of the old society — 

• t Marx terms the “first,” or lower phase of Communist 

society. 

or picans of production arc no longer the private properly 
‘'‘*101115. Tlie means of production belong to the whole 
of *,^**^*^ ■ member of society, performing a ccrl.iin part 

le socially-necess.iry labour, receives a certificate from 
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lodct)* lo llir ffTrcl lha! lie tiai ilone such and such an amooBf 
of work. And wUh this rrrtificafe he drairs froia Ihe social 
.slock of means of consumption o corresponding quantity of 
producls. Aflcf deduction of the amount of labour which goes 
to the public fund, every worker, therefore, rceeites from 
society at much as he lias pven If. 

"Equality" apparently reigns supreme. 

Hut when l.astailc, liaving such a social order in 
(usiialiy called Soctaltsm, but termed by Marx Ihe fint phase 
of Comtntinisni). speaks of this as “equitable distribution,'’ and 
says that lids is *‘llic equal right” of "all members of sodely” 
lo “equal proceeds of labour,” he is mistaken, and Man exposes 
his error. 

“Equal right," saj-s Marx, we indeed have here; but it *» 
still ft "bourgeois right,” which, like every righi, presap- 
poses inequality. Every rigid U on applicalioa of « 
equal standard to dif/erent people who in fact arc not 
alike, are not equal lo one another; that is why "equal right 
is really a violation of cqualily and on injusllce. As.a nialtfr 
of fac t, every, man, .liavlog performe d as much sodal 
as. nnoUicf, receives an equal share of the social.prpduct (afl*f 
(l}C.JXbovc-inealioned ^deductions). 

Hut people are not alike; one is strong, another is wM ► 
one is married, another is not; one has more children, ano ler 
Ims less, and so on. And Ihe conclusion Marx drasvs »s: 


. . Wilh an e<iual oulput and hence an equal share «n 
tion fund, one will in fad rcceiTe more Uian onolher, one wt/i 
than another, and so on. To aroid nil these defects, right, ms 
being equal, svould hare to be unequaL . . 

Hence, the first phase of Communism cannot yet 
justice and equality; dilTcrcnces. and unjust 
wealth will still exist, but Ihe exploitation of man by 
have become impossible, because it will be impossi e 
the means of production, Ihe factories, machines, an . 
private properly. In smashing LassaJIes 
fused phrases .about “equality" and ’.'f 'Jhicb 

sIjows lJ)e course of development of Communist so i y. 
at first is compelled to abolish onty the ‘ injustice o > 
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of produclion ha\ing been setzctl by pri^aJe individuals, and 
^^hicil connol aV once abolish llie other injustice, which con 
sists in the ilislnhntion of articles of consumption “according 
to llie amount of lalmwr performed ' {and not according to 
needs) 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors 
and also “our" Tugan* constanllj- reproach the Socialists wiiu 
forgelling the inequality of people and with “dreaming' of 
abolishing tliis ineqnalily. Such a reproacJi, as w-e see, only 
proves (lie eriremc ignorance of Messieurs the Dourgeois 
Ideologists. 

Mnrs not onlj' scnipulouslv lakes into account (lie inevitable 
inequality of men but he also lakes into account the fact that 
Hie mere conversion of Ihe im-ons of production into the 
commnn property o( the wlinie of society (usually callwi 
“Socialism”) does not rtmove the defects of dislrilnilion 
and Ihe inequality of “bourgeois right" which continue to 
frcuail as long as prcKlucIs arc divided “according to the 
aiiiotinl of labour performed.’ Continuing. Marx says' 

"fiut lh<sc dvrccls arc incvilaUlc m Ihe firtl phase ot Coinniuiiisl 
lociely Ri li is Mlicn ■( tias josi cme^rO alirr protongeii turlti pangs 
fram eaplutlst McieCv Rtglvi can never t>« higUsr than Ui« economic 
ilriirtiire iif tncii-(.\ aii<l llu* eullura) rfetelopnirnt lltcrpbv Ui'lrrmined ' 

•Xml so, in liie Drsi phase of Communist society (usualiv 
called Soci.lllsni) “Imiirgoois right'' is not abolished in ita 
rntirely, but only in part, only in proportion to llie economie 
Iransfunnation so far atlaineil. i.e , only in respect of ttie means 
of production “Ilourgews tight” recogniies them as the private 
properly of individuals Socialism eonvcrls them into common 
propi’rli. J'o that exirtu — an«l to Ibal extent alone — "tioiirgi'ois 
right" disappears. . 

However, it continues lo exist as far as its other part is 
concerned; It conlimtcs to exist in the capacity of regid.itor 
(determining factor) in tlie distribution of products and the 
nllotiiieni of lalxnir among the members of society. Tlie Social- 
ist principle: “He who does not work, neither shall he eat," 

' Thr rsfsrrner is lo the Russtan hourpron rconotnivt M. I Tuesu 
n.tanorslv (ISM.I919I — C<l 
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is already realized: the other Socialist principle: “An equal 
amount of products for an equal amount of labour,” is also 
already realized. Bui this is not yet Communism, and it does 
not yet abolish “bourgeois right," which gives to unequal in- 
dividuals, m return for an unequal (actually unequal) amount 
of labour, an equal amount of products. 

Tills IS a “defect,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable in the 
first phase of Communism; for if we are not to indulge in 
utopianism, we must not think that having overthrown capital- 
ism people will at once learn to work for society ivitlioul oni; 
standard o] right; and indeed the abolition of capitalism does 
not immediately create the economic premises for stich o 
change. 

And there is as yet no other standard than that of "bourgeo'i* 
right." To this extent, therefore, there is still need for a stale, 
which, while safeguarding the public ownership of the mean* 
of production would safeguard equality of labour and eqiialil)' 
In the distribution of products. 

I The state withers away in so far as there ere no longer any 
[capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class can i"? 

\ suppressed. 

But the stale lias not yet complelcly withered away, since 
there still remains tlie safeguarding of “bourgeois right,” which 
sanctilies actual inequality. For the complete withering m'oy 
of the stale complete Communism is necessary. 


t. THE lIlGHEn PJMSC OF COMMUNIST SOC/CTY 


Marx continues: 

'In a higher phase of Coinniunlil toetely. aflrr llie 
ortlinalion of indiriduals under di»l*ioo of lahour, inil tiirr 

Ihe anlilhesis helween menlal.and phrtical tatoor, has van’ 
laboor. from a mere mean* of life, has Itself become the prime lire ^ 
of life; after the produelise forces base also Increased srjth the 
derelopment of the Indisidoal. and alt Ihe springs of “P'** 

Cow more abundantly— only Ihen can Ihe narrow f .. ,.,(h 

right be fully left behind ond ioelely fnseritw on lls hamier SJJ - • 
accordin* to M« fi> each aeeofdmg to bl’J*"*!* 

Only now can we appreciate to Ihe full the 'i,|y 

remarks in srWr/i be nicrdtessly rldieulrd the a'- 
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0/ coinijiniiJg the words “freedoDi’ aad “slate While the stale 
exists there is do freedom. When there will be freedom, Uiere 
will be no stale. 

The economic basis for the complete wUheriag away of the 
stale IS swch a Iiigli stage of development ot Communism Uial 
the antithesis between mental and physical Jabour disappears, 
tiiat is to say, when one of the principal sources ol modern 
foemf inequality disappears — a source, moreover, which cannot 
be removed immediately by the mere conversion ol the means 
of production into public properly, by the mere expropriation 
of the capitalists. 

This expropriation will fauUtiite an enormous dcvelopinciit 
ot productive forces. And seeing how capitalism is already 
retarding this development to an incredible degree, seeing how 
much progress could be achieved e'en on the basis of the 
present level ot moderri technique, we arc entitled to say with 
the fullest conddcncc that the expropriation of the capitalists 
will inevitably rcsKli In an ooornious development ot the pro- 
ductive forces of liuinan society, nut how rapidly this develop 
mcot w-ill proceed, how soon it w-ill reach the point of breaking 
away from (he division of labour, of removing lljc anlithcvis 
between mental and physical labour, or (ransformlDg labour 
Into “the prime necessity of Ute" — we do not and connol know 

That is why we arc entiltcd to speak only of the inevitabh- 
withering away of the state, emphasiung tho protracted nature 
of Ihis process and its dependence upon the rapidity of develop- 
ment of the hujhcr phase of Communism, and leaving the 
question of length of time, or the concrete forms of the wither- 
ing away, quile open, because there is no material for an answer 
In tliese questions. 

The slate will be able to wither away coinplciely when 
society applies llie rule; “From each aeconling to his ability. 
IpJI'acii accordmg to his needs.” f.e , when people have become 
so accuvfoincii to oliserving the fiindamculal rules of social 
intercourso and when their lal>our is so productive that they 
"ill voluntarity work according fo (ftcir ohililj}. ■■Tlie narrow 
horiron of Imurgeois riglit,” which compels one to calculate 
Rith the stringency of a Sliylock whether one has not worked 
laU an hour more than another, whether one is not gelling 



' Jrs? j).iy iJj.in anoHMT — Him narrow liori/on will iliai be left 
' iicliind. riicrc* wilt llwn be no need for society to reflate the 
l<|unnlity of products lo Ire dbtriinilcd to each; each will lake 
jfreely ••arcordin^* fo lib needs." 

From the bourgeois point of sdew, it is easy lo declare that 
such a social order is "a pure utopia” and to sneer at the 
-Socialists for promising cseryonc the right to receive from 
society, without any control of the labour of the individual 
citizen, any quantity of truffles, automobiles, pianos, etc. Even 
now, most bourgeois “savants’* confine themselves to sneering 
in this way, thereby displaying at once their ignorance and 
their mercenary defence of capitalism. 

Ignorance — for jl has never entered tlie head of any Socialist 
ito “promise” Itial the higher phase of the development of 
/ Communism wilt arrive; but the great Socialists, in foreseeing 
/ its arrival, presuppose not the present productivity of labour 
nnd not the iiresent ordinary* run of people, who like the 
seramary students in Fomyalovsky's stories,* are capable of 
I damaging the stocks of social weallh “just for fun” and o' 
■Remanding the impossible. 

Unlit the “higher” phase of Communism arrives, the Social- 
ists demand tiie strictest control by society anti by the stole of 
the measure of labour and the measure of consumplion; hu 
this control must start with the expropriation of tlie capitalisjs, 
with the cstnhlishmenl of workers' control ow the capita is s. 
and must be carried out not by n stale of bureaucrats, but y 


a state of armed workers. 

Tlie mercenary defence of capitalism by the hourg^^ ^ 
ideologists (and tlwir hangers-on. like Messrs. Tsereteli, i®* 
nov and Co.) lies in their substituting conlroversies and discus- 
sions about the distant future for tbe essential and ***’P^^^ 
questions of present-daij policy, w--, the etproprialion o 
I’ajiitalisls, the conversion of all citizens into wor ers 
employees of one huge "syndicate”-'the nj;. 

complete subordination of Ihe uhote of the work o ‘ . 


‘ The reference here is lo N- 
bi/e in which this nuisian novelist espowd Ihe *bsu „ 
lion and brutal customs which held >" **' ””^7 

schools in tJ»e fitucs and sisUes of Ihe past century. *- 
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cale to the really tleniocratic slate, the slate of the Soviets of 
Workers' and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

In realilj', when a learned professor, and following him 
the philistine, and following him Messrs. Tsereteli and Chernos. 
talk of the unreasonable utopias, of the demagogic promises 
of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility ot “introducing” Social- 
ism, it is the higher stage or phase of Communism they base 
in mind, which no one has ever promised or esen thought to 
"introduce.” because generaily speaking it cannot he ‘intro- 
duced.” 

And this brings us to ll>e <]ucslioii of the scientilic difTcrence 
tielwcen Socialism and Communism, whicii Engels touched on 
in his above-quoted argument about ilie incorrectness of the 
name "Social-Detnocral.” The pohlicaj dilTcrcnce between the 
Ural, or lower, and the higher phase of Communism will in 
time, probably, be ttemendows; but it wovilil lx* T'tiiculous to 
take cognliance of this difTetence now, under capitalism, and 
only isolated .Anarchists, pcrliaps, could invest U with primary 
importance (if there are still pwple among the AnarchisU who 
have learned iiolhing from Uie "Blckhanov-ilc'' conversion ut 
Ihe Kropotkins, the Graveses, the Comclisens and other "leading 
liglils" of anarchism into social-cliauvinnls or "nnarcho trench- 
isls," as Gc, one of the few Anarchists who has still preserved 
n sense of honour .and a conscience, has expressed il). 

But Ihe scientilic difference helweeu Sociaiism and Com- 
mimisni is clear. Wlial is usually called .SocLihsm vvas termed 
by Marx t lie^‘‘first“ or loner phase of Communist society. In 
so^far as. the ine.ms of production become common property, 
ilie word "CommiinisMr* is also applicable here, providing wo 
do not forget that it is not ronipleie Communism The great 
significance of M.irv’s rsplanniions is that here. loo. he consist- 
ently applies materialist dialectics. Ihe doctrine of develop- 
ment, and reg.ards Communism as soniellung vshich develops 
out of capitalism. Insirad of scholasricallv invented, “concori- 
rd”'dermitions oiwl fniiltess disjvulrs aixsut worvis (wbal is 
Socialising what is Commnntsvnf). Marx gives an analysis of 
"'hat may be called the stages in the economic ripeness of 
Cimnmmisni, 

In its first ph.ive, or first stage, Ci>mmuni<.m ciiniiol as vet 



be fully ripe ccononiirally aod enlircly free from the Iradilion 
and traces of capitalism. Hence the interesting phenomeno: 
that Communism in its first phase retains “the narrow horizoi 
of bourgeois right.” Of course. l>ourgeois right in regard to Ih 
distribution ol articles of consumption inevitably presuppose 
tlie existence of the bourgeois stale, for right is nothing Nsitlioa'. 
an apparatus capable of enforcing the observance of the stand' 
arils of right. 


I Consequently, not only bourgeois right, but e>cn the botir* 
/ geois stale tor a certain tune remains under Communism. 
" witlioul the bourgeoisief 

Tills may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
puzzle, of which Marxism is oltcn accused by people "'ho do 
not take the sligiitest trouble to study its extraordinarily pfo 
found content 

But ns a matter of facl, reiuu.nnts of tJio old sitrsivlrig In 
the new confront us in life at every step, both in nature ond 
in society, .^nd Marx did not arbitr.'irily insert a scrap ot 
•‘bourgeois'' rigiil Into Communism, bill indicated what l» 
economically and politically inevitable in n society enierglnj 
from the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of great Importance to the tvofkh/g eta” 
its struggle for emancipation from the rapilahsls. Hut democracy 
is by no means a Imundary lliat must not lie overstepped; it 
IS only one of tlie stages on llie road from feiufahsiu to capita*’ 
ism. and from capitalism lo Communism. 

Democracy means equalUy. The great signiricauc’' nf 
proletariat's struggle for equality tind tlie ilgnificanre of eju ‘ y 
as a slogan will be clear if we correctly interpret It os riieiiiiu.’ 
tlie abolition of daises. But democracy means only 
equality. And as soon as c<|uality Is obtained for alt men "f 
of society in relation lo llie ownership of the inMfi* of r'''| 
dueJion. 'that is. equality of lalwiir and c'jiutilr of W 
humanil> will iiiesiljMy l>e confronted with Itie iiueilion ' 
going l>esond formal cqiialitr lo e^piality, le . to "fT'^ 

^ . -... . _ • «l.;i.p« I... »ict. acctir--n 


to bis necilv.” IJv s*bal ilages. by whai practical . 

- - • I — WF do not * ‘ ' 


will p’roceeil lo ibis higlicr a>rn 
cannot know lUit It U fw.evrffa.nf lo reali/* b- 


inf'.m'df 
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mcitclddoKS is Die oriiinarj' bourgeois conception of Socialism I 
as soiiieUiing lifeless, pclririeil. fixed once for all. wliercas in | 
reality onfy under Socialism will a rapid, genuine, really mass • 
focv\-aril movetneat, embracmg fir^ the majority and then the | 
uliolc of tile population, commence in ail spheres of social and I 
personal life. 

Democracy is^iorm of stale, one of its \ariclies. Consc- 
jjucally, it, like escry slate, on the one hand represents the 
organized, systematic application of force against persons; 
.l>nl,on tlic.olhcr hand 11 signifies llie formal recognition of Ihe 
^guality.of all citizens, the equal right of all to deternune the 
stcuctu^^nd administration of the slate. This, in turn, is 
connected uilh the fact that, at a certain stage in the dcselop- 
menl of democracy, it first rallies the proletariat as the revolu- 
tionary class against capitalism, and enables it to crush, smash 
to aloins, wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois, even the 
republican iMiirgeois. .stale machine. Ihe slaodlng army, the 
police and bureaucracy, and to subshlule for them a more 
decnoeratic state machine, but a state machine nevetlheless, 
in the shape of tlie armed masses of workers who are being 
transformed into a universal people's militia. 

Here "quantity is transformed into quality"; such a degree 
of democracy Implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois 
so'clely.'lbc’beginnlng of Hs .Socialist rcconslrucUon. if. Indeed, 
ofl lake parl-ln_tlic admlnislralion of the slale, capitalism 
cancmt rclainjts hold And the devcloptneol of capitalism, in 
turn, IfscU creates the prcmtie* that really enable “all" to take 
part in the admlnislralion of the slate. Some of tlie premises 
are: universal literacy, which is already achieved in a number 
of the most advanced capitalist countries, then the "training 
and diwiplining" of millions of workers by the huge, complex, 
socialized 'apparatus of the post-office, railways, big factories, 
large-scale' commerce, banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic premises it is quite possible, after 
Ihe overthrow of ttie capitalists and bureaucrats, to proceed 
immediately, overnight, to supersede them in the control of 
production ond dislribution. in the work oF keeping account 
of labour and products by the armed workers, by the whole 
of the armed population, \The queslloti of control and account- 



ing must not !>« confiisni willi JJie question of the scienliilcall/ 
Iruincd staff of cnRlnwra, ogronomisU and so on. These genlle- 
incn arc working today and ot>cy the capitalists; they will 
work cM-n Iwllcr lo-morrosv and obey the armed workers.) 

.Accounting and control — that is the main thing required for 
the “selling up” and correct functioning of the firsl phase of 
Communist society. All citirens are transformed info the sala- 
rio<].£mplQyces of the slate, w'hicti consists of the armed worj ;: 
rrs. All citizens become employees and workers of a single na- 
tional state “siTidicalc.” All that is required is that Ihey should 
svork equally — do fheir proper share of work — and gel paid 
pquallj'. The accounting and control necessary for this hare 
been simplified by capitalism to on eiclremc and reduced to the 
extraordinarily simple operalions — which any literate person 
can perform — of checking and recording, knowledge of the four 
rules of arithmetic, and issuing receipts.* , 

When the majorily of the people begin independently and 
everyivhere to keep such accounts and njainlain such con'w 
over the capitalists (now converted into employees) and 
the intellectual gently- who preserve their capitalist Ziabifs, tn« 
control will really become universal, general, national; and I ®re 
will be no way of getting away from it, there will be ‘now ere 

The whole of society will have become a single office and a 
single factory, with equality of labour and equality of paj- 

But this ‘‘faeforj’” discipline, which the proletariat wi 
extend to the whole of society after the defeat of the 
isls and the overlhrosv of the e.xploilers, is by no means o 
ideal, or our ultimate goal. II is but a necessary ifep 


oi tiiorougmy piirguig soviet, ... 
nes.s and foulness of capilalisf exploif.ihon, and for I 
progress. . >j,e 

From the moment all members of society, or even ° , 

> administer the state Ihe^elve > 


vast majority, have learned to au............ — - - ^ 

have taken this business info Iheir own hams, i. 


* X\Tien mosl of the funclion* of *•** **^'*.*0 * 

countiDR and conUoI by the ’'■"’J"” l' their polllical 


T and be transformed i 



conlrol o\cr llie iusigmiitaiil minonly of capilahsfs o%eT the 
gcnfry who wish to presene their capitalist liabils, and o\('r 
the workers who have been profoundly corrupted by capitalism 
— from IhU moment the need for government begins to disap- 
pear altogether. The more complete democracy the nearer tlic 
moment approaches wlien it becomes unneccssarj , The more 
democratic Jhe “stale'' wliicli consists of the armed workers, 
and which is “no longer a slate in the proper sense of the 
word,” the more ^pidly does rweri; /orni of the stale begin to 
wither away.* 


Continuing and detcloping tlie Mursist-Leniniil Itieorj' ol the 
Dale m the iiew hiilorical silualion. Comrade Slalin formulated the 
theory of the Socialist state and its task* umler the conditions of «icto- 
nnus .Soci.ilism and the hiuMing of Coraniunism. 

In his report to the E>ehleeDth Congress of the Cl’SCih) on the 
sMirk of (ho Central CoiitnuUee of the t*arly. Comrade SUliii said 

“. ..Lenin wrote his famous book. The Slale and yireo/ufion. iii August 
l^tT, that is, a (ew months before the October Itevotutfon and the eatab- 
lishmcnt of the Soviet state Leoin considered it the main task ot tliia 
book to defend Plan's and EngeU' doctrine «f the slate (tom the distor- 
tions and vutgariralions of the opportunists Leiim was preparing lo 
write a second voluoie of Jhe SMe and Jtevoluilen, in nbich tie intended 
to sum up the pnnciptl lessons of Use esperience of the Russian rerolu* 
tions of 1902 and 1917. There can l>e no doubt that Lemn inleuded in 
the second solume of Ins book to elaborate and develop the theory of the 
stale on the basis of the esperience gamed durmg the eiisience of Soviet 
power In our country. Dcalli. however, prereniert him from carrying this 
lusk inlu execution Rut what Lemn did not manage to do should I'O 
done he his disciples. 

'The suie arose because society spitl up into am ipniiivtic classev. 
It arose in order to keep in restramt the exploited maionl) in the in- 
terests of the esploiliug niiooril) The instruments of stale authority have 
liecn mainly concentrated in the arniy. the punitive organs, the espionage 
service, the prisons. Two bislc functions chaniclerire the aclirily of the 
slate; At^liODie (the mam functmni. I<v ke«T> in rcalrain) llie eipli.ited 
"'sinirty; aliroad (not the tnahi lunclion). lo extend the territory of its 
class, the ruling class, at the expense of the territory of other states, or 

la ilefend the ttiirtor) of ns own slvle from nltatk bv ollwt slates. Stirh 

was the case iis slave socielv and under feudalivni .Such is the ease under 

capitalism 

"In order to overthrow rs|n(absni >1 was not only necessary lo remove 
•tie bourgeoisie from power, it was not only necessary lo expropriate the 
capiUlisIs. but also lo smash entirely the bourgeois stale machine and 
its old army, its bureaucratic officialdoiD and its police force, and lo 
substitute tor U a new. proletarian form of slale. a new. Socialist slale. 
'od that, as we know, is exactly whal the Roliheviks did. But it does 
not follow that ihc sve* protelartan slate may not preserve tertain tatvC- 
t.ons of the old state, <hange>l to suit the revjnirrmenis of the prolelanan 



In* wftrji ntt fi»»r irt aijrjiitiitVr an I flctiullr di 

a finiriMlrf In }nr;»'jx*R>Vnfr» 

arrnitnfi an I runtfnf tJv*T ffir IfHcri. (f!** 

f»iH jf.." twindUf-t nnil '’ipi.inr.^n^ o( fapifj'Ut Jrji^ 

II TM l!i»“ rti-ap^ ffr»tn thi* n4ti'>n>( nrnitinlinj aid f'>nf'o' 
will inrtii^r.S l»r*inif tr» inrrr<f:}>Hr dtfrinilt. «!ii-h a rare ft- 


aim itaif hat patMfJ IhrooSh 


.!^i. .1 M!..w ii.it IW r.jr3ii i>f «'»f WUl.tf *t>if eii'l 

naitM H-Mijn/ntl. (tat ttl ti« tuMivint o( out nBiC b-' 

f»!‘t (.f.wttt.l ta \t « iDat!ir ot Sttl, th.4 formt ol otr lUl' 

• hmjni «i.i «ttt ruBjiftB* i,> <h>n/« ti hit* itfth th» ifr*»Ioptnfa! O' 
f>ui (oq^lrj arvl viih rKitf-t (.-i li« infftnal-itnat sDiut on. 

I*nia oil ahKil'iVtr tii^hi tiban h* (i«l 

Tt» fu#mi boiirSTmi »t»5*» af« hsf « 

<«<vn(v IVt all Ihr «i"f (a «»• war of aaoihof. I" Ih* fin** 
aajlplt, at] Ihtt* **a»rt afr ih* ixMonhip of th* 

Tho lfja»:fl->a Ifom «jpiii'>iin in Cunmonltw •‘U 
Ir ftrali' a |frat »»fWe» anil ahutiiaarr of pohtinl fofiw. 
thrlf •.» ja*»lnMf U iho tinif fftr d.efaltrilup of »» 

ffottlii/iot.' tVti* St-it* aarf nrvoliitlon.t 
'hmf* llw <klp)lr*i llrtolution. our ' 

Ian mala rhjt*t In id J.-»«loiwot. , 

•Tho liftl rllat* «a» Iho iftioJ frvm Ibf Oel©l»T Rftolalion lo «« 
rhmmatmn of Ih* ftrt«»'U"8 «t..t#t. TTi* prineipal Utk in lhal 
»•! hi auj’pfttt III* MtliLinfo of the ©trrihrown elauev lo 
il*f<-n« of tho couniry afilntl It* aKatk of Ihe iDlewoimatilv lo 
Induitry and aericultur*. anJ lo pmpar* !be codJiIiooi for m 
lion of lh« ranllaliil »l*m*nlt A«ordio|rlj. in thit period our ^ 
fnmied Iwo main fonrliont. The flrti fuoctioD wat lo iBiier- 

Ihrown claiiM Iniidr Ih* foonlry. In Ihit mp*cl our a^l* bore 
llcial reirmhlancr lo prrtiout tUirt whoi* funclion* had ai» 

Jiipprca* rrcalcitranlt. with Ihe fundamental difference, ,’»,,ur. 

our stale aupprctted Ihe rsploiline mioorily t« •**« “’*^”***,‘’, • .^ritt 
ms majorily. while preeiout ataiet had auppreated the 
In the Inleretli of Ihe ejploiting minority- T^r aeeond 
tiefenil Ihe country from farrijm aliaek. In this retpeel it ^ 

a superficial rcsenihlance lo pretiout itates, which alt l,ow 

nrmed defence of their countriei, with Ihe fundamental j^nr- 

e»er. lhal our state defended from foreipi attack ‘he gams of 
Ing majority, while precious slates in s«h cutes 

and privileges of Ihe exploiting minority. r^iurtl education 

lion: this was Ihe work of economic orpaniaation and e^Wraj eo 

performed by our slate bodies with the P“®P“” ^ °[^na’ the peopi* 

■JhootJ of the new. Socialist economic system and re-^awh"? ,ny 

in Ihe spirit of SocialUm. But this new funclion did 
considerable development In lhat period. nf ihe capita^ 

•The second phase was the period from the orihrSoc'ial.ri 

ist eiemenls in town and counl^ to the complete ^ ® ^ .p,^ principal 
.economic system and the adoption of Ihe new Lon i 
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ccplion, and will jirobahly be accompanied by sucU svmu and 
sciere punishment (for llie armed workers are practical ini'u 
and not sentimental intellectuals, and (hey will scarcely alloiv 
anyone to trifle with tlieml. that scry soon the n e cf s 1 1 1 y i>i 
ohsersing the simple, rimdnmenlal rules of human intercourse 
will hocome a habit. 

And then the door will W wide open for the transition 
from the first jsliasc of Communisl society to its lustier phase, 
and with it to the complete withering away of the slate 
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i'1 lids perlad was to esIaUlith il>e Svcialist •^u'ikihh n' 

oirr llie country and lo eliniinalt llir last rcDinants of iJir lapiijliti r|' 
tnenit, to litlnc alnul « culturat resolution, and lo torsi a Uiiiusustils 
aniJrrn trnijr for lti« detrnee of the country. And iJir funclion* of our 
Voriatisl stale changed arcordinsts Tbe lunciion of mOiljry iup;>rri>ion 
IniMo llie etiuniry ceased, died auay; (or cipfoltation liad iiocn aliol 
hhed, there urre nn more eiploitm left, and so there nai tin on* in 
suiipieM Jn place of this funclion cl soppmsion ihe sijie aenuiri^ the 
fiinclififl of prowiinif Socialist properly from Ihiewt and pilferer* of 
Ihe people's properi). The fimriion of defending ilie eounifr from for 
eijiv itlach fully tewaioed. coftseijstiitty. the tied Army and the Vass 
■ho fuHr rrnisined. as dxt the punUite orgaot and Ihe inlell^enee a<Yi 
tee. mjilch are liidi*pen*a!.I« (or Ihe deleelioa and piinishmrril of Ihe 
•riel, sisasiina and urreeVera aent into our country hy (orcica ciplonage 
‘‘rrlcei The functron of erononik organualion and rullural education 
t’S the stale organs also rroiained. and was developed lo the loll Soar 
Ihe main task of oiir stale inude Ihe country Is Ihe oork of peaceful 
economic organUalion and cultural edueal on. .\i for our armv. punti»e 
orcatn. »niS inlrUSsenre aerslce. their ntge Is no tonerr turned to thr 
Ihe rnunlrj hiil to the oolside. against rlirmal enemies 

Iferedent In history and ditTerme coosIdrraMy lu (ortu and functions 
Iron] ise SocJahil stale of the first pistse. 

"Wul derflopmenl cann.it slop there We are goinif ahead lomsrds 
r.'mtnunuDi. >Vdl our state remain In Ihr period of Lommaoism s’so* 
"Irs. It s>i!l. unless the capitalist mrireleBienl is ti<{si1ilr<t. and ccless 
the ilinfrr ot foreign mihwrs altark Ins d sappesrod. SslnrsVr. *( 
eo'irse, ihe forms o( our stale mil again charge la ronforoiitj uith the 
* ■•n*e Is the situsi on at home and aliroad 

''■o. it «iU not retnslo and «Pl strophe U the eap.rat/st mrirrUsi'nl 
I* houidated and a Sjclahsl encIteV'tnent lakes its plsre 

li how the ipiestnia stands wilH regard ta t'.e Ve-.s'-il all'*" 
j '•I*'' T rroAfem. of fer n .m 1 ng e.t, V,»eoi.. tail g;, f.f, ♦* - f ' 


JIAIIXISM ,VND INSUnilECTIOX 

A LKTTER TO THE CFATKAL COMWITTEE Or THE 


One of Uie mosl vicious an<l probablj most widespreaJ 
distortions of Marxism practised by the prevailing “SocialMf' 
parties consists in Ibe" opporlnnlst Vie IJat preparations for 
insurrection and generally the trcalinenl of insurrection as on 
art ore “Sfanquism.” 

Bernstein, tlic leader of opportunism, J»as already earned 
himself a wretched notoriety by accusing Marxism of Blan* 
cjiiism, and wlien our present-day opportunists erj* Bfanttufsn* 
they do not improve on or “enrich" the meagre “ideas” of 
Bernstein one jot. 

Itfanists are accused of Blanquism for treating insurrccl.'on 
as an aril Can there J»c a more flagrant perversion of the Iruthr 
when not a single Marxist will deny that it was Marx who 
expressed Juniself on this score in Ihe most definite, prcciie 
and categorical manner, inasniticli as it was Marx wlio called 
insurrection precisely an art, saying that it must be trrateti as 
an art, tiiat tiic first success must I)c won, and that one jiuist 
proceed from success to success, ncs'er ceasing llie offcnvve 
against (he enemy, Laking every atlvanfagt* of fits contusion. 
etc., etc.? 

be successful, insurrection iTUisl_r^ly,noljipQai;on]!.pi*'‘'*^y 
and noVupona^ party, but upon the advanced class. That jT’lh'e 
'first point, ^hrrcction must rely upon tlie rising re^^luli.onary 
spirit of the pwjiltT'nianrihcsecond j)oint. /nsiirrccfion mwd 
rely upon Ilie crnc/af moment in the liistorj* of tlie'prosving 
revolution, svhen the activity of the advanced ranks of Hie 
peijp/e is at if* height, and nben the iwillnlions in iJie ranks 
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ofjhc.riipinios and in the rankt of the wenk, half-hcarleil and 
irres olute friends of the reitolation are strongest. That is the 
tlurd point. .Xnd these Hint condiliom in the attitude towards 
insiirrcclioii tiislingiiish Marxism from Dlanquism. 

Rut when these condilians are operating it is a betrayal 
or ^far'cisnl anil a hetraval ol Itie retolntion to refuse to treat 
iiisiirreclion as an art. 

In order to sliow Uiat the present moment is one in which 
the Parly is obliged to admit that iruurrection has been placed 
upon the order of the day by the whole course of objective 
•«ents, and that it nnist treat insurrection as an art, it will 
perhaps be best to use the inelbod of comparison, and to draw 
a parallel bcUvecn July 3-4' and the September days. 

On July 3'4 it was possible to argue, without transgressing 
against the truth, that the right thing to do was to take power, 
for our enemies would in any case accuse its of rebellion and 
treat us like rebels. Ifowcs'er, the conclusion lliat we could have 
seized power at that time would have been wrong, because the 
ohjoctive conditions for a successful insiirrt’clion did not 
csist. 

1) We still lacked the supjiorl of the class which is IhoJ 
'anguard of the reiolulion. 

We still did not have a majority among tlie workers and 
soldiers of the capitals.. Now. we have a majority in both ! 
Soviets. It was created solely by the history of July and / 
August, hy the experience of the “ruthless treatment” meted ^ 


‘ Tlie r«rerrncc is tn ibe sponlaneous luau dsnionstralJons of workers 
ffift soldiers of the Pclragrjd pirrison whicli took place m Pelroyrad on 
3 4, 1917, drmandins Ibe transfer of power to the .Soviets. Not- 
JithtUnding Ihe pacific charatSer of the dcmonstTalions the t>ouigeoi3 
1 rovisional Government, m which Ihe Mensheviks and Socialist Revolu- 
•lonaries participated, brought €>nt troops which had been recalled from 
•be front, against the demonstrators After suppressing the demonsiralioos 
the Provisional Government, headed by the Socialist Revolutionary Ke- 
rensky, began to persecute the Bolshevik Parly, closed down the Bolshevik 
newspapers, including the central Party organ, the Priioda, issued a war- 
rant for the arrest of Lenin, who was forced to po into hiding, and 
arrested a number of prominent Parly leaders However, the Parlv Suc- 
ceeded even under these trying conditions in preparing the viclorv of Hie 
proletarian revolution in Octoher 1917.--R/. 


All llu' objective roniJjljons for a successful insurreclioa 
exist. We June tlie advantage of a situation in wliicli onhj our 
success in llie imurrediort can pul an end fo that most painful 
tiling on earth, vacillation, which lias worn the people out: 
a situation in svfifcli on/g our success in file insurrection can 
foil the game of a separate peace directed against the revolution 
by publicly jiruposing a fuller, juslcr and earlier peace to 
benefit of the revolution. 

Finally, our Parly alone con, by a successful insurrection 
sale Petrograd; for it our proposal for peace is rejected, if 
Mc do not secure even an armistice, then inc shall become 
“liefencists,” then we shall place ourselves at the head of the 
war parties, we shall be the "luar" part)' par excellence, and 
/ we siiall fight the war in a truly revolutionary manner. 

I We shall lake away all the bread and boots from the capitalists 
I We shall leave them only crusts, we shall dress them in bast 
Uhops. W’e shall send all the bread and shoes to the front. 

.And we shall save Pelrograd. 

TJie resources, both nmlerial and spiritual, for a tmi.'’ 
revolutionary war in Russia are still immense; the chances are 
a hundred to one that the flernmns will grant us at Jea-st an 
arniislice. And to secure an armlsUcc now would in itself n*®*" 

It) svtn the w/iote luor/rf. 


Having recognized llie absolute necessily of .'ll) insurrection 
ot the svorktTs of Pelrograd and Moscow to save the revolution 
and to save Russia from l>emg "separately” divided up among 
tJ»e imperialists of both coalitions, we must first adapt out 
political tactics at tlic Conference to the conditions of the 
big insurrection, and, secondly, we must .show that our accep 
fliicoof Marx’s idea Hiat insurrccliou must be treated as an ar 
is not merely a serbal acceptance. .. 

.\t Ibe Conference we must immedialcly set about eoiiso i 
<lafing file Poishevik fraction, without striding afier nnm "r'. 
ond willioiil fearing to leave the waverers in llie Miuj* o '*■ 
Avaserers; tbej- are more useful fo the cause of flic revolution 
there Jlian in the camp of Ihe resolute ami tlevoted fig > Cfs. 
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We must prepare a brief declaration in llic name of the 
Uolslieviks, sharply emphasizing the Irrelesancc of long speech- 
es ami of “speeches'’ In general, the ncccssily for immediate 
action to save Ihc resolution, the ahsolule necessity for a 
complete break with the bourgeoisie, for the removal of the 
whole present governmenl, for a complete rupture sviih the 
Anglo-French imperialisis, who are preparing for a “separate" 
partition of Ilussia.and for the immediate transfer of all power 
lo the revolulionary demoeracij headed by (he revolutionary 
proletariat. 

Our declaration must consist of the briefest and most 
trenchant formulation of this conclusion m accordance xsith 
the proposals of the program: peace for the peoples, land for 
Ihc peasants, the conrisealioii of onlrageous proHls, and a check 
on the outrageous .Mbolage of prodiicHon hy the capitalists. 

The hriefer and more trenchant the declaration Ihc hctlrr, 
Only two other Iniporlanl points must l>c dearly indicoled in 
lit namdy, lhat llic people are worn out hy snrillahun, that 
they ore exh.sustod by the irresolulenoss of the .Soeiahst-ncso- 
Itillonaries and Mcnshcslks. and that we arc detinilely breaking 
''■til these parliet because they base l>clrAyed the rcsolntinn. 

And another thing, lly immedialely proposing a peace 
'xilhout annexations, by Immediately breaking witli the Alhetl 
Imperialists and with nil Impcriarisls, eillicr xvc shall at once 
obtain an armistice, or llie entire revolulionarj prolelariat will 
rally lo the defence of the country, nm! a truly just, truly rcso- 
IwUonaTy war will then be wagi-d'l>y Ita- rexolutionars democ- 
racy under the leadersliip of llie proletariat. 

Haxlng read this declaration, and baxing apj>«xlrd for 
deciVoni and noi talk, for orfion ond not Tesulxilion-wrillng. 
xxe must diipntch our wlxole fraction to the /aefones and the 
harrocts. Their place is there; the pul'.e x>( life is there, the 
socrce of saixation of llxe resolution xs there; tlic motixe force 
of the l>eniocratic Conference Is lliere. 

Tliere, tn ardent and Impassioned speeches, we must explain 
our program and put tlxe aUemaUxe: either the Conference 
•Jopls it in III fntirely,ttt else insurreelion. Tlicre is no middle 
course, Ihlay Is impossible. The rexolution is perishing 

by pulling the question thus, by cxmcrn'raling our 


entire 



fraction on the factories aad barracks, we shall be able to deride 
the riijltl moment to launch the insurrection. 

And in order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, ie., as 
an art, sve must at the same time, without losing a siagle 
moment, organize a staff of the insurgent detachmeDls; we 
must distribute our forces; we must move the reliable regiments 
to the most important points; we must surround the Alexand- 
rinsky Tiiealre;* we must occupy the Peter and Paul fortress;* 
we must arrest the General Staff and the government, we must 
move against flie cadets and the Savage Division* such detach 
ments as will rather die Ilian allow the enemy to approach 
the centre of the city; we must mobilize Ihe armed workers 
and call upon them to engage in a lasi desperate fight; we must 
occupy the telegraph and telephone stations at once, quarter 
our stair of the insurrection at the central telephone station 
and connect It by telephone with all Ihe factories, all Iheregf* 
menis, all the points of armed fighiiDg, etc. 

Of course, this is all by way of example, only lo 
Ihe fact that at the present moment it is impossible to remain 
loyal lo Marxism, to remain loyal to Ihc revolution, H’dnou 
treating insurrection as an art. 

Srpirmber t9l7 


« The AlexandrlnUff Ihratre—Ou! Iliealre In Pflrogr*.! 
IJemofrafic Conference wa» bi Mmsshn.—Cd. 

* The feler and Paul Fartre,i-tbt forirej. In *hl«h rcronn 

were incarceraled by Ibe Isarht weime,—W. hltfbt*''''*''** 

* The Sai>aae Diel$ion~» diefuon eon»t*l<ng of C*ueti'*n » ,gj 
• liicli Kornilov (we foofnole lo IhU volume p. 3MI »tleoipl 

fur an onilaughl againsl eevotullonary Helrogran- '■ 


ADVICE OF AN ONLOOKEU 


( am writing these lines on October 8 and have but lillle 
tiope that they wJil reach the Pelrograd comrades by llie 9fb. 
It is possible that they will arrive too late, since the Congress 
of the Northern Soviets has been fixed for October 10. Neverthe- 
tess, [ shall try to give roy ‘’Advice of an Onlooker" in the 
event that the probable action of the workers and soldiers of 
Pelrograd and of Ihe whole “region” will take place soon but 
has not taken place yet. 

It is clear that all power must pass lo the Soviets. It should 
be equally indisputable for every Bolshevik that the revolution' 
ary proletarian power (or Ihe Bolshevik power — which is now 
one and the same thing) is assured of Ihe ardent sympathy and 
unreserved support of all the toilers and exploited all over the 
world is general, la (be warrtog countries in parlicular, and 
among the Itussian peasantry especially. There is no point in 
dwelling on these all loo well known and long demonstrated 
truths. 

What must be dwelt on is something that is probably not 
quite clear to ail comrades, viz., that the transfer of power to the 
Soviets in practice now implies aimed insurrection. This would 
seem obvious, but not alt have pondered or are pondering over 
the point. To renounce armed insurrection now would be to 
renounce the chief slogan of Bolshevism (Ail Power lo the Sov- 
iets) and revolutionary-proletarian internationalism in general 

But armed insurrection is a special form of the political 
struggle, one subject to special rules which must be allenlively 
pondered over. Karl Mar* expressed this Irufh vvilh remarkable 
clarity when he wrote that armed '‘insufrrclion is an art ijuite 
ar much as war.” 



0/ Iifirwsf.ll ruW ».f lhi« att. n-.fffl th# followinj- 

1) wilfi fnittrrfrfinn, l-nf wfwn Iwsrfnnin? if 
fifiulj- frjriff iful ymi miitl 9^//! Ifjf ftrfl 

2) Y«hi niiMl rtinrf-ntrati' « gtrul $uf>rti<itilg «/ lortt$ af 

llir fwiiuj. ai if»r ({fcliivr fnommf. f)ffirnrft»« ffie enemT. 

»»hn liji i!i«- fliluiirji^r of pffparaliofj an<{ orj?ani«lion. 

Will ilnlfijy Ihr 

3) Unrr llw Imtirrrriion lu* you mini a;C wilh 

jrrralnl ilHttaitmtlon. aikI |.y ail ni«-aa«. wilfjoiil fail, lake Ifi? 
ofjtnuif ifeffmtir i« llie dralh of etery armed nabs” 

i) You mini Iry In lake the rnetny hr surpriie and seire 
Ihe iminirtil wiirn hit form are aeallcred. 

S) You itiinl ilfUc for luccnin, tint if small (one 

mllllil say hourly, if It i« Ihe rate of one town), and at all costs 
rrl.nlii "mnnii «jrr;i</uHfif.“ 

.Mart iiniunariird the lettom of all revofufioat In resped 
lu ariDcd lnturrt.ctlon Iti Hie tvordt of Danion. ‘*ihe palest 
liiativr of reiolutidii.iry ladies yel inown”: “audacity, audacilyi 
nnd once nt^airi atuhieily.'* 

.\(i])lii’d lu Iliittla and lo Oclolior 1917, this means: a simu^ 
lancous olfeiitittf on IVIrojrrad. at sudden and os rapid a* 
possilile, which must without fail he carried out from wilMn 
nnd from willioiil, from the worUng-class quarters and from 
Finlnnd, from Ilcval and from Krontladl. nn ofTensite of the 
«'/io/r llivl, the concentration of a •jignntic mperiorilg of forew 
over the 15.000 or 20.000 Iperliaps more) of our “bourgeois 
gu.ird” (the cadets), our “Vendean troops’** (a part of the 
Cossacks), clc. 

Our three ni.nin forces — the nat^, the workers, and fne 
army units — must be so combined ns lo occupy without fa 
and lo hold at the cost of antj sacrifice: a) the telephone 
excliange; b) tlie telegraph ofllcc; c) the railway stations, 
d) above all, the bridges. , 

The most determined elements (our "storm troops an 
young luorAers, as well as the best of the sailors) mus 


* "Vtndean /foop*"— s.vnonjmou* of counlfr r«Tolulionaj7 
The deparlment of Venili'e, in eentral-iveil France, was one of the j.. 
of the counter-revolutionarjr nprising of the peasantry . 

geois revoluUon in Tmivce at the end of Uie eighteenth century. 
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formed Into small detachmenU to occupy all the more important 
points and to Inke part ovcrj'where in ell decisive operations, 
for example: 

To encircle and cut off Pefrograd; to seize if by ft combined 
atlaclw of the navy, the workers, and the troops— a task which 
requires art and Iripie andacilff. 

To form delachmenls composed of the best workers, armed 
with tifJes and bombs, for Ihc purpose of attacking and sur- 
rotmding the "ccnltes” of the enemy (tire cadet schools, the 
telegraph office, the telephone exchange, elc.l- Their watchword 
inuU !«•. “Rnlher perish to o mon tlmn let the cnemp passf" 
Let us hope that if octton U decided on. the leaders will 
successfully apply the grcal precepts of Danton and Marx. 

The success of the Ilussian and world resolutions will 
depend on two or three d.i)$ of fightipig. 


October t»i7 



PItOPIIETIC WORDS 


Nobody, (hank Cod, liclicves in miracles nowadays. Miracu- 
lons prophecy is a fairy lale. Rul scienliflc prophecy is a fad- 
And in these days, when wc \ery oflen meet with shameful 
despondency and e%en despair round about us, it is useful to 
recall one scientillc prophecy which has come true. 

Frederick Engels Jiad occasion in 1887 to write of the com- 
ing world war in a preface to a pamphlet by Sigismund Rork- 
heim, In Memory of the German Arch-Patrhtt of 1806-180‘1 
(Zur nrinnening fur die deulschen Mordspnirioten J806’i807]. 
(This panjphict is No. XXIV of the SociahDemocratie Library 
published in Gdlllngen-Zilrich in 1888.) 

This is how Frederick Engels spoke over thirty years ago 
of the future world war; 


“...No war ii any lonf;rr possible lor Prussia Germany ricrpl * 
world war and a world war indfcd of an rxirnsion and sioicnee l)l(lifd“ 
undreamt of. Eiglil lo Irn millions of soldiers will mulualty massacre <>»♦ 
anollicr and in doing so devour Hie whole of Europe until they M” 
stripped it barer than any twano of locosis has ever done. The devastation' 
of the Thirty Years' War compressed into three or four yean, and 
over the whole Continent; famine, pestilence, general demoraliralmn *>0 
of the arm es and of the mass of Hie people produced by acute 
hopeless confusion of oor artificial machinery in trade. t, 

credit, ending in general bankruptcy: collapse of the old , 

traditional state wisdom lo aneh an eitent that crowns will roll by o ^ 
on the pavement and there will be nobody lo pick them up. »' 
impossibility of foreseeing bow it will all end and who will come 
the struggle as victor; only one result absolutely ccrlain: genera eslisu 
and the eslablishmenl of the conditions for the vllimjle victory 
working class This is llie prospect when the syslcni of mutual ou ' . 

lo arroaraenfi. driven lo eilremitiei, tl last bears Us Inevi a e 
This, my lorilf, princes and stalcamen. Is wberr In your wisdom y 
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^ ^ 11* forces for a rcsolulionarj- allack. 
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. . Crowns will roll by dozens. . . Several crowns have 
already fallen. And one of them is worlh a dozen olhers — Ihe 
crown of Mie autocrat of all the Hiissias, Nicholas Romanov. 

. . Absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it will all 
end. . . .” After four years of war this absolute impossibiUly has, 
if one may say so, i>ecome even more absolute. 

“. . . Hopeless confusion of our artificial machinerj- in trade, 

industry and credit ” At Ihe end of the fourth year of war 

this has been fully borne ouf in Ihe case of one of the biggest 
and most backward slates drawn into Ihe war by the capital- 
ists — Russia. Rut do not the growing starvation in Germany 
and Austria, the shortage of clofhing and raw material and the 
using up of the means of production show that a similar stale 
of affairs is very rapidly overtaking other countries as well? 

Engels depicts (he consequences brought about only by 
“foreign” war; he does not deal wilh infernal, l.e., civil war, 
without which not a single one of the great revolutions of hls' 
lory Itas taken place, and without whlcji not a single serious 
Marxist has conceived Ihe transition from capitalism to So- 
cialism, And while a foreign war may drag on for a cerlaln 
time without causing “hopeless confusion" In Ihe “arlificial 
machinery" of capitalism. il is obvious that a civil war without 
such a consequence is quite inconceivable. 

WJiat stupidity, what spinelessness — not to sfiv nierecnary 
service to the bourgeoisie — is displayed by those who, like our 
Sovaija Zlif:;i-itps, Menslieviks. Right Socialisl-Revohilionanfs, 
etc., while continuing to call lliemselves “Socialists," maw 
tioiisly point to the iiiaiiifi*slalion of Itiis “liopcless confusion 
and lay the Ltame for ercrylliing on tlic revolutionary pro 
letarint, Ihe Soiiel power, the "utopia" of the transition to ^ o- 
cialism. ‘ Confusion.'’ or roiriiA/io,* to use the escfllcnt flussiao 
expression, tins licen brought about by Ihe war. There con je 
no sc^e^e war without disnipUon. Tliere can bo no civil "or 
the inevitable condition and concomitant of SoejafisI 
tlon— wilhmil disruption. To renounce resolution and bociai 
ism "on account” of disruption, only means to display one 
tack of principle and in practice In desert to Ihr }/otirgeo i 

* Diinipiion. ili»or(!K»U*lioo.— £<( 
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“...Famine, pestilcnee, general deniDraiizalion both of the 
armies and of the mass of fbe people prodiifod by acute 
distress. . . 

How simply and cle.arly Engels draws this indisputable con- 
clusion, which must be obrioiis to everyone who is at all 
capable of reflecting on the objective consequences of many 
years of severe and painful war. And how astonishingly stupid 
ate those numerous “Social-Democrats" and pscudo-Socialisls 
who will not, or cannot, Tenltic this most simple idea. 

Is if conceivable that a war can last many years without 
both ihe armies and the masses of Uie people becoming demar- 
olUed7 Of course, not. Sucli a consequence of a long war is 
absolutely inevitable over a period of several years, if not a 
whole generation. And our “men In mufflers,” the bourgeois 
intellectual snivellers wJ»o call Ihemsehes “Social-Democrats" 
and “Soclalbls," second Ihe bourgeoisie in blaming Ihe revolu- 
hon for the manifestations of dwnorallration or for the Inevi- 
l»ble sternness of tlic measures taken to combat particularly 
acuta cases of demoraliiation — alUrough it is as clear as noon- 
day that this demoraUiation has been produced by the im- 
pcrialisl war. and that no revolution can rid itself of such con- 
sequences of war without a long struggle and without a number 
of stem measures of repression- 

Our sugary writers of iJic S'ovaya Zbizn, the V/ieryod or tlie 
I^Sflo A’acodfl are prepared to grant a revolution of the pro- 
letariat and other oppressed classes “theoretically.'’ provided 
only that the res-olution drops from heaven and is not born and 
red on earth soaked in the blood of four years of imperialist 
utchery of the peoples and wills millions upon millions of men 
snd women exhausted, lorroetiled and demoralized bv this 
butchery. 

Tiiey had heard and admitted "in llieory” that a re'olution 
^>ould be compared lo an act of childbirth; but when if came 
tile point, iiiey rlisgracerully took fright and their faint- 
eatled whimperings echoed the malicious outbursts of the 
ourgeoLste against the insurrection of tlie proletariat. Take 
* of childiurth given in literature, when the 

“ ors aim at presenting a truthful picture of the severity. 
**'*' horror of ihe ad of Iravai] in Hmile Zola's Lci 
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joie de vivre {The Jmj of Life) for instance, or in Veresayer's 
Notes of a Doctor. Human childbirth is an act which tram- 
forms the woman into an almost lifeless, hloodslaioed body, 
tortured, tormented and dris'en frantic by pain. Put can the 
“type” that sees onlg this In love and its sequel, the transfor- 
mation of the woman into a mother, be regarded as a bumaa 
being? Wlio would renounce los-c and procreation for 
reason? 

Travail may be light or severe. Marx and Hngels, the found- 
ers of scientific Socialism, always said ttiat the transition froo 
capitalism to Socialism would he inevitably accompanied by 
prolonged birth pangs. And analysing the consequences of * 
world war, Engels outlines in a simple and clear manner I * 
indisputable and obvious fact that a revolution that follows on 
and is connected wltli a war (and still more— lei us odd fof 
our pari— a revolution which breaks out during a war »*> 
which is oltligcd to grow and maintain itself in the midst of • 
vvorld war), is a iKirticidartg sei’cre case of childhirlh 
Clc.arly realizing this, Engels speaks with grcal 
Socialism being given hirih to by n cnpilalist society which ^ 
pcrisliing In a world war. “Only one rcsnll (of a world 
' lie says, “is itbsobilcly certain: general c.thaustloi» and 
establishment of the condiinmi for Ihe ullimato 'Iclnry o 
working class.” 

This thought Is expressed even inuri' clearly at I 
the preface wo arc examining: t Hmt 

. . .\l the end of the tragedy you (Ihe rapllalisis an 
lords, the kings and statesmen of the bourgeoisie] will !« ^ j 
and the sictory of the prefelariJl wilt clllier l*e already ac i 
or at any rale InesifaMc.” illnru 

Severe travail grtallv inereaves tlie danger of graje 
or of a fatal ivsue. Iliil wbite liidlvidiialv may die In N'C ^ 
cbildbiftb, IJie new society to wblch lf>e old sys’eni gl* 
cannot die; all ttial may b3pi«en Is that ttie Mrib may ' ^ 

painful, more pro!ong«I, ond prowIJi and dcvrlopfiie 
The war liav not vet endwl. (Jriierat rstiaiMlion 
vet in. M regards the two dirert trinll* of war t’'"' 

Engels conditionally friibcf U-c victory of the -ti'c'i 

already acfiieved. or the fstablhhment of roodili ms 


I II, e end of 
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all difficullUi) , as regards these two 
coaddrons, how, i„ the „ad,e ,8,8, „ 

sWoVof’fheVorJi*™,'"'’'?- '’P"”''" roonlries, ll.e 

»llh unnaralteled ® ' T U “''""'P achieved. In Ihe others, 
tabtlshed which will «’a heing es- 

Let the “go ■ r ^ *”* victory “at any rate inevitable." 
md fune bifl o >vl H" bourgeoisie rage 

"'■irh is leecLv, ‘if"' PP”e' »' "'V old rapilall.l sodclv 
vdilch has tSor' 'u I i”"' cavalry. 

lo the van of Ihe c ^ “dvanced by il,e march of events 
""re pains of the^rod'*' 'f'"'""”"' '> undrrgoing the scry 
AVelmxfl period of Iravai!, wliicli lias already 

•f urance Vml ah, r^i '»"tP'rlv 

""mher of the mor '''Pr’” o' Socialist revolution In a 
proud and to cS coimlrlrs. Wo are rntllled lo lie 

'01 lo be III! nrsi m o ourselves font, nate that it I, a, been our 
'opllalisni Ji m! , , '“"'.o' ”'0 ''“'■o 'r" "'»1 "Hd beast 

"duced ht’iml! I" 'dood. “I'lcl. lias 

"ill 010,1 cerSniv ,„on°'„''”i"l" ''‘'"’Or“li’“llon, anil whicli 

“'ase |(s fJonA” ? no mailer l.oiv monOroiu nnd 

«'• II* ironry in llic fsiec of Jralli 



THE PROLETAKIAN REVOLimON AND IHE 
RENEGADE KAUTSKY 

(Eteerpt) 


HOW KAUTSKY TRANSFORMED MARX INTO A COMJION 
OR GARDEN LIBERAL 

TJie fundamental question lhal Kaulsky touches upon in hB 
pamphlet is Ihe question of the rool content of prolelari^ 
olutlon, namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. This “ ® 
question that is of the greatest importance for all 
especially for llie advanced ones, especially for the beittger 
countries, and especially at the present time. One may W 
without fear of exaggeration that this is ihe most imp 
problem of the entire proletarian ctass struggle. Hence It is 
cssary to deal with H with particular ntlenlion. 

Kautsky formulates the question as follows: 
between the two Socialist trends” (i.c., Ihe P®**^"'* ® 
non-Bolsheviks) Is ‘‘the antithesis between two •' 

enl methods: Ihe democratic and the diclaloml [p. ■ 

Let us point out, in passing, that I'J' wlhng 
sheviks in Russia, i.e.. Ihe Mensheviks and „on that 

arics. Socialists. Kaulsky was guided by ,he 

is, by a word, and not by Ibe actual place t > u'liflt 
struggle between the proletariat and the pui of 

excellent interpretation and appbcalion 
this more anon. . , , with 

Al present we must deal the main 

KaiUsky's great discovery of the {« the 

jween the “democralic and diclalor.al n.elho.ls. lTfl« 
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rmunckUof nr ™"’ '>rorelical muddle, such a complele 

P.. SlS 

II»™'l2rrrt,°," °'u’' ''"‘“"•'"'''P “■» proletarial i, a qnes- 

geois slale r" ”'® Proletarian state and the hour- 

imoe^ On .r?" “ ‘"““"“J' '■ourgeoi. 

liar. But Ka°“l,v°H[ "“"H"’?' •• P‘a'” »»■>"■ 

Jrv a> dmi r “ aehoolmaater who has become as 

Pcrsis enSv m "P',P'‘”S «>' “W hi.loncal leatbooks, 

a auaib'er of^ ‘ '^'”0 Ume, m 

relation” bets!™ I®"'’’”' ''>'»* cud over the 

niediaevalism democracy and absolutism and 

''''' ''re"i"S mss in one's sleopi 

'auaof help smm°' "" ""”6” 

llicceare n Jm! ? ''•“'■Sj s erTcrl, to make it appear that 

and so forth^i T's'’ ‘eonlempl for democracy" (p. 11 ) 

oser and ™ ;tL„ '"addle that Kanisky has to gloss 

'lie manna? Po'mulales It in 

*WL and speaks about democracy in gen- 

‘tls prccisri)°^ bourgeoU democracy; he even avoids using . 
Socialist’' d,.m «“tead. tries to speak about “pre- 

I*!* PamnhM . 7' "^‘“'^38 dcvoles almost a lliird of 

l^aSclIe^whS “ '®'®l sixly-lliree, to this 

lamouni In ‘'*\'* *° ®8roeable to the bourgeoisie, for it is fan- 
*he auoo!n„ ^ bourgeois democracy, and obscures 

But n proletarian revolution. 

'olotsh'in Kaulsky’s pamphlet is Tlw Die- 

*“ence of \tl ’ ^f°l^tariaf. Everybody knows that this is the 
Kaulsky wa ®ttcr a lot of irrelevant twaddle 

*>l the prolebrial^*^^ *° Marx's words on the dictatorship 

'"reMluS?" did so rea, simply 

racy”) ("I'ich Kaufsky dubs “contempt for dcmoc- 

”hat KaiitgJ.,'!?.”” single word of Karl Marx’s.” This is 
y literally says on page 20. And on page CO the 
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SJine ihing is even repeated in Ihc form that they (the CoU^e■ 
viks) “opportunely rccallnJ lire JillJe word’’ |lbal is Jiterally 
wlial he says — (let WortchentU) “about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which Marx once used in 1875 in a letter." 

Here is Marx's “liflle word"; 

"Uvtwecn capiUlUt and CommaaUt lociely lies ihe pericxi of tbe re'i>- 
liilionary (ransformation of the one islo Ihe other. There correiponiis 
to lliis also a political Iransilion period in «bich Ihe stale can be Bolblnf 
hut the revolutionary diclalorship of Ihe proIelariaL’'‘ 


First of all, to call this celebrated argument of Mari’s, 
which sums up the whole of bis revolutionary teaching, “a 
single ward" and even a “little word," is an insuit to and com- 
piele renunciation of Marxism. It must not be forgotten that 
Kaiilsky knows Marx almost by heart, and, judging by all he 
has written, he has In his desk, or in bis head, a number of 
pigeon-holes in which all that wos ever written by Maex 
rareiully filed so as to be ready al hand for quolalion, Kautsky 
cunnot but knou) that both Marx and Engels, in their letters 
as well as in their published works, repeatedly spoke about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, especially both before and after 
the Paris Commune. Kautsky cannot but know that ihe lo> 
inula “dictatorship of Ihe proletariat" is but a more historically 
concrete and more scientifically exact formulation of the pro- 
letariat’s task of “smashing” llie bourgeois slate machine, abou 
which Marx and Engels, in summing up the experience of I * 
Ilevolution of 1818, and, still more so, of 1871, spoke [or for g 
years, between 1852 and 1891. 

How is this monstrous distortion of Marxism bylh“f ‘'^^”^ 
bookworm Kautsky, to be explained? As far as the philosop 
ical roots of this phenomenon are concerned, it amoun s 
the substitution of eclecticism and sopliistry for 1 

Kautsky is a past master in this sort of substitution. ^ 
from the standpoint of praclical politics, it amounls to 4“ / 
iency to the opportunists, that Is, in the Jong run, to Ibo 
gcoisic. 


‘ C/, Kirl .Man, StUeled Wottt. Eng. ed.. VoL II, p. 
biter to Wilhelm Dracke of May 5. 1875 (CrII/flue of Ihe CtIM 
grum). — Cd. 
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and a lacltv ' ‘* ^ *“ ^ords 

'iNuosily i?^i[ in dmls. unlil he has aliainc.i 

ih^™' still more convinced of ihis when one ei- 

little word, the ihclalorsliip of the proletariat Listen 

'‘^etftlrd to show 01 more prm.rlv how he 
» reni for """'y Ph^sse ol 

'"dits-font S a Kso 1 .f \f‘’* ‘ f— 

"“W).--L,ierslh^,t “ . h*» drl.ber.tely .g 

“il. of course. Vdk.n iMenftv Ih.V^'* of democrac, 

S' ?4«™ z;'ST ?' '• 

"uncnl Hale inii,iuiion h, i f*" "**' '* '* rrgardetl is a per 

“'*> »l*r* In Ihl.^ conii!!'*, ^ *.“*'• Preludes ila ros'iLiIil} 

•'"« of IhMeri. '•••1 •" • d'ct.lofslMp m .he hierel 

•hich m'd n«M«Pfw‘” l-H of • tunMien 

Po«cr. Tlial "a r I,T prolcanai has eo|.!ured pol.i 

P«»»4 by the ei iha. h!^ "• eovrmmen. is 

*'* ‘tie trsnshion L -h ^ t 'bsl in Enjiand and Amer- 

tP. JO) *'* pcocffolly. i.f, in ■ democrsiie •ey-'" 

"'** la T'dl in order 

f'lieian" '>’*> "'■■'’O' 

tlic question in sucJi a nny os to 
Very «■ *"'**”" tl*e ""onP dictatorship. 

'•on in ni.ni ' a «Sh« to approach a quo*- 

‘«iou, an? 1" "•«*« only dislinsuish a 

*antcj lo I " . “PP^on'l> from a dishonest one. .-Anyone who 
ocelli lo I *"'0“S in approaching this queslion In this nay 
'l‘« quc$linn'l*‘\T/'* ®“’" of the "word.- Then 

KsulsVydoM ^*"’y ""** ^T’affly- Hot 

l^loKliin r.,/.,!! •'« wHIfs. "the word d.e- 

In life n*^ •”* “^ol'lion of democracy.” 

‘o •void *“5*A *!“* '* ® definilion. If KaulsLy wanted 

choose I) •“ ° °'l* 0 'l'on of the concept tiiclatorshin. w hy did 
ns particular approach lo the question? 



Secondly, il is obvious!}' wrong. A liberal naliirally speaks 
of “democracy*’ in general; but a ^^a^xis^ will never forgcl lo 
ask: “for wlial class?” Everyone knows, for Inslance (and 
Kaufsky Ihc "fiislorian" knows it loo), lhal rebellions, or cten 
strong ferment, among the slaves in nnlifiiiily al once re- 
vealed llic fad lhal Ihe stale of nnllqiiity was csscnlially a i/fr* 
tatoTsbip of the slaveoivners. Did this diclalorshlp nbolish domoc- 
racy omong, ami for, the slaoeownersf Evrrj’lKKly Inon* 
that it did not. 

Kaulsky the •■Mar.xlsf’ said this monslroiisly absurd and 
untrue thing because he "forgot'" the class sirtiggic. . . . 

In order to transforin Kaiilsky's Jibcrnl and lying assertion 
into a Marxian ami true one, one must say: diclnlorslilp does 
not necessarily mean Ihc nbolilion of democracy for the cIj" 
that e.xcrcist's Ihe dictatorship oser the oilier classes; bill •• 
cerlainly docs mean the abolition (or very juatcrlal rrsirfelion. 
wlilcli Is also a form of nbolilion) of democracy for Ihc cfJ” 
oser which, or againsi svhicli, Ihc <llclator.slilp Is exerelsnl. 

Ihit, itoweser true this assertion may )>e, il does not give ^ 
definition of diclalorshlp. 

Let IM examine Kautsky’s next senlcnec; 

■•but. of enurw. «jk«n tilcrally. this »i>fil sUft niriuu d'*’ uii'li’W*"* 
rule of ■ tingle indixuliial unretlrieM I«y any Iiiwt" 

Like a blind puppy casually aiilfllng first In one direcll"'' 
and then in anollier. Kaiil«ky nccldeiilaily iliunWed iil*on 
true Idea (tianu-ly, that dictatorship Is rule nnrcslriclcil by i'|'y 
laws), nei'erfhWeii, he failnt to give a ddinllion of dirl-stofs P. 
and, fuoreoscr he gate tent to un obtlous hltlnrical 
r<r., that dictalorttifp meant the rule of u •Ingle person- ’ 
b etrn gramuiaiically Incorrect, since dict.itorshlp f'^y ® 
rterciM'il by a handful of persons, or by an fdi.'jrcliy, or 

Kautsky then gixt on to point out Ih'' ih(rereii''i- 
di'^afurshijj and dnjjolitns hut, allhoiigh what jj. 

oLsiouily Oirorreel, s»r shall nr»l dwell Upon it. •» H * ‘ 
irrrl*-t3nt to the fjuetdon fl»al Interests us Leeryone « 
Ka’jtsks's Iifofefiijty to turn from the f»«nl,e!li reiiftiry '» 
arjst from f.V ee/jfu/y to rbsw'--' 
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uily, and 1 liopc that Hie Germaa proiciariat, after it Inis vs- 
labli$Iicd its diclatorsliip, uilJ licar tills propensity of his in 
mind and appoint him, say. leachcr of ancient history at some 
high scliool. To try to evade a dcflnilionof the dictatorship of 
the prolelatial by philosophising about despotism is citlicr 
crass slupidily or scry clumsy trickery. 

As a result, r\c find lliat, having undertaken to discuss the 
diclatorsliip, Kautsky rattled off a great deal that is obviously 
untrue, hut lias not given a derinilionl Yet, without trusting to 
his mental faculties, lie might have had recourse to Ins memury 
and cxlraelcd from his ''pigcon-iiolos'’ all those instances in 
which Marx speaks of diclatorsliip. Had he done so, he would 
certainly have arrived cither at the following dermilion or at 
one in the main coinciding with it: 

Diclalorship is rule based directly upon force and uare- 
slricled by any laws. 

The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is rule 
won and maintained by the use of violence by llie proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, rule that is unreslnclcd by any laws 

And this simple truth, a truth that is as plain as noonday 
lo every class-conscious worker (representing llic masses, and 
not an upper stratum of petty-bourgeois scoundrels who have 
been bribed by the capitalists, such as are ll»e social-impvrial- 
ists of ail countries), this truth, which is obvious to every rep- 
fCMidalive of the cxpioiicd classes that arc lighlms for their 
emancipation, this truth, which is indisputable for every Marx- 
tst, has to be ’’cslorlcd by mam force" from liic niovt learned 
Mr. liautsky. How is it lo be explained? Simply by that spirit 
of servility with which the leaders of the Second International, 
"ho have become contemptible sycophants tn the service of 
the bourgeoisie, have become Imbued. 

K’aulsky first committed o subterfuge by proclaiming the 
obvious nonsense that the word dictatorship, in its literal sense, 
means llio dictatorship of a single person, and tlicn, on the 
sittnglli of tlijs subterfuge’.— he declared that Marx's words 
alioui tbe dictatorship of a class were not meant in the literal 
sense one In which dictatorship docs not imply revolo- 

bonary violence, but "{he peaceful winning ot a majority under 
bourgeois" — mark you— democracy), 
t— fii 



0;jc jjmj}, if you please, ditiini;uts}i between a “condiiioa" 
uniJ (I ‘‘form of (,'ovcrninenr’l A woncicrfulljr profound dislinc- 
lion; il is like drawing a dislinclion between the stupid “con- 
diUon’’ of a man wlio reasons foolishly and the "Icrm'’ of his 
sUipidity! 

Kaiilsky finds it necessary to interpret dictatorship as a 
“condition of rulorship” (ihij is the literal expression he uses 
on tiie very next page, p. 21), l)ccause then revolutionary pio- 
b'ncc, and violent revolution, disappear. The “eondJlJon of ruler- 
ship” is Q condition in which any majority finds itself under. .■ 
“democracy.” Thanks to such a fraudulent trick, revolution 
happily disappears. 

But (lie trick is too crude and will not save Kaulsky. One 
cannot do away wilh the fact that dictatorship presupposes and 
implies a “condition,” one so disagreeable to all renegades, of 
reiiolutionary violence of one class against another. The absurd- 
ity of drawing a distinction between a “condition” and a 
“form of government” becomes patent. To speak of forms of 
government in this connection is trebly stupid, for every school- 
boy knows that monarchy and republic are two dilTerent forms 
of government. It must be explained to Mr. Kautsky that boiu 
these forms of government, like all transitional “forms of gov- 
ernment” under capitalism, are but so many varieties of Ibo 
bourgeois stale, that is, of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie- 

Lastly, to speak of forms of government is not only a slupiu, 
but also a very crude fafsificalion of Warx, who ivas very 
clearly speaking here of this or that form or type of slate, an 
not of forms of government. . 

The proletarian revolution is impossible without the ^ 
destruction of the bourgeois slate machine and the j 
lion for il of a new one which, in the words of Engels, is ° 
longer a stale in the proper sense of the word.” 

But Kautsky finds it necessary to gloss (his over an 
lie — his renegade position demands It. 

See to wlial miserable evasions he resorts. . 

First evasion: “Thai Marx did not have in mind a 
government is proved by the fact that he was of the 
lhat in England and America a peaceful revolution was p*” 
sible, I.C., by democratic means.” 
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The form of goutrnment lias naUiing lo do wilh Iho case 
here, for there arc monarchies svhicli arc not lipical of (he 
Lourgcols state, such, for instance, as have no military, and 
llierc are republics which are quite typical, such, (or instance, 
as have a military anil a hureauctacy, This »s a universally 
hnown historical and political fact, and KautsVy will not suc- 
ceed in falsifying if. 

If KautsLy had wanted lo argue in a serious and honest 
manner lie would have asked himself; are there historical laws 
of revolution which know of no esception? And the reply 
would hale been: no, there arc no such Ians. Such laws only 
apply to llie typical, to what Marx once termed Ihc ‘‘ideal," 
meaning average, normal, typical capilalisiii, 

Further, was there in the ‘sevealtes anything which made 
^gland and America caeeplional in regard lo tuhal we are 
mup dlsciminy? U will he obvious lo QR>onc at all familiar 
with the requirements of science in IJie domain of history that 
this question must he pul. To fail lo put it is lanlamouDl to 
fahifylng science, to engaging in sophistry. And, the question 
having been put, there can he no douhl as lo the reply, the 
revolutionary dlelalorship of Ihc prolclarlak is vioienee against 
Ihe bourgeoisie; and Uie necessity for such violence is forliC- 
tihirijj created, as .Mars and nngcls Jiavc repeatedly explained 
in detail (especially In The CivU U'or in France and in the 
preface lo it), liy the existence of a niililory ond n hurrou- 
rrary. Put Jt is precisely these insiilulions that were non- 
^zitient In England and America in the 18'0's, when 
M.irx made h« observations (they do exist in England and in 
America noui). 

Kautsky has lo he disJjoncst literally at every step to cover 
up his renegaeyl 

And nolc how he inadverlently hetraved the cloven hoof, 
he wrote: “peacefully,” i>.. In a democratic i/vri/:! 

In defining diclatorstUp. Kautsky tried lus utmost lo con- 
rrsl from the reader the fundamental symptom of this con- 
rcpl, namely, revolutionary riofence. But now tlie Irvith is out; 
W l» « quesVion of llie contrast I>elv\ecn peaceful and I’loterd 
rn<o}u(ions. 

That b where the trouble lies. Kautsky had to resort lo all 
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these evasions, sopliistrics and fraudulent falsifications onlj 
in order to dissociate himself from violent revolution, and tc 
conceal his renunciation of it, his desertion to the libetalbbow 
policy, i.e., to the side of the bourgeoisie, Thai is where lh« 
trouble lies. 

Kautsky the “historian” so sliamelessly falsifies history Ihal 
he forgets the fundamental fact that pre-monopoly capitalism— 
which reached its zenith actually in tlie 1870's — was by virtue 
of its fundamental economic traits {which were most typical 
in England and America) distinguished Ly a, relatively speaLinS. 
maximum attachment for peace and freedom. Imperialism, on 
the other hand, i.c., monopoly capitalism, which finally mU' 
tured only in llie Iwcniielh century, is, by virtue of its funda- 
mental economic trails, distinguished by a minimum attach- 
ment for peace and freedom, and by a maximum and universal 
developmcnl of militarism. To “fail to notice" this Jn discuss- 
ing iite esient lo which a peacefu) or yieient revolulion i* 
typical or probable is lo sloop to the posilion of a conimon or 
garden lackey of the bourgeoisie. 

Second evasion; Tlic Paris Commune was a dielalorsWp 
of the proletariat, hut it was elected by umVcwnf suilragc 
(the bourgeoisie not being deprived of the frnneliise), !<'•> 
''democratically” And Kanisky says claledlyr 
dictatorship of tlic proletariat, for him [Marx] is a condibou 
which necessarily follows from pure democracy, If Ik** 
letariat represents the majorlly” {&r/ uberwiegendem Pror 
riot, p. 21). T uf- 

This Kaulsky's argument is so amusing that one truly s 
fers from a veritable em&orrfls de riclicsses (an emharM’^ 
ment due lo the wealth of replies that can he made to ■ 
Firstly, it is svell known llial llic flower. Ihft General 
upper strata of the bourgeoisie had fled from Paris lo ' ersai 
In Versailles there was the “Socialist” I.ouis Illanc-—'' ' 
by the way, proses the falsity of Kautsky’s assertion 1 
trends” of Socialism took part in the Paris Commune. * 
ridiculous to represent the dh-lsion of the Inhabilanls o 
into Iss-o belligerent camps. In one of wlilch the cnl»re 
and politically active section of the bourgeoisie was cone 
ed, as “pure democracy.” wHh “nnivrrs.il sotTrage 
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Secondly, the Paris Coinniune waged war against Versailles 
as the workers’ government of France against the bour- 
geois government. What has “pure democracy” and “universal 
suffrage” got to do with it, when Paris was deciding the fate 
of France? When Marx cipre.ssed the opinion that the Paris 
Commune had committed a mistake in failing to seize the bank, 
«^hich belonged to the whole of France, did he proceed from 
the principles and practice of “pure democracy"? 

Beally, Kantsky must be writing in a country where the peo- 
ple arc forbidden by the police to laugh “in crowds.” otherwise 
Kaulsky would have been killed by ridicule. 

nrirdly, 1 would respectfully remind Mr Kaulsky, who 
knows Marx and Engels by heart, of the following appreciation 
of the Paris Commune given by Engels from the point of view 
of--‘‘pure democracy”: 

''litre these genllenK'n (Iheenli-sulhoriiariini) c«er teen e rcvolulions 
k imtation U undoubtedly the most euthoriiansn thing lher« it, an act 
'hereby «ne ©( the population imposes its *'11 upon the olSier port 
by meant of rifles, bayonets and cannon, all seiy aulhoritanan Bieana, and 
the tklorloue parly mun perforce maintain its rule by meant of the terror 
•hleh ill arms Inipire In the reaelionaries. Would the Paris Commune 
bare lasted a single day if it had not made use of the euiliorily of the 
armed people ajralnil the bourgeoisie’ Should we not. on the eoairary, 
reproach It for basing made loo little use of this auiliorliyV' 

Here you have your “pure democracy”! How Engels would 
have ridiculed the vulgar petty bourgeois, the "Sorial-Denio- 
(in the French sense of the ’forties and the gener.nl 
Furopoan sense of tDJ4-18), who look it info his bead to talk 
about "pure democracy” in a society divided into classesl 

But enough. It is impossible to enumerate all the absurd- 
ities Kaulsky goes to the length of, since every’ phrase he tillers 
h a boitomless pit of rcnegacy. 

Wdrx and Engels analysed the Paris Commune In a most 
tlelancd manner and showed that Us merit lies in its attempt 
fo srnash, <0 i^reak up the "fcady-madc stale machinery,” Marx 
sad Engels considered this concluMon to be so important that 

' C/, F. EngiU, Vbtr das Anterildtsprintip, Stae Zril, 1913-14. VoL 1. 
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tlji« the nnlii nntendment fliey inlro'fnc«l in 18*2 in 
(in pari) "nlrtolelp" progfom* of llie Communist iM[r 
Marx anr! KiiroI^ ^)ltiwr^l IJjal llie Parii Commune had ai 
ishet) H]e army and lli<* Imrraiierncj', liaj abolished pnrCi^r'. 
ttirisrn. Iiati <ie^lroverl “llial paratilic eTcrciecnce, the stii 
etc ; hill tlie sasc Kniitiky. dnnnin; Jii^ nisfilcap. repcah 
fairy talc ntmiil “pure dcmocracj*.’* whicli has been tdl 
tiionsand times )>y professors.' 

Not svitlioiil reason did Rosa Lusembnrfi declare, 
August 4. 1914, Hint German Social-Democracy was do* 
stinking corpse. 

Tliird evasion: "When we speak of the cHefalorshrp as 
of government we 0.10001 speak of the dictatorship of ® * 
since n class, as wc have alrcaily pointed out. can only role 
not govern ’* It Is "organii.itions" or “parties" that ?or 

That is a muddle, a sheer muddle, Mr. “.Muddle 
Dictatorship is not a "form of government"; that is 
nonsense. And Marx does not speak of the form of (ju 
but of the form or type of stale, Tliat is somethin? ^ 
dilTcrcnt, It Is altogether wrong, also, to say that a 
not govern; such an absurdity could only have been « 
a “parliamentary crclin,*’ who sees nothing but gjjff 

liaments and notices nothing but “ruling parties, j 
pean country will provide K.iulsky with examples 0^ ij, 
menl by a riding cfosj, for instance by the Ian 0 
Middle Ages, in spile of their insufficient 

To sum up: Kaulsky has in a most xinparalleled 
torted tile concept dicl.ilorship of the proletariat, an ^ 
formed Marx into a common or garden liberal; t a 1 • 
self has sunk to the level of a liberal who utters a 


‘ Lenin rcfcM Iisre lo Ihe foltowins passage in 
German edition of Ihe Slanifesto of Ihe Commumsf t'J’r'U pjei) 
view of the praciicnl experience (jained. first in the r AroWai’’ 
- and then, still more, in the Paris Commune, "h*™ this 
Ihe first time held poMlfcal power for two "hole f «a«? 
has tn some details become antiquated. One thinfl e p jj^ply 
bv Ihe Commune, nij, that 'Ihe working class pnfr 

of the ready-made stale marhinerv, and wield it for .. Vot*. r 
iCf. Karl Marx. Selrcted iro.-ts; Eng. cd., Moscow !»»«• 

—FU. 
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aboul “pure democracy,” embelUshtag and glossing over the 
class content of bourgeois democracy, and shrinking, above all, 
from the use of revolutioaorg uioleace by the oppressed class- 
By so “interpreting” the concept “revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat” as to expunge the revolutionary violence of the 
oppressed class against ils oppressors, Kautsky beat the world 
record in the liberal dUtortion of Marx. Tlic renegade Bernstein 
has proved to he a mere puppy compared with the renegade 
Kautsky. 


Octahtr-NoveratjeT tCtS 



THE THIRD IZVTERNATIO^.IL AND ITS PLACE 
IN HISTORY 


The imperialists of the “Enlenie” countries are blockading 
Russb, arc striving to cut off the Soviet Republic as a hotbed of 
infection from the capitalist world. These people, who boast 
about the “democracy” of tlieir institutions, are so blinded by 
their hatred for the Soviet Republic that they fail to observe 
that they arc making themselves ridiculous. Jusl think: the ad- 
vanced, most civ/lired and ‘‘democratic” countries, armed to 
the teeth, enjoying unchallenged military sway over the whole 
world, are mortally afraid of the ideological infeclion coming 
from a ruined, starving, backward, and, as they assert e\en 
semi-savage country! 

This contradiction atone is opening Itie eyes of the masses 
of the toilers in all countries and helps lo expose Ihc hypocrisy 
of the imperialists Clemenceau. Lloyd George, Wilson and Iheif 
governments. . 

But it is not only the blindness of the capitalists in lh«‘f 
hatred for the Soviets that is Iielping «s, but aJso their mu ua 
quarrels which induce them lo put spokes in each o cr 
wheel. They have entered into a veritable conspiracy of silcncci 
for the thing they fear most of all is ttie spread of true in 
malion about the Soviet Republic in general, and its o 
documents in parlicvlar. However, the principal organ c 
the Frencli bourgeoisie, Le Temps, has published a 
of the foundation in Moscow of the Third, Comniiinist Inl"' 
national. 

For this we express lo the principal organ of the 
bourgeoisie, to this leader of French chauvinism and impc 
ism, our most profound gratitude. We are prepared to s< 
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he Temps an illuminated address expressing our j'ppreclation 
of llie effective and able assistance it is giving us. 

The manner in which Le Temps compiled its report on llie 
basis of our radio message clearly and fully reveals the molise 
that prompted this organ of the monej'bags. It wanted to have 
a dig at Wilson, as if to say: Look at the people you want to 
enter into negotiations wilh! The wiseacres who write to (he 
order of the moneybags failed to observe that their attempt 
to frighten Wilson willi the bogey of the Bolsheviks Is trans- 
formed in the eyes of the masses of the toilers into an advertise- 
ment for the Bolsheviks Once again we express our most 
profound gratitude to the organ of the French millionairesi 

The Third International was formed in such a w-orld 
siluaiion that tio prohibitions, no petty and miserable tricks of 
the “Entente" imperialists, or of the lackeys of capitalism, such 
ss the Scheidemanns in Germany and the Benners in Austria, 
can hinder news about this International and synipalhy toward 
it from spreading among the working class of the whole world. 
This situation was created by the proletarian revolution, which 
■iaily and hoarly is manifestly growing everywhere. This stiua* 
Hon was created by the Soviet nioveroeni among the masses 
of the toilers, which has already achieved such force that it 
has become really international. 

The First International (I8Cf*72) laid the foiind,ition of the 
international organization of the workers in order to prepare 
for their revolutionary onslaught oo capital. The Second Inter- 
national (1889-1914) was the inlernaUonal organization of the 
proletarian movement which grew in brendth, and this entailed 
a temporary drop in the revolutionary level, a temporary in- 
crease in the strength of opportunism, which, in the end. led to 
the disgraceful collapse of this International. 

The Third International was actually created in 1918. when 
■he long process of struggle against opportunism and social- 
chauvinism, particularly during the war. led to the formation 
of ^mtnunisl Parlies in a number of countries. Olficially. the 
Tliird International was formed at its first Congress, in March 
■■I19, in Moscow. And the most cbaraclcrlslic feature of this 
mlernational. is its mission to carry out, to pul into practice, 
■■'« hchpsls of Marxism, and to achieve the cenliiry-old ideals 
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of Socialism and {he working-class movement — this very 
characteristic feature of Ihe TTiird International manifesIcJ 
itself immediately in llial llienew. Third, “intcrnalionnnVork- 
irigmen’s Association** has already begun to coincide, to a cer- 
tain extent, with the Union of Soidet Socialist nepubtics. 

The First International laid Ihe foundation of Ihe proleta- 
rian. international struggle for Socialism. 

The Second International marked the epoch in which Ih* 
soil was prcpaTcd for a broad, mass, widespread movernenl in 
a number of countries. 

Ttve Third Inlcinationat gathered the fruits of the work of 
the Second Inicrnationat, purged it of its opportunist, soeiji- 
chauvinist, hoiirgcois and polly-bourgcois drpss, and has begun 
to effect tlio dictatorship of the prolclnrial. 

TIic inicrnationat alliance of the parlies which are kadinit 
the most revolutionary mos'cmenl In the world, the movement 
of Ihe proletariat for ttie overthrow of Ihe yoke of capital, now 
has n basis of unprecedented firmness: several 5oi»{V/ republlfit 
which on an inlcrnallonjl scale arc putting Into cfTccI the 
dictatorship of Itic prolclarial. its victory over rapiloliim. 

Tlie svorhMilslorical significance of Ihe Third, Commimh 
International lies in that it has begun to put into practice * 
greatest slogan, the slogan which sums up the rrnlHTy-oh' i' 
tclopment of Socialism and fhe working-class inovcincn , 
slogan which Is expressed hy Ihe term: dlclalorshlp o' 
proletariat. , 

This propliccy of genhn, this theory of genius. Is Irf-com n 
a reality. . 

Tliis Ijitin phrase has r»ow l<en translated Into Inr t 
guages of all the pooplrs of contemporary Europe— -morr 
tital, into all the languages of the svorld. 

A new epoch In world history has licgiin. iHliil 

Mankind Is throwing off Ihe last form of slavery; fOp' 


■ scage slavery. 

Emanripaling Itself from slavery. 


mankind Is foe th* 


How Is it that t5<e first country to rsias.usi. m. ^ 

of Ihe pfoli-tarlat. to org-»nl/c ■ Soviet Ilepri > Je. w»s ^ 
the most |.flfk«»r.i of European eoiinlrles? Me sf-vu 
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rintiiply, CliarlMm, I^urReoU rcvoltiiioni. moU of Iliem weak 
oiipv wrrr liikiii;; pJacc on Jlie eonlincnl cf Ecirope; anJ I'n 
I-rnnco. tlic firM prcal civil war belwccn flic profclarial anrJ 
lie l)mir;*ennip broke out. Tlic boiir^jeoitie in Ihe verious 
roiinIfJci <|pfr.ilerl Ihr various nafionaf unifs of Ihe prorebrial 
one liy one. and In dilTerenl ways. 

Englnnd scneil n% an eiamplc of a country In which, as 
Enpets cxjircsaotl it, the liotjr;;eoiste. side by side with' a hour- 
fieois oristocr.ncy, created the mmt boiir^^eols upper stratum of 
ttie proletariat. For several decades the ads'nnced capitalist 
eoiinlry pros'cd to be backn*ard in regard to the revolutionary 
strupple of the proletariat. Prance, as it were, exhausted Ihe 
.stren;jth of the prnlcl.arial in two beroic iiprisinf^t of the work' 
Inp class apainst the Itourgebbie, in 1848 and in 1871, which 
were of unusually great world-historical significance. Then 
fiegemonj- in Ihe fnlernalional of Ihe worting<b« morcm-nl 
passed to Germany, hi the scvcnilcs of the nineteenth century, 
w'hcn Germany w.as economically J>ehind England and France. 
And when Germany ultimately surpassed these two countries 
economically, /. e.. In Ihe second decade of Ihe twentieth century, 
a handful of arch scoundrels, ihe Ullhiesl blackguards, who 
had sold Ihemseh’cs fo Ihe capitalists — from Scheidemann and 
Noske to David and Legicn — the most revolting executioners 
from the ranks of the workers in Ihe service of the mon-archy 
and of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie, were found to be 
at the he.ad of the Marxist workers’ party of Germany, which 
bad been a model for the whole world. 

World history is iindevlalingly marching toward the dicta- 
torship of ihe proletariat, but it is far from marching toward 
if by smooth, simple and straight paths. 

When Karl Kaiilsky was still a M-arxist and not the renegade 
of Marxism that he became when he began to champion unity 
with the Scheidenianns and bourgeois democracy in opposition 
to Soviet or proletarian democracy, he. in tlie very 
ning of the twentieth century, wrote an article entitled The 
Slavs and RevGhifion.” In this article he enunciated the 
historical conditions that would make possible Ihe transilioa 
Jtegemony in the Jotenialioiial revolutionary movement to 
the Sbvs. 
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‘“'ions n-Jicarsal” of 1905 liic rcso- 

»s llic ,0 ‘•'‘'■““'c hoiirgcois, February ncsolulion. as well 

Possihu ^1'!“"’ Oclobcr Resolution— would base Ixrn im- 
«nUlMt.'.. i“, gcographiral conditions of Russia n.r- 

c»Pilali,i I ngainst Ihe superior external forces of the 

n countries longer lhan other countries. 

I'fasaAtrv. r reJafions iK-lsscen Ihe proJrlarial and the 

*“>‘00 1^11 from llie bourgeois reso- 

‘"fliience I facilitated the spread of Ihe 

‘he noor^ai* ! proletarians oser the semi-proletarian. 

strata of the toilers in the rural districts Siilhty. 
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linnicly. Chartinn. hotirgroif rcyolufioni. moit of llim weak 
rmn. wrrr InVinR pfaec on Ihr conlineni cf Europe; and in 
I raijcc, llip flr^t Rtpal civil war liclwccn tlic proletariat and 
llie boiirRcnt^lr Jiroke out. Tlie botirReoi^tc in the variow 
roiiniricv defealcil (lie varioiit national unitj of the proletariat 
ntir by one, nntl in dilTcrcnl ways. 

Lngl.and sencil nv nn example of a country in which, m 
L nRcIs cxprciwtl if. flic IioiirReoisie, side b}' side with’ a bour- 
geois aristocracy, created Ihc most IiourRcois upper slralum of 
the pmlelari.at. For scscral decades Ilic advanced capiblid 
enunlry provcil to lie backward in rcRard to tlie revolutionary 
slriiRRle of llic prolcfariat. France, as it were, exhausted the 
•slrenRlIi of the profclarial in two hemic uprisings of thework- 
inR class oRainst the bourgcbislc, in 1848 and in 1871, which 
were of tinusiially Rrcat world-historical significance. Then 
iicRcmony in the International of the working-class movemeot 
p.i5scd (0 (icrmany. m the ses-cnfics of Ihc nineleenfh century, 
w'hen <}crniany ww economically behind England and France. 
And when Germany ultimately surpassed these two countries 
economically,/. in the second decade of the twentieth century, 
a handful of arch scoundrels, the nilhlest bbekguardi, 
li.id sold themselves to the capitalists — from Scheldemann and 
Noske to David and Legion — the most revolting executioners 
from the ranks of tlie workers In the service of the monarchy 
and of the coiinter-revolulionarj' bourgeoisie, were found fo he 
at the head of the Marxist workers’ party of Germany, whie 
liad been a model for the whole world. 

World liislory is undcviatingly marching toward the 
torship of the proletariat, but « is far from marching lowaro 
it fay smooth, simple and straight paths. 

men Karl Kautsky was still a Marxist and not the renegaoe 
of Marxism that he became when he bt^an to champion 
with the Scheidemanns and bourgeois democracy in opposifio" 
to Soviet or prolebrian democracy, he. in the very bc^'^ 
nlng of the twentieth century, wrote an article entitled Tj'® 
Slavs and Hevolution.” In this article he enunciated the 
historical conditions tl : would make possible the transilio” 

- • ,al. remiulionary movement h’ 
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This is what has happened. For a lime — it goes without 
saying that it is only for a short time — hegemony in the revo- 
lutionary, proletarian International has passed to the Russians 
ii the same way as at various periods in the nineteenth century 
it was enjoyed by the English, then by the French, and then 
by the Germans. 

I have had occasion more lhan once to say that, compared 
^ilh the advanced countries, it was easier for the Russians to 
start the great protelaiian revolution, but that it will be more 
diCficult for Hiem to conitniie it and carry it to complete victory, 
in the sense of organizing complete Socialist society. 

It was easier for us lo start, CirsUy, because the unusual — 
for Europe of the Iwenticlh century — political backwardness 
of the tsarist monarchy stimulated a revolutionary attack by 
the masses of unusual force. Secondly, Russia's backwardness 
in a peculiar way merged the proletarian revolution against the 
bourgeoisie with the peasant revolution against Ihe landlords. 
^^e started with this in October 1917, and we would not have 
Achieved viclory so easily Ihen had we nol started with this. 
As long ago as 1850, Jtars, in speaking of Prussia, pointed lo 
me possibility of a peculiar combination of proletarian revolu- 
'ion and peasant war. Since ihe beginning of 1005, Ihe liolshc- 
'iSkS have advocated the idea of the revolutionary democratic 
aictatorihip of the proletariat and peasantry. Thirdly, the 1005 
h<volui,o 0 did ever so much lo asusl llie political education 
® Hie masses of workers and peasants in the sense of making 
y®iiguard familiar with "the last word” in Socialism in 
be West, as well as in the sense of the revolutionary action 
? fbe masses. Without the “dress rehearsal” of 1905 Ihe revo* 
'^hoas of 1917— the bourgeois, February Revolution, as well 
^ the proletarian, October Revolution — would have been im- 
^ssihle. Fourthly, the geographical conditions of Russia per- 
ca against the superior external forces of the 

FfiM countries longer lhan olher countries- 

’ y. the peculiar relations belwcen Ihe prolclarial and Ihc 
facilitated Ihe transition from the bourgeois revo- 
loQu'^ *bc Socialist rcvolutioii, facilitated the spread of the 
the urban proletarians over the semi-proletarian, 

oorcsl strata of the toilers in the rural districts. Sixthly, 
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In Ihe bourgeois-democratic republic “freedom” was realty 
freedom [or the rich. The proletarians and foiling peasants 
could and should have utilized it for the purpose of preparing 
llieir forces for overthrowing capital, for overcoming bourgeois 
democracy; in fact, however, as a general rule, the masses of 
the toilers were nnahle to make use of democracy under capi- 
talism. 

For the first time ia history Soviet or proletarian democracy 
created democracy for the masses, for tiie toilers, for the work- 
ers and small peasants. 

Never before in history has tltere been a stale rcpicsenling 
tlie majority of the population, Uic actual rule of the majority, 
such as is the Soviet state. 

It suppresses the "freedom” of the exploiters and their 
8 «oaiplicesi It deprives them of the "freedom” to esploit, the 
freedom” to make profit out of starvation, flte "freedom" to 
ighl for the restoration of the rule of capital, the '’freedom" 
ucoine to an agrcentenl with the foreign bourgeoisie in oppo* 
eillon to the workers and peasants in their own country. 

Let the Kautskya champion such freedom. In order to do 
wt one must be a renegade of Marxism, a renegade of 
wialism. 

Nothing has so slrikiagly expressed the bankruptcy of the 
' ological leaders of the Second International like Hilferding 
“ud Kaulsky as their complete inability to understand the 
•^PtificaMc of Soviet or proletarian democracy, its relation to 
8 Paris Commune, its place m history, its necessity as 
6 forni of the dictatorship of Ihe proletariat. 

,, of Die Freiheiti the organ of "Independent” (read 
P' utinc, pelly-bourgeois) German Social-Democracy, of 
* 8 uaty 11, 1919 published a “Manifesto to the Revolutionary 
Prol^atlai of Germany.” 

Pj ** “unifesto is signed by the Executive Committee of the 
by its members in the "National Assembl)-," tlie 
"Uchredilka.”* 

“is manifesto accuses the Scheidemanns of striving to 
Rm»j»n lerni of derUioa /or Ihe CoDililoml 



abolish the Soviets, and II proposes — don’t laugh!— that the 
Soviets be comWnct/ wIlli llie Ucliredilka, that the Soviets be 
granted certain slate rights, a certain place in llie Consli- 
liifion. 

To reconcile, to unite the dictatorship of the bourgcoule 
with tlic dictatorship of the proletariat! How simple! What a 
brilliunlly philistine ideal 

Tiic only pity is that this lias been tried already in Russm, 
under Kerensky, by the united .Mensheviks and Socialisf-Revo- 
Julion.'iries, these petl>-bourgeois democrats who imagine that 
they arc Socialists. 

Those who have read Marx and ha\e failed to understand 
tJial in capitalist society, at every acute moment, at every 
serious conflict of classes, only the dictatorship of the bourgeoi- 
sie or the dictatorship of the prolclariat is possible, have under- 
stood notliing about ll»e economic or Ihc political doctrines of 
Marx. 

But the brilliantly pliilisline idea of Hilferding. Kautskyand 
Co. of peaceful!)’ combining the dictatorship of the hourgeoWe 
with the dictatorship of Ihc proletariat must be dealt with 
separately if the econondc and political absurdities heaped up 
in this very remarkabte and comtcai manifesto of February 11 
are to be plumbed to the depths. But this will have to be pul oil 
for another article 
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prolclarinn democracy, from bourgeois lo prolelarian diclalor* 
sJitp. TJiey confused ccrlain pcculiarilies of Russian SorieJ 
power, of Russian history and its development with Soviet 
power as an infcrnallonal phenomenon. 

The Hungarian proletarian revolution is helping even the 
blind lo sec. Tiio form of transition to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Hungary is altogether dilTcrent from that in 
Russia: the voluntary resignation of the bourgeois government, 
and the instantaneous restoration of the unity of the working 
class, the unity of Socialism on a Communist program. Tliis 
makes the essence of Soviet mlc all the clearer: no rule support- 
ed by the working people, headed by the proletariat, is now 
possible an}'where in (he world except Soviet rule, except the 
diclalorsiiip of the proletariat. 

This dictatorship of the prohlarial implies the rulhlesJy 
severe, swift and resolute use of force lo crush the resistance 
of the exploiters, of the capitalists, landlords and their under* 
lings. lie who docs not understand that is not a revolutionary 
and must be removed from the post of leader or adviser of tha 
proletariat. 

Dut the essence of the proletarian dictatorship does not lifr 
in force alone, or even mainly in force. Its quintessence is 
organization and discipline of the advanced detachment of the 
working people, of their vanguard, Iheir sole leader, tJje prole- 
tariat, whose object is to build Socialism, to abolish the 
division of society into classes, lo make all members of society 
working people, lo remove the basis for any kind of eiploita* 
lion of man by man. This object cannot be achieved at one 
stroke. It requires a fairly long period of transition from capi- 
talism lo Socialism, because the reorganization of production 
is a difficult matter, because radical changes in all splieres o 
life need lime, and because the enormous force of habit o 
petty-bourgeois and bourgeois dealings can be overcome on y 
by a long and stubborn struggle, niat is why Marx spoke o 
a long period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the peno 
of transition from capitalism lo Socialism. 

Throughout the whole of this transition period resistance 
lo the revolution will be offered both by the capitalists, as we 
as by their numerous myrmidons among fl)c "bourgems 
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ligentsia, who will resist cansdously, and by the vast mass of 
the working peopJe, inctuding the peasants, who are ovcrslufTeJ 
wilh petty-bourgeois habits and traditions, and who for the 
most pari will resist unconsciously. VaciUalioss among iheso 
strata are inevitable. As a toiler the peasant gravitates losvards 
Socialism, and prefers the dictatorUiip of tlie workers to the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. As a seller of grain, the peasant 
grasilales towards the bourgeoisie, to free trade, i.e., back to 
the "habitual,” old ‘‘primordial’’ capitalism. 

What is needed is the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
rule of one class, Us slrengUi of organization and discipline, 
its centralized power based on all the achievements of the 
culture, science and technology of capitalism, its prolelariao 
afRnily to the mentality of every working individual, its author- 
ity over the scattered, less developed labouring man of the 
countryside or of petty industry, who is less firm in polities, 
to enable the proletariat to win the /oHoroinp of the peasantry 
•od of all pellybourgeois strata in general. Here pbrasomon* 
priag about “democracy” in general, about "unity” or the 
‘unity of the labouring democracy,” about the “equality” uf 
*11 “men of laJwur," and so on and so forth — phraseology for 
*hkh the petly-bourgcoisified soonl-chauvinists and Kaulsky- 
ilea have such a predilection— is of no use whatever. Phrase- 
mongering only confuses tl*c ^ight, blinds the mind and con- 
firms the old stupidity, conservatism, and routine of capilahsm, 
parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy. 

The abolition of classes requires a tong, difficvitt and iluh* 
^ra clflM struggle, which, alter the overthrow of Uie power 
capital, after the destruction of Ihc bourgeois State, after 
Reestablishment of the diclalorship of the proletariat, dorj not 
>*oppcar (as the vulgar representatives of the old Socialism 
5“d Uie old Social-Democracy imagine), but merely changes 
ferms and in many respects Ivccomes more Pierce, 
by means of a class struggle against the resisl.ance of the 
urgeoisic, against the conservatism, routine, irresolution and 
J^rilialions of the petty bourgeoisie the proletariat must uphold 
power, strengthen its organizing influence, "ncutraUze" those 
Ofrf** leave the bourgeoiwc and which follow the 

*iariat loo hesitantly, and consolidate the new discipline. 




CMETINCS TO TBE H(.^CARUN WODKCRS 

Ihe Enlenle. Be firiii. If vacBlalion should inanifcsl ilsclf ami 
the Socialists who j'esferday gave fhdr adlierence to joii, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, or among the petty bourgi 
sie. suppress it ruthlessly. Shooting — that is the lawful fate 
the coward in war. 

You are waging the only legitimate, just and truly rc\c 
lionary war. a war of tlie oppressed against Ihe oppressor? 
war of the working people against the exploiters, a war 
the victory of Socialism. All honest members of the work 
class all over the world are on your side. Every month brii 
the world proletarian reiolnlion nearer. 

Bcflrml Victory wilt be yourst 


M»y 27, 1510 



A GREAT BEGINNING 


THE HEHOISM OF THE WORKERS Df THE BEAR. 

ON “communist subbotniks" 

(EfeerpI) 


I have givea Ihe informalion about the CommunUt subbot' 
niks in the fullest and most detailed manner because In this 
we undoubted!^' sec one of Die nios! imporlanl aspeeJs nf 
CoTSjnunisl construction, lo which our press pa^’s InsufUcJenl 
allenlion. and wliicli all of u$ have as yet failed to appreciate 
properly. 

Less political fireworks and more altenlion lo the simplest 
but vital facts of Communist construction, taken from and 
tested by life — this is (he slogan which all of ns, our writers, 
agitators, propagandists, organizers, etc, should repeal unecas* 
ingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after lhe 
proletarian revolution Dial we should be engaged more on the 
main and fundamental task of overcoming Die resistance of the 
bourgeoisie, of s'an<7»lshfng (he exploiters, of cnisliing their 
conspiracies (like the “slas-cowners’ conspiracy" to surrender 
Pelrograd. in which ail, from Hie Dlack-IIimdreds and Con* 
stituDonal-Democrali lo Die MemheviJes and SocialisldleyolU' 
lionarics, ss'cre involved). IJu| simultaneously with this la* • 
another (ask comes to the front with equal inevilahility 
more Imperalis’ely ns time passes, vit-, the more material l*s 
of positive, Communist construction, the creation of new eco* 
nomic relations, of a new sociefy. 

As I liave had occasion (o point out more than once, parlif* 
ularly In the speecii I delivered at the meeting of the Petrogn* 
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of creating the new, Socialist social system, in the whole 
struggle for Ihe compJele abcrfiiion of classes. (tV'e will observe 
in parcnlliesU Ihol llic only scicnlific dilTerence between Social- 
jsni anfJ Communism is iiiaf Ihc first word implies the first 
stage of tlie new society (hat is arising out of capitalism; the 
second inipiies the higher, (he next stage.) 

The mistake the “Berne,”* yellow International commits Is, 
that its leaders accept the clftss struggle and l]jc leading role 
of the proletariat only in words and arc afraid to think it out 
to its logical conclusion, they are afraid of the very conclusion 
wliicli particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and which is abso- 
lutely unacceptable to it. They arc afraid to admit that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is o/so a period of the class 
struggle, which is inevitable as long as classes exist, and which 
changes in form, being particularly fierce and particularly 
peculiar in the first period after the overllirow of capital, The 
proletariat docs not cease the class struggle after it has capiared 
political power, but continues it until classes are abolished— 
of course, under other circitnulancos, in onolher form and hy 
olhor means. 

WJiat does the "abolition of classes" mran? AH those who 
call themselves Socialists recognize this as the ullifnale goal 
of Socialism, hut by no nic.ans all ponder over its significance. 
Classes are large groups of people which differ from each other 
by the place they occupy in a lilslorically definite system of 
social production, hy Ibeir relation (in most cases fi.xed aon 
formulated in laws) to Ibe means of production, by their 
role in the social organization of labour, and, consofiucntlyT 
by the dimensions and niclliod of acquiring llio share of sod.i 
wealth that they obtain. Classes are groups of people 
wliich may appropriate the labour of another owing to 1 
difTercnf places they occupy in the definite system of soci-> 
economy. 


1 The '‘Herne" i/e/fow lafrrnaHona/~iynonymooi of 
temalioRil which split up into lepaiate social chaurinUllc 

outbreak of the first World War (ISIMSl and ceased to 
lemational organisation. The first conference, at whicn U 

InlcrnatioDsi was officially rcsiorcil afler the close of the ■ 
fn f'eDruary rijrs fn fferne, ^wilfterftin/— 



Clearly, in order lo abolish riassos coinpiclel}'. il is not 
enough lo overlliroiv Ihc csploilcrs, llic landlords and capital' 
his, not enough to obolish Ihrir properly; it is necessary aho 

10 abolish all private ownership of Ihc means of production, 
it is necessary to abolish Ihc dislinclion bolssccn lossn and 
country, as well as Ihe distinction between manna) ss'orhers and 
brain svorkers. This is a scry long process. In order to achieve 

11 an enormous step forssanl must he taken in dcscloping the 
proditclhe forces; it is necessary lo overcome the reshlanco 
(frequently passive, wlifcli is parlieiilarly stubborn and partic- 
ularly difficult to os-crcomo) of the numerous survivals of 
small production; it is necessary lo overcome the enormous 
force of habit and conservativeness which arc connected with 
these survivals. 

The assumption fiial ail 'Toilers" arc equally capable of 
doing this work would be an empty plirase, or the illusion of 
an antediluvian, pre-Marxian Socialist: for this ability doc> 
not tome of itself, but grows blstorieally. and out 

of the material conditions of lai^c-scalc capitalist production. 
The proletariat alone possesses this ability at Ihe beginning of 
the road leading from capitalism to Socialism, it ts capable of 
fulfilling (he gigantic task that lies on this road, first, because 
it is the strongest and most advanced class in civilized society; 
second, because in the most developed countries it constitutes 
the majority of the population, and third, because in backward 
capitalist countries like Russia, tlic majority of the population 
consists of semi-proktariins, i e., of people who fogulatly live 
in a proletarian way part of Ihc year, who regularly eke out 
their livelihood in part as wage workers in capitalist enter- 
prises. 

Those who try lo solve the problem of the transition 
from capitalism lo Socialism on the basis of general phrases 
aboul liberty, equality, democracy in general, the equality 
of labour democracy, etc. (as Kaulsky, Martov and other 
heroes of the Berne yellow Intemalional do) , thereby only 
reveal their petty-bourgeois, philistine natures and slavishly 
follow in (he ideological wake of the bourgeoisie. The correct 
solution of this problem can be found only by concretely 
studying the specific relations between Ihe specific class which 
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lias caplurod political power, namely, the proletariat, and the 
whole of the non-proletarian and also semi-proletarian mass 
of the toiling population— relations which are not established 
in fantaslically-harmonious “ideal'’ conditions, but in the real 
conditions of the furious and many-sided resistance of Ihe 
bourgeoisie. 

'1 lie overwhelming majority of the population — and certain- 
ly of the toiling population — of any capitalist country, inclod- 
ing Russia, lias a thousand limes experienced on its own back 
and on that of its kith and kin Ihe yoke of capilalhm, Ihe 
robbery and every sort of tyranny of capitalism. The imperialist 
war, i.e., the slaughter of ten rnUlion people in order to decide 
whether British or German capital is to attain supremacy in 
plundering the whole world, intensified, expanded and deep- 
ened this experience to an unusual degree and compelled Ihe 
people to realize it. Hence the inevitable sympathy for the 
proletariat displayed by llie overwhelming majority of Ihe 
population, particularly by the masses of the toilers; for with 
heroic audacity, with revolutionary riilhlessness, Ihe proletariat 
overthrows the yoke of capital, overthrows the eiploHertt 
suppresses their resistance and sheds its blood to lay the road 
to the creation of the new society in which there wilt be no 
room for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may be Ihe pclly-boiirgeois warering* 
nnd vacillations of the non-proletarian and semi-prolclariaa 
masses of Ihe toiling population to the side of bourgeois 
"order," under the ‘‘wing” of the bourgeoisie, they cannot 
hut recognize the moral and political authority of the pro- 
letariat, which not only overthrows the exploiters and sup- 
presses their resistance, but also builds new, higher, 
connections, social discipline, the dbciplinc of class-conscious 
and united workers, who know no yoke, who know no 
authority except that of their own unity, of their own 
class-conscious, bold, compact, revolutionary and stead as 
vanguard. .. 

In order to achieve victory, In order to create and conso 
dale Socialism, the proletariat must fulfill a twofold or ua 
task: first, by its devoted heroism in the revohillonary slr^SK 
against capital, to win over the whole mass of the toi ers a 
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exploited, to ’^iQ them over, organize lliem and lead lliem in 
ilic struggle to o'Crtlirow Ihc boui^couic and lo utterly sup- 
press its resistance. Second, it must lead llic whole mass of the 
toilers and exploited os well os all liie petly-bourgooU strata 
on Ihc road of new economic construction, on the road to the 
creation of new social lies, a new labour discipline, a new 
organization of labour, wlikli will coml)inc (he last word of 
science and capitalist technique with lhe mass association of 
class-conscious workers engaged in largc*scalc Socialist pro- 
duction. 

Tlic second (ask is more diffleiitt Ilian (he first, for it cannot 
possiidy !« fulfilled by single acts of heroism; It requires the 
most prolonged, most persistent and most difficult mass licroism 
and prosaic, ei'crgdaij work, flul this task is more material than 
the first, because. In the last analysis, the new and liiglier mode 
of social production. (I>e substitution of large-scale t^ciallsl 
production for capitalist and pelty-lioiirgeols production, can 
alone serse as the deepest source of slrengtli for s'ielory oscr 
the bourgeoisie nnd (lie sole guarantee of tbe durability and 
permanence of tliis slclory. 


“Communist subbotniks" are of surti enonnous historical 
algniricance precisely lieeausc they display the class-conscious 
and solunlary initialise of the workers in desrtoping the 
prodiiclisity of l.sbour, in adopting the new lalour discipline. 
In crealing Socialist conditions of economy and life. 

One of Itie few, in fact it would 1*0 more correct to say one 
of the eiceplionally rare, Irourpcois democrats of Oemiany who, 
after the lessons of 18TO-7I, went osec not to the side of chati- 
sinitm or national ltl>eralism, but lo the side of Socialism, 
J. Jacoby, Mid that Uic lormalion ol a single trade union was 
ol grr.stcr tiistorical significance than tlie iiaille of Sadowa ' 
This b true. Tlie l*alllc of Sadowa deeIJrd the qm-shon of the 
taprrmacy of one of two l«ourgeort monarrhlcs, the .kuvtrlaw 

* TW n«UW ef twj.,wa r>B M 1«U a IW 
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or tlic Prussian, in creating n national, German, capilalisi stale. 
7 itc fornialton «f a single trade union svas S liny step towards 
tlie world victory of the |irolctarial over the bourgeoisie. 
Similarly, w c can say t]ial the first Communist subbotnik organ- 
ized in Moscow on May JO, 1919, by the railway workers of 
the .Moscow-Kazan liadway was of greater bislorical significance 
than any of the victories of llindcnburg, or of Foch and the 
IJrilisli. in the Imperialist war of 1914*18. The victory of the 
imperialists is tlic slaughter of millions of workers for the sake 
of the profits of the Anglo-American and French billionaires; 
it is the hnilalily of doomed, overfed and decaying capital- 
ism. Tlie Communist subbotnik organized by the railway 
svorkers of the Moscotv-K.az.in Railway is one of the cells of 
the new Socialist society which brings to all the peoples 
of the caril) emancipation from the yoke of capitalism and 
from wars. 

Messieurs the bourgeoisie and their hangers-on, including 
the Mensheviks and Sociaiisl-Uevolulionaries. who are secus- 
lomcd to regard llicmseh'es as the rcprcscnlalives of “public 
opinion," of course, jeer at the hopes of the Communbts, call 
these hopes “a baobab tree in a mignonelte flowerpol,” sneer 
at the insignificant number of subbotniks held compared with 
(he vast number of cases of thieving, idleness, decline of prO' 
ductivity, spoiling of raw materials, spoiling of finished goods, 
etc. In reply to these gentlemen we say: Had the bourgeois 
inlclligcnlsia brought their knowledge to the assistance of the 
toilers instead of giving it to the Russian and foreign capilalis*^ 
in order to restore ilidr power, the revolution would have pro- 
ceeded more rapidly and more peacefully. But this is utopia, or 
the question is decided by the struggle between classes, and t ic 
majority of the intellectuals arc drawn towards the bourgeoisie* 
The proletariat is achieving vfetorj', not with Ibe assistance o 
the intelligentsia, hut in spile of its opposilion (at least in 
majority of cases); it is remoring the incorrigible bourgro* 
intellectuals, transforming, re-educating and subordinating 
waverers, and gradually winning a larger and larger sec o 
over to its side. Gloating over the difficulties and setbacks o 
the revolution, sowing panic and preaching the return to 
past — these are the weapons and the methotls of class slrugs 
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«n)p!oyed by the bourgeois iolellectuais. Tlie proletariat will 
tiol allow itself lo be deceived by them. 

Taking the essence of the question, has there ever been a 
case in history in which the new mode of production look root 
immediately without a considerable number of setbacks, mis- 
takes and relapses? Not a few survivals of serfdom remained in 
the Russian countryside lialf a century after serfdom was 
abolished. Half a cenlury after the abolition of slavery m 
America tlie position of the Negroes is still very often that of 
semi-slavery. The bourgeois inlelligentsia. including Uie Men- 
sheviks and Sociahst-Revolulionanes, are true to themselves 
in serving capital and in adhering to the absolutely false 
position — after having reproached us for being utopian before 
the proletarian revolution — of eipecting us to be able lo wipe 
out the traces of the p.nsl in a fanlasUcally short space cf 
tlmol 

But we arc not Utopians and we know the real value of 
bourgeois "arguments”: we know also that for some time after 
the revolution traces of the old ethics will inevitably predomi- 
nate over the young shoots of the new. When the new has just 
been born the old stilt remains, and for some time it will be 
sirongcf than the new, ns is always the rase In jmlure and in 
social life. Jeering at the feebleness of the young shoots, cheap 
Intellectual sneers and the like are in essence the inclhod.v 
employed by the bourgeoisie in the cKiss struggle against the 
proletariat, they are the defence of capitalism against Socialism. 
^Vc must carefully study the feeble young shoots of the new, 
'I'e nuisl devote the greatest attention to them, do everjlhing 
to promote their growth and “nurse" them. Some of them will 
•ae\ilably perish. tVe cannot be absolutely certain that the 
‘‘Communist sublwlnlks" will pl.^iy a particularly important 
foie. But that is not the point. Tlie point is lo foster all and 
O' cry shoot of the new; and life will select the most virile. If 
the Japanese scientist. In order to help to find a means of 
conquering syphilis, had the p.slience to test six liundred and 
hve substances before he discovered the six hundred and sixth 
which answered to certain requirements, then those who want 
lo solve a more diHlciilt problem, fe., to conquer capitalism,, 
must have the perseverance to try hundreds and thousands of 
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or Ihc Pnisshm. In creating a national, German, capilalisl sfale. 
llic fortnalion of a single trade union was S liny step fowarilj 
llic world viclorj' of Ihc proletariat over the bourgeoisie. 
Similarly, wc can say tlial the first Communist subbotnik organ- 
ized in Moscow on May tO, 1919, by the railway workers of 
the Moscow-Kazan llailway was of greater historical significance 
than any of Ihc victories of Ilindenburg, or of Foch and the 
British, in tlic imperialist war of 1914*18. The victory of the 
iinpcrialisls is ihc slaughter of millions of w'orkers for the sake 
of the profits of the Anglo-American and French billionaires; 
it is the brutality of doomed, overfed and decaying capitair 
ism. Tlie Communist subbotnik organized by the railway 
workers of the .^foscosv-Kazan fiailway is one of the cells of 
the new Socialist society which brings to all the people 
of the earth emancipation from the yoke of capitalism and 
from wars. ' 

Messieurs the bourgeoisie and their hangers-on, iucludiBif 
the Jlensheviks and Socialisl-ficsolulionaries, who are accus- 
tomed to regard themselves as the representatives of “public 
opinion," of course, jeer at the hopes of the Communists, call 


these hopes "a b.iobab tree In a niignonellc flowerpol, 
at the insignificant number of subbotniks held compared wit.i 
the vast number of cases of thieving, idleness, decline of 
ductivity, spoiling of raw materials, spoiling of finished goods, 
etc. In reply to iJiese gentlemen we say: Had the bourgeois 
intelligentsia brought their knowledge to the assistance of t ® 
toilers instead of giving it to the Russian and foreign capital’s s 
in order to restore their power, Ihc revolution would have pr^ 
Deeded more rapidly and more peacefully. But this is ulopi^ 

Uie question is decided by the struggle between classes, an t 
majority of the intellectuals are drawn towards the bourgeois* 
The proletariat is achieving victory, not with the ^^sistance^ 
the intelligentsia, but in spite of its opposition (at least . 
majority of cases); it is reraortng the incorrigible 
intellectuals, transforming, re-educating and subordina 
waverers, and gradually winning a larger and , j,f 

over to its side. Gloating over the difficulties and se ao 
the revolution, sowing panic and preaching the 
past — these are the weapons and the methods of c ass 
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■erapJoyed by {lie bourgeois inlellectiials. The prolefariat will 
not allow itself fo be deceived by them. 

Taking the essence of the question, has there ever been a 
case in history in which the new mode of produclion took root 
immediately without a considerable number of setbacks, mis- 
takes and relapses? Not a few survivals of serfdom remained in 
the Russian countryside half a century after serfdom was 
abolished. Half a century after the abolition of slavery in 
America the position of tSie Negroes is still very often that of 
semi-slavery. The bourgeois inielligenlsia, including the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, are true to themselves 
in serving capital and in adhering to the absolutely false 
position — after liaving reproached us for being utopian before 
lh« proletarian revolution — of expecting us to be able to wipe 
the Iraccs of the past in a fantastically short space of 
time! 

But we are not Utopians and we know the real value of 
bourgeois “arguments"; we know also that for some time after 
the revolution traces of the old ethics will inevitably predomi- 
hate over the young shoots of the new. When the new has just 
been born the old still remains, and for some lime it will be 
sironger than the new, as is always the case in nature and in 
social life. Jeering at the feebleness of the young shoots, chenp 
latellectual sneers and the like are in essence the methods 
employe^ by the bourgeoisie in the class struggle against the 
proletariat, they are the defence of capitalism against Socialism, 
must carefully study Ihc feeble young shoots of the new, 
must devote the greatest attention to them, do everything 
0 promote their growth and “nurse" them. Some of them will 
|ne\iiabjy perish. We cannot be absolutely certain that the 
•^mmunist subbotniks” will play a particularly important 
•■ole. But that is not the point. The point is to foster all and 
*'ery shoot of the new; and life vvill selecl the most virile. If 
Japanese scientist, in order to help to find a means of 
l^onquering syphilis, had the palience to test six hundred and 
“'e substances before he discovered the six hundred and sixth 
answered to certain requirements, then those who want 
tt ^ more difficult problem, f-e-, to conquer eapitalUnv, 

“s have the perseverance to try hundreds and thousands of 
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fi»* tnr jfit jif„i ift rriI<T fo dltcoT* 

e/ t!-* mf ff,Ftr» 

TJ^ ■'C.^rnmtTfiit! #f- «n iri«f'«rf.irsf l^rativ Ifi'y 

•rfr ImUjTi'.l |,y «(>rVrr« wfin «!o nnf irt f}i» J^a^t fn/iy 

S^ij rnr:itit.nn«^ t'f of tjfIniM fr 3 <M. 

•ml «/imp •i'fi n« Irj'l*" •( *ft. un«lL!!.Vfl l.i?-«iifrrv wh/* «rp 
«n Ire ot'*ityU'j. t» . prttf ^tett^tornUtirmt. UV afl lao’*' 
tTTj- tirll III# fi>Ki# of III# •trrlit\e In III# pr*«f.idiTity of 
llui {« ot>n#ft#«f. rot ftnljr In r.uttu, I>u{ #11 oTpr l^p 
•»of| I It u futn an‘1 |fnt>»>»rfl4hnirnf. •Inrontail ami »#3ri.i«t 
ratn«^I hj If:# ims''rtal.it waf. »rfkn#\« ond ilafration. “Hp 
lallrr I* JirtJ m impneijnrr. Stje*jhf>n-~th4t It Itier aatr-. 

In of»!#r l«i aUiltift itartatinn. If;** pfw}uefi»j{jr of tj|«^nr mu't 
l< rat*nl In a^fjctiHuff. in tran»poft ami In Jntftulry. Tfiu* 
wr ictI a »orJ of tlcUnit cIM#- In of«t#f ii» rait# Ihe pfo<JurtJ»Iff 
of Uluitr omit »4»r o(m#l%#4 ffom fUrvaimn. ami la oeJer 
la u'r imriPhn ftvtn «Urfatjon w# nmif «;•# Ihp prtwJaetiTily 
of laUiur. 

11 U iituwn ttial <u(h contrailielion* arr wilTnl It* 
pracim !•)• bfralin^ IIk* tinout cirrlr, |>y Lrin^lnj about a 
rtian;;? In Iho moo«l of thr nutiri. by thr heroic inillaliTt of 
inditiilual itroupi « filch, on llir tuack^rDund of such a cbaa^ 
in the mood of tin* ma»w. oflro pLijs a dccUlve role. Tic 
unikUInl lal»mirer» and railway workers of Moscow (of course. 
wc hasp In niiiul the majority of them, and rot a handful o' 
prolllrcrs. oflicials and other WhilcfniarUs) are working people 
who are Using in ilesperalely hard condltioiu. They are 
slant!)' underfed, and now. before the new harsesi is gathered, 
with the general worsening of the food silualion, they areac^ 
ally starving. .\nd yet these starving workers, surrounded by 
the malicious counter-rcvolulionarj* agitation of the boar^‘*‘*' 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, organize “Com^ 
nuinist subbotniks,” work overtime U’ithout ony poSt ®_° 
achieve on enormous increose in profluctioity of labour in spi 
of the fact Ih.il they are weary, tormented, exhausted f"- * 
vation. Is this not magnifleenl herrosm? Is this not the s* 
nlng of a change of world-historic signitlcance? . 

In ihe last analysis, procluclivHy of labour is the 
Imporlanl, the principal thing for the victory of the ■new 
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system. CapilaUsm created a productivity of labotix unknown 
under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and v.ill 
be utterly vanquished, by the fact that Socialism creates a new 
and much higher producthily of labour. Tliis is a very difficult 
mailer and must lake considerable lime; but it has been started, 
and that is tlie main Ihiog. If in starting Moscow, in (ite 
summer of 1919, the starving workers who Iiad gone through 
four trying jears of imperialist war and anollmr year and a 
half of stilt mote trying ci\H war could start this great work, 
how will it develop later when we triumph in the civil war and 
win peace? 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour — compared 
wilh capitalist productivity of labour— -of voluntary, class- 
eonsdous, united workers employing advanced technique. 

' Communist subbotniks are e'clraordinarily valuable as the ochinf 
beginning of CommunUm-, and (his is a very rare thing, because 
»oare In llie stage when “only the first steps in the transition 
from capitalism to Communism are being taken" (as our Parly 
ptogcanv quite rigidly says). 

Communism begins when the ronJ.-nn<f*/ife luoflrrs begin lo 
display Self-sacrificing concern lhal overcomes all obstacles 
for Increasing the productivity of labour, for husbanding every 
pood of grain, coal, iron and other products, which do not 
accrue to the workers personally, or to their “close kitli and 
kin," but to Ihcir “remote" kith and kin, i.e., to society as a 
whole, to tens and hundreds of millions of people, org.inirc<l 
first in n single Socialist stale, and then in a Union of Soviet 
HcpuMicj. 

In Capital, Karl Mam ridicules the pompous and grandilo- 
quent bourgeois-dcmocralic RreaT charter of liberty and the 
riglits of man. ridicules all Ihis phrasemongering about liberty, 
equality and fraternity in generol, which darrles the petty 
bourgeois .snd philislines of all countries, including iho present 
despicable heroes of the slcspieable Berne International Mars 
*'onlrasls these pompous ifoelaralioni of rights to the plain, 
modest, practical, everyday presentation of llie question by the 
prolelarial; flic legislative enactment of a shorter working day — 
this is a typical example of the way it presents the question, 
aptness and profundity of Marx’s observation become the 



legitimate children and on searchinj; tor their fathm. rlr To 
the ihame ol the bourgeoisie and of capitalism be it said, 
numerous survivals of these taws csist in all civUired counlries 
NVo have a right a thoasand times to Jic proud of what vc 
have done in this sphere. But Ilie more ihoroiighlfj we clear 
the ground of tlie lumber of the old liourgeois laws ntid 
instilulions, the dearer it l>rcomcs to us (h.il ne .are only 
clearing the ground for the new stntcliirc; we arc not yet 
building h. 

Noluithstanding oil (he liberating Jans tliat base liecn 
passed, woman continues to I»c a domestic sMoe, because prltl) 
hourrmorb cruiht*s, strangles, sluitilies and degrades her. chains 
her to llic kitchen and to ibe nursery, and wastes her labour 
on baTbarously unproductive, petty, nersr racking, 

•nd crushing drudgery. The real ftiinncipation of women, rral 
Communism, wilt Iwgin only when a mass struggte (led hv the 
pTOlrlarla) svhlch is In power) U ttarlcd against this prily 
donieilic economy, or rather when it is Ironsfermeti on e mni» 
Kof< Into large-scale Socialist economy. 

Do tvo In practice devote sufficient attention to this <}ue« 
lion, nhlch, thcorctlcatly. Is IndisputabU- for every Communivl’ 
Of rnufsc not. Do wo devote sufficient rare to the yottno thooU 
of Communism wliieli have already sprung up in (bis spberr* 
Again we jnust say emphatically. Not Public dining rooms 
rrWios, kinderg.srtens— these are eiampVs of the shoots. Die 
Dmple everyday racatis. which assume nothing pompous, gran- 
dil(y]«rnt or sotemn. l*ut wlilcli can in }otl cmonripmr inomen, 
^hifli can Jn fact lessen and alxvlish Ibrjr Inferiority to men In 
regard to their role Jn socbl production and tn social life. Tlie*c 
•n«ns are not new, IJiry (like atl the material pren-sjuisitrs for 
^fvclalism) were creatrsl by large-scale rapilaliim; but under 
“pitaUstn they remained, first, a rarity, and second, and what 
li liartieularly important, either enterprises. wjiJi 

•’i the worst fcatiim of speculation, profileering. eheatm- and 
fraud, or the "acrohatirs of I'onegeois philanthropv whir’-» 
the Ik-sI workers <iulte rightly bated and despised. 

There it no donbt that the nuwl>er of these institutions In 
*'ar rountry h.ss Increased enormously and Dial they are l-e- 
Id change In characler. Tlicrc is no doul l Uut (Siere l» 
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far more organizinQ taient among Ihe working women and 
peasant women Ihan we are aware of, people who are ahle to 
organize in a practical way and enlist large numbers of work- 
ers, and a still larger number of consumers, for this purpose 
wifliouf the abundance of phrases, fuss, squabbling and chatter 
about plans, systems, elcu, which oxir swelled-headed “intelli- 
gentsia" or half-baked “Communists” “suffer” from. But we 
do not nurse these new shoots with sufficient care. 

Look at the bourgeoisiel How well it is able to advertise 
what it requircsl See how what the capitalists regard as “model” 
enterprises are praised in millions of copies of their newspa- 
pers; see how "model” bourgeois institutions arc transformed 
into objects of national pridel Our press does not take the 
trouble, or hardly takes ihe trouble, to describe the best diniu? 
rooms or erfeches, in order by daily exhortation to secure the 
transformation of some of Ihem into models. It does not give 
them enough publicity, does not describe in delail what saving 
li, human labour, what conveniences for the consumer, what a 
saving in products, what emaocipalioD of women from domestic 
slavery and what an improvement in sanitary conditions con 
be achieved with exemplary Communist labour for the whole 
of society, for all the toilers. 

Exemplary production, exemplary Communist subbotniks, 
exemplary care and conscientiousness in procuring and dislrlb- 
uting every pood of grain, exemplary dining rooms, exemplar/ 
cleanliness in such-and-such a workers’ apartment house, m 
sudi-and'such a block — all these should receive ten times more 
attention and care from our press, ns well as from every work- 
ers’ and peasants’ organization, than they receive now. At 
these are the young shoots of Communism; and nursing these 
shoots should be our common and primary duly. Diftlcnlt a* 
our food and production situation may he, we can point to nn 
doubted progress during the year and a lialf of Bolshevik ru < 
along the whale Iront. Grain collections have 

30.000. 000 poods (from August I, 1917. to August 1, ‘ 

100.000. 000 poods (from August 1. 1918, to May 1. 1919); vCei^ 
table gardening has increased, the margin of unsown Ian la 
diminished, railway transport has begun to improve no w 
standing the enormous fuel iWlicuMies, and so on. A451 ns 
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general backgroun<}, and nith the support of the proletarian 
state,' these young shoots of Commiinism will not wither; they 
will grow and blossom into complete Communism. 


We must ponder scry deeply over the significance of “Com- 
munist subbotniks” in order that we may learn all the very 
important practical lessons that are to be learnt from this great 
beginning. 

Tlic first and main lesson is that we must give every kind 
of assistance to this beginning. The word “commune” is be- 
ginning to be used wiUi too great freedom. Every enterprise 
that is started by Communists, or which they help to start, is 
very often at once declared to be a “commune,'' and very often 
it is forgotten that this honourable title must be won by pro- 
longed and persistent efTort. must be won by practical achieve- 
ment in genuine Communist coosirucllon. 

That is why, in my opinion, the decision lliai has matured 
in live minds of the majorUy of the voetabeis of the Oenlrail 
EaecutWe Committee to repeal the decree of the Council of 
People's Cooitnissars on Itie title of “consumers' communes” Is 
quite right. Let them bear simpler titles, and then the de- 
fects and weaknesses of the first stages of the new organiza- 
tional work will not be alfribuled to the “commune.” but (as 
In all fairness they should be) to the bad CommunUts. It would 
be a good thing to eliminate the word “commune" from ewerj;' 
fng use, io prohibit every first comer from saatchiOg at this 
word, or olioio this title to be borne onip by genuine com* 
uunes. which have revealed in practice (unanimously con- 
irmed by the whole of the surrounding population) that they 
ire capable of organizing in a Communist manner. First show 
hat you are capable of working gratis in the interests of so- 
iety. in the interests of all the toilers, show that you are cap- 
hie of “working in a revolutionary way,” that you are capable 
f raising the productivity of labour, of organizing in an es- 
tnplary manner, and then put out your hand fc# the honour- 
Me liUe of “commune"! 

in this respect, the “Communist subbotniks” are a most 
fiuable eiceplion; for the unskilled labourers and raUway 



«.n Iftf .Vt'Mf-nw-Kjfjil tt4:{wj)' Pftt showp.J by tSftfii 
ihii lUy »f ».f ftnrkin; Ukp OimmtinUfs ofitr lh»-n 

ir'i" liiv nf -|>>Rimofii»f fnr Ib^tr under 

lalin; \\r Km«l *rr- (.t {I m Intiirr f^rryon'" wfjo rallj hi» 

♦ttWfrlir. inttiliitirin rut un'Wtjkin^ a rommun^ witbout 
b/riny itt an rtamyte itf ttat ilnttimunUi neF^niialinn, sehlereil 
j» A of Ii4»i| work AR(t pfasti'^al Miiecnt in frolany*d 

rCatt. ilull fw rnjil^ A Uu^tiin^ «(iM'k. ami pilloriefi 

a» a rfiarlaJj.n t,t n •>in(l*‘air- 

Tti*- jrrrjt of *'Commiini«l fnit«l aUo 

!*• iiiitur.1 for anoihrr ptifpo»r— for puryiny Ih^ Parly, tl wai 
•fitolulrly InrtiljMf In Ihr firtl |wr(o«i after tfie rerolalhn, 
wl>«n thr Ruucn of * ftnil pSiIntinr-tnlnd^U jwple were 

turhciiLitly llmurnu*, ami wlim lltc whniir nf ihr iiourgcois 
Inlflliri^nhli. Irtciwd/n?. of four***, ifte Mfnihr*jia and 5ocWi»f • 
llfYolutionaflr*. uU)t3::f>l u* arid erlnjfd before llie boorgroi- 
ur. il «a* alnrtlulcly inevitaMc lhai ai|*fr>lurm and oihrr prr* 
rtifinuf flfuirnt* <hoi<M attach thcmirfm to itte nilisg party. 
Nol a flngle rrvoltihon liai |>frn abte lo amid that. The whole 
{mini U tiut llie ruling parly ahould t>« ahtr. relying ott a sound 
and strong adtanced ciiss. to purge iti ranks. 

\Vc starled on Uil* work long ago. We must continue il 
•tlrailily and untiringly. The mobiliiation of CommunlsL* for Ihe 
war indped us tn ltd* respect: the coward* and scoundrels fled 
from Ihe Parly. A poo<l riddanee! Saeh a reduction in mem- 
bership is an rnornwaj fncrcuse In Its strength and weight. We 
nutsi continue the purging, and utiliK* the l<eginning made in 
'‘Communist subl»olnik$” for Ihb purpose, i>., accept memben 
only nfler sis months', say, “trial,** or “probalion.” in "work- 
ing in a reroiutionary way.” AH tnombers of the Parly who 
joined after October 25, 1917 and who have nol proved by som® 
special work or service that they arc absolutely reliable, loyaf 
and capabte of being Communists, should be pul lo the same 
tesl. _ 

The purging of the Parly, owing to the fifffber droiiintw i 
will make In Regard lo working io a genuinely Communbt way. 
wilt improve Ihe stale oppom/m, and will bring ever so muc 
nearer the final transition of Ihe peasants to the side of I e 
rcvolulionary proJetarlal. 
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Incidentally, the "Communist subbotniks" have thrown a 
remarkably strong light on the class character of the state ap- 
paratus under the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Centra! 
CommUtec drafts a letter on “working in a revolutionary way." 
The idea is suggested by the Central Committee of a parly of 
100,000 to 200,000 members (1 assume that that is the number 
that will remain after a thorough purging; at present the mem- 
bership is larger). 

The idea is taken up by the workers organized in trade 
unions. In Russia and the Ukraine they number about 4.000,000. 
The overwhelming majority of them are for the proletarian 
stale, for the proletarian dictatorship. Two hundred thousand 
and four million: such is the correlation of “cogwheels,” if one 
may so express it. Then follow the tens of mitfions of peasants, 
who are spilt up into three main groups: the most numerous 
and standing closest to the proletariat — ihe semi-prolelarians or 
poor peasants; then come the middle peasanls. and lastly the 
numerically very small group of kulaks or rural bourgeoisie 

^8 long as it is possible to trade In grain and to make profit 
out of famine, Ihe peasant will remain (and this is incvilabic for 
a certain period of time under the dictatorship of the prolelar- 
lai] a semi-toiler and scmi-proOlecr. As n proRtcer he is hostiU 
lu us, hostile to the proletarian slate; he is Inclined to agree 
with the bourgeoisie and their faithful lackeys, up to and 
including the Menshevik Slier or the Socialist-Rcvolulionarj' 
B. Chornenkov, who stand for freedom to trade in grain. But 
<u <J toiler, the peasant is a friend of the proletarian stale, a 
loyal ally of the worker in the struggle against the landlord und 
■gainst the capitalist. As a toiler, the. peasant, the vast mass of 
the peasants, supporls the state “machine” which is headed hy 
* Communist, proletarian vanguard a hundred or two hundred 
thousand strong, and which consists of millions of organized 
proletarians. 

A more democratic state, democratic in the true sense of 
the Word, a state more closely connected with the toiling and 
exploited masses, has neivr existed before. 

It is precisely such proletarian work as is called “Commu- 
uisl subbotniks.” the work which is done at these subbotniks, 
that sviJl serve to win completely Ihe respect and lose of the 
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THE STATE 

(a IXCTTHIE DELIVERED AT THE SVERDLOV UNIVERSITY. 

JULY 11. 1919) 

Comrades, according to the plan adopted by you and con- 
veyed to me, ihe subject of today’s talk is the state. I do not 
know how fomUiar you arc already with this subject. If I am 
not mistaken your courses have only just begun and this Is the 
Rrst time you Iiave had to approach this subject systematically 
If that is so, Ihen it may very well be that I may not succeed 
In the first lecture on this difficult subject in making my ex- 
position sufricicntly clear and comprehensible to many of my 
hearers. And If this should prove to be (he case, I would re- 
quest you not to be perturbed by the fact, because the question 
of the state is a most complex and dlfflcull one, perhaps one 
that more than any other has been confused by bourgeois schol 
ers, writers and philosophers. It should not therefore be ex- 
pected that a clear understanding of this subject can be ob- 
tained from one brief talk, at a first sitting. After Ihe first talk 
on this subject you should make a note of the passages which 
you have not understood or which are not clear to you, and 
return to them a second, a third and a fourth lime, so that what 
you have not understood may be further supplemented and 
explained afterwards, both by reading and by various lectures 
aad talks. 1 hope that we may manage to meet once again and 
that then we shall be able to exchange opinions on all supple- 
mentary questions and to see what has remained most unclear. 

I also liope that in addition lo talks and lectures you will de- 
vote some lime to reading at least some of the most important 
works of Marx and Engels. 1 have no doubt that these most im- 
portant works are to be found in the catalogues of literature 



I have already said lhat you vsiU scarcely find another ques- 
tion which has been so confused, dclibcralcly and also not 
deliberately, by the representatives of bourgeois science, phil- 
osophy, jurisprudence, polilica) economy and journalism, as 
the question of the slate. To this day this question is very often 
confused with religious questions; not only representatives of 
religious doctrines (it Ls quite natural to expect it of them), but 
even people who consider themselves free from religious prej- 
udice, very often confuse the special question of the state with 
questions of religion and endeavour to huitd up a doctrine — 
often a complex one, with an ideological, philosophical ap- 
proach and foundation — which claims that the stale is some- 
thing divine, something supernatural, that it Is a certain force, 
by virtue of which mankind has lived, and which confers on 
people, or which can confer on people, which brings with it 
something that is not of man, hut is given him from without — 
that h is a force of divine ori^n. And it must be said that tliis 
doctrine is so closely bound up with the interests of the ex- 
ploiting classcs->lhc l.indIords and Iho capitalists— so serves 
their interests, lias so deeply pennealcd oil the customs, views 
5nd science of the genltcucR who represent the bourgeoisie, 
hat you will meet will* relics of it on every hand, even tlw 
dew of the state l»eld by the Mensheviks and SocLaUst-Revo- 
ulionaries, who reject with disgust Iho suggestion that they 
re under tiic sway of religious prejudices and are convinced 
hat they can regard the state with sober eyes. This question 
os been so confused and complicated because it affects the 
■terestj of the ruling classes more than any other (yielding 
I this respect only to the foundations of economic science), 
he doctrine of the stale serves as a Jusfificalion of social priv- 
fffc. a justification of llie existence of exploitation, a Juslifi- 
ition of llie existence of capitalism — and that is why it would 
J the greatest mistake to expect impartiality on this question, 
approach lliis question in the belief that people who claim 
he scientific can give you a purely scientific view on the 
hj'ecl. When you have become familiar with this question and 
ve gone into it sufficiently deeply, you will always discern in 
5 question of the state, in the doctrine of the slate, in the 
•ary of the slate, the mutual struggle of different classes. 
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a slrugglo which is reflected or expressed fn (he conflict of 
views on the state, in the estimate of the role and significance 
of the slate. 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible we 
must cast at least a fleeting glance hack on the history of the 
rise and development of the state. The most reliable thing in a 
question of social science and one that is most necessary in 
order really to acquire the habit of approaching this question 
correctly and not allowing oneself to get lost in the mass of 
detail or in the immense variety of conOicting opinions — the 
ntost important thing in order to approach this question 
scientifically is not to forget the underljing historical connec- 
tion, to examine everj' question from the standpoint of how the 
fdven phenomenon arose in liislory and what principal stages 
this phenomenon passed through in its development, and, from 
the standpoint of its development, to examine what the given 
thing has become today. 

I hope (hat in conneeffon wi(h (he question of the state you 
will acquaint yourselves with Engels’ book The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the Stale. This is one of the 
fundamental works of modern Socialism, every phrase of 
which can be accepted with confidence, in the assurance that 
it lias not been said at random bu( is based on immense his* 
torical and political material. Undoubtedly, not all the parts of 
this work have been expounded in an equally popular and com- 
prehensible way: some of them assume that the reader already 
possesses certain knowledge of history and economics. But I 
again repeat that you should not be perturbed if on reading this 
work you do not understand it at once. That hardly happens 
to anyone. But returning to it later, when your inicrest has 
been aroused, you will succeed in understanding the greater 
part of it, if not the whole of it. 1 mention this book because 
it gives the correct approach (o the question in (lie 
mentioned. It bepns with a historical sketch of thC origin 
of the stale. 

In order to approach this question correclly, us every other 
quesllon, for example, the question of the origin of capilalum- 
(he expIoi(a(ion of man by man. Socialism, how Sorialism 
arose, what conditions gave rise to it— every such question cim 
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W ippronflif^) iniin Jly »ncl <^nR«!fnll_v onh if we rfl»l n glance 
IwV r.n Uie ItUinry nf U» »lexrlnj»menl at n wliole. In connec- 
tion with thU i^Hcvtinn U tl»ot»W {lr*t of all Iw i.olnl llial the 
tlale lu« nol at wart etlttcil Tl»rrc t*at a lime when Ihcrr wat 
no ilate. It ap{*C4ri wherever and whenever n ditition of 
tociety Into clatw-t appear*, wlienevec etplnifrrt ami exploited 
apj>esir. 

iVfore the flrtl form of etploilallon of man hy man aroje. 
thf hr»l form nl di»i»loftin1oela»«rt — tlavrownert and davet — 
t!*ere etUtnl the patriarrhat fatndy. or, at it It sometimes 
called, the clan family. (Clan — {tmeriUon. Llnthlp. when 
pie tiretl acmrillnc to iintlilp and ecncniliiin I rairly definite 
trace* «if ihcte prlniilKe lime* have tnniiiil In the life of 
many primilMc fietiplct; and If jou laic any work whaliocvcr 
®n primilire culture, j<ni will always come ncrou more or 
icii dcflnlle dcseripliont, indications and rccnllccliniis of the 
fact that there woi ji time, more or lets similar to pnmitivo 
Communism, wlwn the dirHlon «f society into tiaseowners 
tnd liases did not eiist. And in those times there was no ilatc, 
ho i{iccial apparatus for the lyslemallc npplicniion of force 
*n<l the lulijupihin of people hy force. Siicli on opparalni is 
called the state. 

in primilive society, when people still lived in small family 
groups and were still at the lowest stages of their development, 
in a con<iitlon nppmslsnaling t<» sasagerj- — an epoch from 
which inixlern, civiUrei! human society is separated hy several 
Ihouunds of yean — there were yet no signs of the existence 
of a slate. We find llie preslonilnancc of custom, aullinrity, 
rfsjjccl, the power enjoyrf hy the elders of the clan; we find 
this power sometimes occordesl to siomcn— ihc position of 
women llivn svas not like the unfranchised and nppresscil con* 
dillon of women to<lay— hut nowhere do sve find a special 
category nf people wlio are set apart to riilc others and svlio, 
111 Ilie Interests and with Ihc purpose of nde, systematically 
and permanently command n certain apparatus of coercion, 
*n app.iraliis of slolence, siicli O-s Is represented at the present 
iime, as you nil realize, by the armtil dctachiuenls of troops, 
•lie prisons and llie other means of suhjugatinB the will of oth- 
ers by force — all lhat which constllules the essence of the state. 



If we abslracl ourselves from the so-called religious teach- 
ings, subtlelics, philosophical arguments and the various opin- 
ions advanced by bourgeois scholars, and try to get at the real 
essence of the matter, we shall find that the slate really docs 
amount to such an apparatusof rule separated out from human 
society. When llicre appears such a special group of men who 
are occupied with ruling and nothing else, and who in order to 
rule need a special apparatus of coercion and of subjugiling 
the will of others by force — prisons, special detachments of 
men, armies, etc. — there appears the state. 

But there was a time when there was no state, when gen- 
eral ties, society itself, discipline and the ordering of work were 
maintained by force of custom and tradition, or by the author- 
ity or the respect enjoyed by llie elders of the dan or by wom- 
en— who in those times not only frequently enjoyed equal 
status with men, but not infrequently enjoyed even a higher 
stains— and when there was no spedal category of persons, 
specialists in ruling. History show's that the state as a special 
apparatus for coercing people arose only wherever and when* 
ever there appeared a division of society into classes, that ls> 
a division Into groups of people some of whom are permanently 
tn a position to appropriate the labour of others, when some 
people exploit others. 

And this division of society into classes must always be 
clearly borne in mind as a fundamental fact of history. The 
/ development of all human societies for thousands of years, iu 
all countries without exception, reveals a general conformity 
to law, regularity and consistency in this development; so thu* 
at first we had a society without classes — the first patriarchal. 

; primitive society, in which there were no aristocrats; then we 
1 had a society based on slavery — ^a slaveowning society. ^ 

\ whole of modern civilized Europe has passed through ' 

isfage — slavery ruled supreme two thousand years ago. 
jvasl majority of the peoples of other parts of the world a s® 
passed through this stage. Among the less developed 
^ccs of slavery survive to this day; you will find Ibe Im 
lion of slavery in Africa, for example, at the present im • 
Waveowiwc^ and slaves were the first important class i 
'Wons. The former group not only owne<l all the means 
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of lAlmurcrs. Uir majority of whom are protetariani. 
wa^c workers, llwf proturr iJirir livrJJjPod in the proem of 
priKliiclion only l»y the sale of their own worker's haDcls, their 
ialwtir jtower. With the ttsntllton to capiiaHim, the peasants, 
wJkj were nlrraily impovrrislict) and downtrodden in feudal 
tiftics, were conrerfed partly (ffir majority) info proictartans, 
ntxi partly (the ininotily) into wealthy peasants who them- 
setscs hircti seorkers and who conslilulcfl a rural tourgcolsie. 

Tills fundaiiieiilal fact — the transition of society from priroi* 
live fomis of slavery to serfdom and finally to capitalism — 
jnu must always hear in mind, for only by remembering this 
liindamt'iilal fact, outy hy Inscrliog all political doctrines into 
this fundamental framework will you be able properly lo ap* 
praise these doclrities and lo understand whal they* refer to; 
for each of these great periods in the history of mankind — 
slaveowoing. feudal and capitalist— embraces scores and hun- 
dreds of cenlurics and presents such a mass of poJih'al forms, 
such a variety of political doctrines, opinions and /evolutioDS, 
that SVC can understand this extreme divenily and immense 
variety— cspeci.illy In cooDcctioo with Ihe political, philosoph- 
ical and other doctrines of bourgeois sehoiars and politicians— 
only if we firmly hold to the guiding thread, Ihis division of 
society into classes and this change in the forms of class rule, 
and from this standpoint examine all social questions — econom- 
ic, political, spiritual, religious, cic. 

If you examine the stale from Ihe standpoint of this funda- 
mental division, you will find that before the division of society 
into classes, as 1 liavc already said, no slate existed. But as the 
social division into classes arose and took firm roof, as class 
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araled out from society and consisted of a group of people 
engaged solely, or almost soMy, or mainly, in ruling. People 
are divided info ruled and info specialists in. ruling, those who 
rise above society and are called rulers, representatives of Ihe 
state. This apparatus, this group of people who rule others, 
always takes command of a certain apparatus of coercion, of 
physical force, irrespective of whether this violence over people 
is expressed in the primitive club, or — in the epoch of slav- 
ery — in more perfected types of weapons, or in the firearms 
which appear^ in the Middle Ages, or, finally, in modern 
weapons, which in the twentieth century are marvels of tech- 
nique and are entirely based on the latest achievements of 
modern technology. The methods of violence changed, but 
whenever there was a slate there existed In every society a 
group of persons who ruled, who commanded, who dominated 
and who in order to maintain Iheir power possessed an appa- 
ratus of physical coercion, an apparatus of violence, with those 
capons which corresponded to the technical level of the given 
epoch. And by examining these general phenomena, by asking 
ourselves why no state existed when there were no classes, 
when there were no exploiters and exploited, and why It arose 
when classes arose-~only In this way shall we find a definite 
answer to the question of the essence of the state and its sig- 
nificance. 

The stale is a machine for maintaining the rule of one class 
over another. When there were no classes in society, when, 
before the epoch of slavery, people laboured in primitive 
conditions of greater equality, in conditions when productivity 
of labour was still at its lowest, and when primitive man could 
barely procure the wherewithal for the crudest and most primi- 
hve existence, a special group of people especially separated 
off to rule and dominate over the rest of society had not yet 
arisen, and could not have arisen. Only when the first form 
of the division of society into classes appeared, only when slav- 
ery appeared, when a certain class of people, by concentrating 
on the crudest forms of agricultural labour, could produce a 
certain surplus, when this surplus was not absolutely essential 
for the most wretched existence of the slave and passed into 
^e hands of the slaveowner, when in this w-ay Ihe existence 
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of lliis class of slaveowners look firm root— then in order that it 
might take firm root it was essential that a stale should appear. 

And this slate did appear — the slaveowning slate, an ap- 
paratus which gave the slaveowners power and enabled them 
to rule over the slaves. Both society and the stale were then 
much smaller than they arc now, they possessed on inronipar- 
ably weaker apparatus of communication — the modern means 
of communication did not then exist. Mountains, rivers and 
seas were immeasurably greater obstacles than they are now, 
and the formation of the stale was confined within far n-or- 
rower geographical boundaries. A technically weak stole ap- 
paratus served a state confined wilidn relatively narrow bound- 
aries and a narrow circle of action. Ncvcrtiicless, there did 
exist an apparatus which compelled Ihe slaves to remain in 
slavery, which kept one part of socicly subjngaled to and op- 
pressed by another. It is impossible to compel (he greater part 
of society to work systematically for the other p.irt of socleljr 
without a permanent apparatus of coercion. So long as Ihcra 
were no classes, there was no apparatus like this. \Vl>cn elanies 
appeared, everywhere and always as this division grew and look 
firmer hold, there also appeared a special Insfilnffon— -the tlale. 
The forms of slate were extremely varieil. During Iho period 
of slaver>' we already find diverse forms of the state In lb® 
most advanced, cultured and most civilized countries according 
ID the standards of Ihe lime, for example, in aocicnl Greece and 
Rome, which rested entirely on slavery. At that lime the ilitTcr- 
ence was already arising between the monarchy and Ihe re- 
public, between the aristocracy and the democracy. A mon- 
archy is the power of a single person, a republic Is Ihe nbsenre 
of any non-elecled power; an aristocracy is the power of ® 
relatively small minority, a democracy Is the power of the 
people {democracy In Greek literally means the power of the 
people). AIJ these dilTerfnees arose in the epoch of slavery, 
riespile these difrerences, Ihe slate of the tfarettwnlnff ep^h 
was a slavcowning stale. Irrespective of wliellier it was a rnon- 
•rchy Of a repubtie. ariitocratie or dcmr^eralic- 

In every course on Ihe blslory of ancient limes, when hesr- 
Iflg a leclure on Ibis iub>fl you will hear al-Jut the struggle 
svliicb was waged between Ihe monarchleal and repot 



slates. Dut (lie fundamenlal fact is tbat (he slaves sverc not re- 
garded as li'iiman beings — they were not only not regarded as 
cilirens, but not even as human beings. Roman law regarded, 
them as chattels. The law on murder, not to mention the other 
laws for the protection of the person, did not extend to slaves. 
U defended only the slaveowners, who were alone recognized 
as citizens with full rights. Bui whether a monarchy was in- 
sliluted or a republic, it was a monarchy of the slaveowners or 
a republic of the slaveowners. All rights under llioin were en* 
jojed by the slaveowners, while the slave was a cliuttel in the 
eyes of the law; and not only could any sort of violence be 
perpetrated against a slave, hut even the murder of a slave 
was nol considered a crime. Slaveowning republics differed 
m their infernal organization: there were aristocratic republics 
md democratic republics. In an aristocratic republic a small 
number of privileged persons took part in the elections, in a 
iemocralic republic everybody took part in tile elections— but 
igaln only the slaveowners, everyliody except the slaves. This 
undamental fact must be borne in miod, because it throws 
^re light than any other on the question of the stale and 
Icarly demonstrates the nature of the state. 

The state Is a machine for the oppression of one class by 
Qolher, a machine for holding in obedience to one class 
'her, subordinated classes. There are various forms of this 
'3chine. In the slaveowning state we had a monarchy, an 
■isfocralic republic or even a democratic republic. In fact the 
wms of government varied extremely, but their essence was 
'laj's the same: the slaves enjoyed no rights and constituted 
1 oppressed class; they were not regarded as human beings. 

^ find the same stale of affairs in the feudal state. 

"The change in the form of exploitation transformed the ' 
Jveowning slate into the feudal slate. This was of immense 
'portance. In slaveowning society the stave enjojx no rights 
'clever and is not regarded as a human being; in feudal 
riety the peasant is tied to the s(^ The main sign of serf- 
^ Was that the peasants (and at that time the peasants con- 
'uted the majority; there was a very poorly developed urban 
’ulation) were considered attached to the land — hence 
re arose the very idea of serfdom. The. peasant might 
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j work a dcflnne number «l days for himself on Ihe plot as- 
signed lo him l)y llic laudlord; on the other days the peasant 
serf svorked for this ford. Tfic essence of class society remained: 
. sociely was based on class exploitation. Only the landlords 
• could enjoy full rights; the peasants had no rights at all. In 
practice their condition dilTered S'ciy JitlJc from the condition 
of slaves in the slavcowning slate. Nevertheless a svider road 
was opencd’for their emancipation, for the emancipation of the 
peasants, since the peasant serf was not regarded as the direct 
(Property of the landlord. He could work part of his time on 
his own plot, could, so lo speak, belong to himself to a certain 
extent; and with the wider opportunities for the development 
of exchange and trade relations the feudal system steadily dis- 
integrated and the scope of emancipation of the peasantry 
' steadily widened. Feudal sociely was always more complex 
I than slave sociely. There was a greater element of the devel- 
' opment of trade and industry', which even in those days led 
to capitalism. In the Middle Ages feudalism predominated. And 
' hero too the forms of stale dilTered, here loo we And both 
I mottarchies and republics, although much more weakly ex* 
pressed. But always the feudal landlord was regarded as the 
' only ruler. Tlie peasant serfs were absolutely excluded from all 
political rights. 

Both under slavery and under the feudal system the small 
minority of people could not dominate over the vast majority 
without coercion. History is full of Ihe constant attempts of 
the oppressed classes to rid themselves of oppression. The his- 
tory of slavery contains records of wars of emancipation from 
slavery which lasted for decades. Incidentally, the name 
“Sparlacisl” now adopfeJ by the German Communists— the 
only German parly which is really fighting the yoke of capita 
ism — was adopted fay them because Spartacus was one of I ® 
most prominent heroes of one of (he greatest revolts of 8la\es 

( which look place about Iw'o thousand years ago For many 
years the apparently omnipotent Roman Empire, which 
entirely on slavery, experienced the shocks and blows o 
vast uprising of slaves who armed and united lo fo^j^ 
army under the leadership of Spartacus. In the end f ay 
defeated, captured and lorlurea hy the s\av«mnMa. Such o 
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r«rc UlC law irrMpccUvc of wlial capital they owned; whether 
they owned land as private property, or were stanelings who 
owned nothing but Iticlr labour power— they were all equal 
before the law. The law ptoteds everybody equally; it protects 
tlie property of those who have it from attack by the masses 
who, possessing no property, possessing notliing but their la- 
bour power, grow steadily impoverished and ruined and be- 
come converted into protclartans. Such is capitalist society. 

1 cannot dwell on it to detail. You will return to this ques- 
tion- when you come to discuss the program of Ibe Parly — you 
>ViIl then hear a description of capitalist society. This society 
advanced against serfdom, against the old /eudal system, 
under the slogan of liberty. But it w-a$ liberty for those who 
owned properly. And when feudalism was shattered, which 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the niaeleenltt century— it occurred in Bussb later than In 
other countries, in 1801— the feudal state w*as superseded by 
the capitalist slate, whicli proclaims liberty for the whole peo- 
ple as its slogan, whicii declares liial it expresses the will of 
the whole people and denies that it is a class state. And here 
there developed a struggle between the Socialists, who are 
fighting for the liberty of the w-hole people, and the capitalist 
state— a struggle which has now led to the creation of the 
Soviet Socialist Bepublic and which embraces the whole world. 

To understand the struggle that has been started against 
world capital, to understand the essence of the capitalist slalCi 
We must remember that when the capitalist stale advanced 
against the feudal slate it entered the fight under the slogan of 
liberty. The abolition of feudalism meant liberty for the rep- 
resentatives of the capitalist stale and served their purpose. 
Inasmuch as feudalism was breaking down and the peasan 
liad acquired the opportunity of owning as their full proper y 
[he land which they had purchased for compensalion ^ 
Dart by quit rent — this did not concern the slate: it protecl 
Jroperty no matter how it arose, since it rested on ® 

iroperty. Tlic peasants became prirale owners In all the mo 
?rn civilized states. Even when Ihe landlord surrendered f«ir 
)f his land to the peasant, the stale protected private 
ewarding fiie landlord by compensation, sale /or money. 
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mn!>Krn Tt^liy n/>f a oni* nf tJir rifl* rrwtpafxrt In 

♦'ratHiy muntiUy wMrf> tprnil trm of mIJ/ioo« on Ihrir 
dO'l lioiirs»^U lirt and IV imfi^rblist 

fw'li^y in !»ni nf million* t>f ropir*— tfipre U not ont of lhrt« 
h^ipaj^r* whicti dor* not fp|>rnj tJiMi' fiindamonbl af;ii- 
m»nt» and acrniation* o^nln«t Il«Jtt^^n^hfn, twnirjy. that Ainrf* 
lea. Knsland and S*itf/i*ftjnd ari* od»anm! bawtl on 

|>opiilir fide, wliefra* Ihe |!o(the«ik I>pulilic w a «fjfe of 
tanddt In whleh litw-rlf it unknown, and lliat the DottheflliS 
Iui*e tiobted ttir Idea of (wipitUr niJc nod have even (tone so 
far M to iiii(>efte (tie Conttituenl Atwmtly. TJiete terrifife 
areuialiurii asaimt the Holthetll* are repeatnl all over the 
wo/Id Tfirne aceuiati<>nt trlns ut fully up acainif (he ipte** 
lion— wltal li the state’ In order to umJersbnd these aeciaa- 
Itons. In order <o etandiie Chem and have a fully InlcUlofO* 
attitude toward! them, and not lo eiamine them on hearsay 
bul wctli a llrai opinion of our own. we murf hare a clear idea 
of what the stale is. Here we hate capilalltl slates of every tiod 
and (he theories in ile/enre of Ihejn which were created 
before the war. In order to procreil lo answer the ipiestion 
properly vre must crilicallr esaniine all Ihese doctrines and 
views. 

I have already advised you to turn for help to EnReh book. 
The Origin of the Famlhj, Private Property and the State. 
Tliis l>ook says that every stale in which private property n 
land and tn the means of production exisls, in which capib 
prevails, however democratic it may be, is a capitalist s e. 
a machine used by the capitalists to keep the workinj? c ass 
and the poor peasants in subjection; while universal suffrag** 
a ConstiliienI Assembly, parliament are merely a form, a 
sort of promissory note, which does not alter matters in 
nny essential way. 
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The forrus of ilomiaation of the stale maj' vary, capital 
manifests its power in one way where one form exists, and 
in another way where another form exists — IjuI essenfiallv the 
power is in the hands of capital, whether there are 'Olini; 
(pialificatioos or not, or whether the republic is a democratic 
one or not — in fact the more democratic it is the cruder and 
more cynical is the rule of capitalism. One of file most demo- 
cratic republics in the world is the United States of America, 
yet nowhere (and those who were there after 1905 prolJably 
know iti is the power of capital, the power of a handful of 
billionaires over the whole of society, so crude and so openly 
corrupt as jn America. Once capital exists, it dominates the 
whole of society, and no democratic republic, no form of fran- 
chise can alter the essence of the matter. 

The democratic republic and universal sutTrage were an 
immense progressive advance on feudalism; thej- have enabled 
Ihc proletariat to achieve Its present unity and solidaritv. in 
form those flnn and disciplined ranks which arc waging a sys- 
tematic struggle against capital. Tliere was nothing even ap 
prcuimately resembling this among Ihe peas.Tnt serfs, not to 
*peak of the slaves. The slaves as we know irvolted, rioted, 
itarted civil wars', but they could never create a class-coti- 
•cious majority and parties to lead the struggle, they could not 
clearly realize what they were aiming for, and even in the most 
rerolujiohary moments of history they were always pawns in 
me hands of the ruling classes. The bourgeois republic, par- 
liament, universal suffrage all represent great progress from 
Ihe standpoint of the world development of society. Mankind 
"’Oied towards capitalism, and It was capitalism alone which. 
Jhaoks to urban culture, 'enabled Ihe oppressed class of pro- 
'^aiians to learn to know itself and lo create the world svork- 
|°?<lass movement, the millions of workers who are organ- 
ised all over the world in parties — the Socialist parlies which 
*1^6 consciously leading the struggle of the masses. Without 
Parliamentarism, without elections; this development of the 
forking class would hare been impossible.' That is why all 
Inese things have acquired such great importance in the ever 

Ihe broad masses of people That is w-hy a radical change 
'^''«ms to be so diftlcult. 



It is not only Ihe conscious hypocrifes, scfenfists and priests 
that uphold and defend ibe bourgeois lie that the state is free 
and that it is its duty to defend the interests of all, but also a 
large number of people who sincerely adhere to the old prej- 
udices and who cannot understand the transition from the 
old capitalist society to Socialism. It is not oofy people who are 
directly dependent on the bourgeoisie, not only those who are 
oppressed by the yoke of capital or who have been bribed by 
capital (there are a large number of all sorts of scientists, 
artists, priests, etc., la the service of capital), brri even people 
who are simply under the sway of the prejudice of bourgeois 
liberty that have taken up arms against Bolshevism all over 
the world because of the fact that when it was founded the 
Soviet Republic rejected these bourgeois lies and openly de* 
dared: you say that your slate Is free, whereas In reality, as 
long as there is private properly, your slate, even if it i< a 
democratic republic, is nothing but a machine used by (he 
enpllalisfs to suppress the workers, and the freer Ihe stale, the 
more clearly is this expressed. Examples of this are Switierland 
in Europe and the United Stales in the Americas. Nowhere docs 
capital rule so cynically and ruthlessly, and nowhere ($ (hh 
so apparent, as in these countries, although they are demo- 
cratic republics, no matter how finely they are painted and 
notwithstanding all the talk about labour democracy and the 
equality of all citizens. The fact is that in Switzerland and 
America capital dominates, and ever}’ attempt of Ibe workers 
to achieve the slightest real Impibvemenl in Ihrir condition Is 
Immediately met by civil war. There are fewer soldiers, a 
smaller standing army in these countries — Switrerland has a ^ 
militia and every Swiss has a gun at home, while in America 
there was no standing army until quite recently- -and so when 
there is a strike the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and sup 
presses the strike; and nowhere Is this suppression of ^ 
working-class movement accompanied by such ruthless 
os in Switzerland and in America, and nowhere does the n 
fluence of capital in parliament manifest Itselfa* 
as in these countries. The power of capilal is evotydhing, ' 
stock eschance is ever>-thinff. while parliament and 
marionettes, puppets. . . . Rut the es-es of the workers are 


opened more and more, and the idea of Soviet govirnnient 
spreading wider and wider, especially after the bloody carnage 
through which we have just passed. The necessity for a mer- 
ciless war on ihe capitalists is becoming clearer and clearer 
to the working class. 

Whaiever forms a republic may assume, even the most 
democratic republic, if it is a bourgeois republic, if it retains 
private property in land, mills bnd factories, and if private 
capital keeps the whole of society in wage slavery, that is. if 
it does not carry out what is proclaimed in tlie program of our 
Party and in the Soviet Constitution, then this state is a machine 
^or the suppression of cerPaln people by others 'And wc shall 
place this machine in the bands of Ihe class that is to overthrow 
the power of capital. We shall reject all the old prejudices about 
the state mdaning universal equality. Thai is a fraud, as Jong 
»t there is ezploitaiion there cannot be equality. The landlord 
caonot be the equal of the worker, Ihe hungry mao the equal 
of the full man. The proletariat casts aside the machine which 
"■as called the stale and before which people bowed In super* 
atltlous awe, believing tlie old tales that it means popular rule — 
(he proletariat casts aside this machine and declares that it is 
a bourgeois lie. We liave deprived the capitalists of this machine 
and have taken it over. With this machine, or bludgeon, wc 
shall destroy all ezploltstion. And when the possibility of ex- 
ploilallon no longer exists anywhere in the world, when there 
are no longer owners of land and owners of factories, and 
*hen there is no longer a situation in which some gorge while 
‘fibers starve— -only when the possibility of this no longer exists 
shall we consign this machine to the scrap heap. Then there 
**ll be no stale and no exploiUlion. Such is the view of our 
^Dimunisl Party. I hope that we shall return to this subject 
in subsequent lectures, and return to it again and again. 
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IN THE ERA OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
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I had intended in connection ^nlh the second anniversarj' 
of the Soviet government to tvrile a small pamphlet dealing 
with the subject indicated in the title. But owing to the nish 
of everyday work I have been uoaWe so far In get beyond the 
preliminary preparations for certain of the sections. I have 
therefore decided to try the experiment of a brief, summarised 
exposition of what, In my opinion, are the chief thoughts on 
the subject, A summarized e.xposifion. of course, possesses many 
disadvantages and shortcomings. But perhaps for a short 
article in a journal a modest aim will nevertheless prove achiev- 
able, namely, to present a statement of the problem and the 
groundwork for its discussion l»y the Communists in the various 
countries. 

r 

Theotelically, there can be no doubt that bcisveen capitalism 
and Communism there lies a definite transition period. TJie 
latter cannot but combine the features and properties of both 
these systems of social economy. This transiliosj period cannot 
but be a period of struggle between moribund capilalism and 
nascent Communism — in other words, between capitalism 
which has been defeated but not yef destroyed and Communism 
which has been born but which Is still very feeble. 

The necessity for a svhole historical era distinguished by 
these features of a transition period should Iw obvious not only 
to a Marxist, but to every educated person who is In any degree 
flcguaJnted with the theory of development. Yet all the talk 
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Kie subject of the transition to Socialism which wc Iie.ir fronj 
present-day representbUves of petty-bourgeois democracy (rnd 
such, in spite of their spurious Socialist label, are all the rcpr( 
sealahves of the Second Inlemalional, including such indivi 
Arfi Longuet, Kautsky and Fncdridi 

fir) is marked by complete obliviousncss to tliis obvious 
njlh. Petty-bourgeois democi^is are distinguished by an aver- 
Jmn to the class struggle, by the hope of getting along without 
6 class struggle, by their endeavour to smooth over and 
reconcile, and to take the edge olT sharp corners. Such demo- 
crals therefore either avoid recognizing tlie necessity for a 
ole, historical period of transition from capitalism to Com- 
munism or regard it as their duty to concoct plans for recon- 
'05 Ihc two contending forces, instead of leading the struggle 
0 one of these forces against the other. 

II 

dictatorship of the proletariat must incvitalily 
‘ fir lb certaib particulars from that in the advanced coun- 
*>i owing to the very grc.il backwarclnes.snnd pelly-bourgeoit 
. of our country. Dut the basic forces — and llic Iiasic 

social economy— arc the same in Russia as m any 
opilalist country, so that these peculiarities can opply to only 
^ is not most important 

hese basic forms of social economy are capitalism, petty 
production and Communism. The basic forces are 
fi ooiirgeoisic, the petty bourgeoisie (particularly llic peas 
’’ 5 ^' ®r>d the proletariat. 

. fioonomic system of Russia in the era of the dictatorship 
“fi proletariat represents a struggle of the tint steps of 
s ur communlslically united — within the bounds of a single 
V, — against petty commodity production and capilaiism. 

■fi” ^'as been preserved and is also reviving on llie basis of 
y commodity production. 

la Russia, labour is united communistically for the reason 
firstly, private ownership in the means of production has 
j ” ul^lislied, and. secondly, the proletarian slate power is 
•poizing large-scale produelion on state-owne<l tand and in 
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state-owned enterprises on a national scale, is distributing la- 
bour power among 'the various branches of production and the 
various enterprises, and is distributing to the toilers large 
quantities of articles of consumption belonging to the stale. 

Wc say “the first steps” of Communism in Russia (so spoken 
of also in the program ot our Party adopted in March 1919), 
because all these conditions have been only partially achieved 
in our country, or, to pul il otherwise, the achievement of 
these conditions is only in its early stages. We accompHshed 
instantly, at one revolutionary blow, all that can be instantly 
accomplished in general: for instance, on the first day of the 
dictatorship of the profetpriat, Oictober 26 fNovember 8], 1917, 
private property in land was abolished without compensation 
to the large owners; the large landowners were eipropriated. 
Within the space of a few months practically all the large 
capitalists, owners of mills and factories, joint-stock companies, 
banks, railways, and so forth, were also expropriated without 
compensation. The state organization of large-scale production 
in industry and the transition from “workers' control” to 
“workers' administration” of factories, mills and railways— 
lhal, la the main, has already been accomplished; but in re* 
lation to agriculture it had only Just begun ("staie farms,” f.e-t 
large farms organized by the workers’ sfate-owned land). 
Similarly, we have only /usf begun the organizatton of varloui 
forms of co-operative societies of small husbandmen as a 
transition from petty commodity agriculture to Communist 
ogriculture,* The same must be said of the slate organlialioa 
of the distribution of products in place of. private trade, fe., 
the state collectton and state delivery of grain to the cities and 
of industrial products to the countryside. Available slalisliea 
data on tliis question will be given below. 

Peasant farming continues lo be petty commodity 
tion. Here we have an extremely broad and profotmdfy and 
firmly rooted basis for capitallsin. On this basis capllahsm 


* Tti« iiuml«r of (taW farsn* a 


} tgrieallurtl cojumunf* in 


Rtisaia Binounli lo approsimateljr 3.S3C •>•'1 u 

.1 ..M Ob, Central SUllitIcal 

• cemmanel. »'•' 


xmmlirr of “affrieuJIoraJ artels'* to S.OTC. - 
at present roaklng an exact eeusaa of afl alale fartni and 
ma/ts wfff fo InMim ■♦rfaWe .Voi-e»I»r J 91 V. 
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been preserved and is again reviving, locked in a Litter struggle 
with CommuDism. The forms of this struggle are bag-trading 
and ptofileciing, as against the state coUection ot gram (and 
other products) and the state distribution of products in general. 

Ill 

We shall cite concrete data in illustration of these abstract 
llieorclical propositions. 

According to the figures of Komprod (the Peoples' Coin- 
missariat of Food), stale collections of grain in Russia between 
August 1, 1917, and August 1. 1018, amounted to about 
30,000,000 poods and in the following year to about 1 10,000,000 
{>oods. During the first three months of the nest cottcction 
campaign (1919-20) the total collections will presumably attain 
In ahoul 45,000,000 poods, as against 37,000,000 poods for the 
same months (August-Oclober) in 1918. 

These figures obviously speak of a slow bul steady improse- 
thURt in tlie slate of atTalrs from the point of view of the victory 
of Communism over capitalism. Tliis improvement is being 
achieved in spite of the incredible difficulties of the civil war 
'^liieh is being organized by Russian and foreign capilahsis, 
harnessing all the forces of Ihe strongest powers in the 
world. 

Therefore, in spile of the lies ond slanders of the bourgeoisie 
of all countries and of their confessed and unconfessed hench- 
men (the ‘'Socialists" of the Second International), one thing 
remains bejond dispute, viz., that from the point of view of 
the basic economic problems, Ihe viclory ol Communism over 
Capitalism is assured for our dictatorship of the proletariat. 
All over the world the bourgeoisie b raging and fuming against 
RoUhevisra and is organizing milvtary espeditioas. plots, etc., 
‘gainst the Dolshesiks just because it fully realizes lliat our 
success In reconsiructing our socbl economy Is iaesitahle, that 
Ir, presided we are not crushed by military force. And they 
are not managing lo crusli us in thb way. 

The extent of our success over capitalism in the short lime 

hase had at our disposal, and amidst the incredible dlffi- 
cuilies under nhich we hare l»ecn obliged lo function, will 
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be seen from Ihe foUowuij summarized figures. The Central 
Statistical Board has just prepared statistics for the press regard* 
ing the production and consumption of grain, not, it is true, 
for the whole of Soviet Russia, but for twenty-six of her prov- 
inces. 

The results are as follows: 
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Thin, approximately half the amount of grain supplied to 
the cities Is provided by the Commissariat of Food and the 
other half by the profiteers. Tlib same proportion Is reveaW 
by a careful investigation, made in 1918, of the food consiim*'* 
by city workers. In this connection It should lie borne In 
that for bread supplied by Ihe slate the worker pays onf /i/n 
of what he pays the profiteer. Tlic profiteering price for 
is ten times greater Ilian the slate price. That Is svliaf is revea 
hy a earefui int’esl'igalion ol workers’ budgets. 
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IV 

If one carefully reflects on the flgurcs quoted, one liiuls 
that they present an exact picture of the fundamental features 
of present-day economy in Russia. 

The toilers have been emancipated from the age-old oppres- 
sors and exploiters, the landlords and the capilalisis. This step 
in the direction of real freedom and real equality, a step wliich 
for its extent, its size, its rapidity, is without parallel in the 
world, is ignored iiy the followers of the bourgeoisie (including 
the pelly-bourgcois democrats), who talk of freedom and equal- 
ity, meaning parliamentary bourgeois democracy, which they 
falsely declare to be "democracy” in general, “pure democ- 
racy’’ (Kautsky). 

But the toilers arc concerned only with real equality and 
with real freedom (freedom from the landlords and the capital- 
Uts), and that is why lhe> stand so firmly for So'lel power 

In this peasant country it was the peasants as a whole who 
vere the first In plu, who gained (he most and g,imed immedi- 
ately from the uiclatorship of the proletariat. The peasant in 
Hussia starved under the landlords and the capitalists. Tlirough- 
out the long centuries of our history, the peasant has never 
}'ct liad the opportunity of working for himself: he slancd, 
while suncndcring hundreds of millions of poods of grain to 
llie Capitalists, for the cities and for foreign deltsrry. OnI> 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat has the ]>casaiit. for 
l/ie first lime, begun to work for himself and feed belter Iftnn 
Ihe city dweller. Tlic peasant has seen real freedom for the first 
Ihue — freedom to cat hisbread, freedom from slarsation. In the 
distribution of the land, as wc know, equality has been estab- 
lished to a maximum tlegree: in the s'ast majority of easA-» the 
peasanU are dividing the Land according to the numlnr of 
''moiilbs.’** 

Socialism means the aliolition of classes. 

In order to abolish classes one must, firstly, overthrow the 
landlords and capitalists. That part of our task lias fieen 

* !■*.. Il.e nuiiit>rr ot IndiTUiialt Iwlonsins to n(h prAtsot Imhbm- 
>-"M — Eit 
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ficcomplislicd, but It ij only a part, and moreover, not the moSt 
dir/lciiK pari. In order fo aboIUfi classes one must, secondly, 
abolish the dilTcrcncc between workingman and peasant, one 
must male them oil inorkers. T^fs cannot be done all at ono*. 
This task is incomparably more difficult and will of necessity 
be a protracted one. This task cannot be accomplished by 
overthrowing a class. It can be solved only by the organizational 
reconstruction of the whole social economy, by a transition 
from individual, dlsuniled, petty commodity prodaciion to 
large-scale social production. This transition must of necessity 
be extremely protracted. This transition may only be delayed 
and complicated by hasty and incautious administrative legis- 
lation. The Iransition can be acedmied only by aUordiagsvcli 
assistance to the peasant as will enable him to improve bis 
whole technique of agriculture immeasurably, to reform it 
radically. i" 

In order to solve the second and most difftcull part of the 
problem, the proletariat, after having defeated the bourgeoisie, 
must unswervingly conduct its policy towards the peasantry 
along the following fundameotal lines: the proletariat must 
separate, demarcate the peasant toller from the peasant owner, 
the peasant worker from the peasant huckster, the peasant who 
labours from the peasant who profiteers. 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of Socialism. 

And it is not surprising that the Sociaiisls in word but 
petty-bourgeois democrats in deed {the Martovs, the Chernovs, 
the Kautskys, and so on) do not understand this essence of 
Socialism. 

The demarcation we here refer to is extremely difficult, 
for in actual life all the features ot the "peasant," however 
different they may be, however contradictory they may be, a^ 
fused into one whole. Nevertheless, demarcation is possib e. 
not only is it possible, bill it Inevitably follows fro™ ® 
conditions of peasant economy and peasanl life. The toilmg 
peasant has for ages been oppressed by the landlor s, c 
capii.'ilists, the hucksters and the profiteers and by their sla r, 
including even the most democratic bourgeois repu ic . 
Throughout the ages the toiling peasanl has cherished * ^ 
and enmity towards the oppressors and the eiploifen, an 
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"educalion,” engendered by the conditions of life, compel the 
peasant to seek for an aliiance with the workers against the 
capitalist and against the profiteer and trader. Yet at the same 
lime, economic conditions, the conditions of commodity pro- 
duction, inevitably turn the peasant (not always, but in the vast 
majority of cases) into a huckster and profiteer. 

The statistics quoted above teveaJ a striking difference 
between the peasant toiler and the peasant profiteer That 
peasant who during 1DI8-19 delivered to the hungry workers 
of the cities 40,000,000 poods of grain at fiscd stale prices, 
who delivered this grain to the state organs in spite of all the 
shortcomings of the latter, shortcomings which are fully real- 
ised by the workers’ government, hut which ate unavoidable in 
the first period of the transition to Socialism, that peasant is 
a toiling peasant, a comrade on an equal fooling with the 
Socialist worker, Ills faithful ally, hb own brolher in the figltf 
Bgatnst the yoke of capital. WTiereas that peasant wJio clan 
deslinely sold 40,000,000 poods of grain at ten limes the state 
r^tec, taking ad\Antagc of the need and hunger of the city 
worker, deeels-iog the stale. ever>'where increasing and’crealing 
deceit, robbery and fraud— that peasant is n profiteer, the ally 
of the capitalist, the class enemy of the worker, an exploiter 
For whoever possesses a surplus of grain gathered from land 
belonging to the whole slate with the help of implements in 
whicli in one w.ny or another is embodied the labour not only 
cf the peasant but also of the worker and so on. whoever 
possesses a surplus of grain and profiteers in that grain is an 
crploller of the hungry worker. 

You arc violators of freedom, equality and democracy — they 
shout at us on all hands, pointing lo tlie inequality of the 
worker and the peasant under our constitution, lo the dispersal 
of the Consliluenl Assembly, lo the forcible confiscation of 
surplus grain, and so forth. We reply: Kever la the world has 
there been a stale which has done so much to remove the 
actual Inequality, the actual lack of freedom from which the 
toiling peasant has sulTercd for centuries. But we shall never 
rreognire equality with the peasant profiteer, just as we do 
not recognize •‘cquahty*’ between Iheciploilcr and the eiploit* 
cd, between the full and the hungry, and the •’freedom” of the 
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former lo rob the latter. And those educated people who refuse 
to recognize this dilTcrence we shall treat as Whitcgiiards, even 
though they may call themselves dcmocrnts, Socialists, Inter- 
nationalists, Kautskys, Chernovs and Martovs. 

V 

Socialism means the aboHUoi) of classes. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But 
classes cannot be abolished all at once. 

And classes reoiain and tui/I remain in the era of the dicta' 
torship of the proletariat. When classes disappear the dictator- 
ship will become unnecessary. Without (he dictatorship of the 
proletariat they wilt not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but In (he era of the tliclalorililp 
of (lie proletariat eoerp class has undergone a change, and the 
relations between the classes have also changed. The class 
struggle does not disappear under the dictatorship of ihe prole* 
lariat; It merely assumes different forms. 

Undiir capitalism tlie proletariat was on oppressed class, n 
class deprived of all ownership In Ihe means of producllon; it 
was the only class which stood directly ami completely oppowd 
to the bourgeoisie, and therefore it otone was capable of being 
resolulionary lo the ver>‘ end. Having overthrown the bourgeoi- 
sie and conciucred political power, the proletariat has become 
(lie rulin'/ class; it Jiolds the power of Ihe stale, it has the dis- 
posal of Ihe means of production, which have now become 
iocial, it leads the wavering and Uilermedlary elements and 
classes; tt crushes Ihe growing energy of resistance of the ex- 
ploiters. All tfiese are tpteifie (asks of the class struggle, (a»W 
sshich ttie proletariat formerly did not set itself, and could not 
have set itself 

The class of rsploilers, the landlords and capitalists, b*’ 
not disappeared under the diclalorshlp of the proletariat; ani 
it cannot disappear all at once. Tlie exploiters have been 
smashed, but not destroyed. Tliey atill have an tnterrialioMl 
base in the form of international capital, a htuneU of * '*e • 
Uicy represent. Tliey ilill retain a part of the meant of pro<Juc- 
lion, tliey stdJ bare money, Itiey atill liase vail social fona 
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lions. Jus! because they base been defeafed, fJieir energy of 
resistance has increased a hundred and tiwusandfold. The 'art" 
of state, military and economic administration gives llieni a 
siipcriorily, and a very great superiority, so that (heir impor- 
tance is incomparably greater Ilian Uietc numerical strength 
among the population would warrant. The class struggle waged 
by the overlhrown exploiters against the triumphant vanguard 
of the e.rploiled, i.e., against the proletariat, has become in- 
comparably more biller. And it cannot be otherwise m the case 
of a revolution, if this conception is not replaced {as it is by 
fill the heroes of the Second International) by reformist 
illusions. 

Finally, Ihe peasantry, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, 
r^cupies a halfway, intermediary pavilion even under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat: on the one hand, it consists 
o' a fairly large (and in backward Russia vast) mass of toilers 
united by llie common aim of the toilers to emancipate tliem- 
scivea fioju ji,g landlord and Ihe capitalist; on the other hand. 
■I consists of disunited small masters, property onners and 
I^raders. Such an economic |K>sition inevitably causes vacillations 
wi^eeci the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. And in view of 
Ihe acute form which llie struggle between these latter lias 
sssumed, In view of Ihe incredibly severe break-up of all social 
felalions, and in view of Ihc great allachmenl of the peasants 
snd Ihe pclly bourgeoisie generally to Ihe old. the routine and 
lUe unchangeable, it is only natural that we sliould inevitably 
^od them swinging from one side to Ihc other, that wc shoul^ 
find them wavering, changeable, unccrlain, and so on. 

The task of the proletariat in relation to this class— or lo 
Ihese social elements— is to lead it and lo sirive to establish 
'Is influence over 11. Tlic proletariat must lead the vacillating 
snd Unstable. 

ff we compare all the basic forces and classes and their 
nlcrrclations. as modifieil Itv the dictatorship of the prolclarist. 
ve shall realirc how unutterably nonsensical and theoretically 
I^P'id Is the common pctty-l>ourpeois idea, shared by all 
■fl'resenlalivcs of the Second Infcmalional, that the transition 
0 Socialism is possible "by means of democracy" in general. 
fundaTnentai source of this error lies In the prejudiee 



inlicrifed from flie bourgeoisie as lo the absolute, classless 
iialurc of “democracy.” As a matter of fact, democracy itself 
passes into an entirely new phase under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, wliilc the class struggle is raised to a higher level 
and dominates over each and every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality and democracy u ia 
foci but a stereotyped rcpelitioa of conceptions which are only 
a cast from the relations of commodity production. To attempt 
to solve the concrete problems of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat by means of such general talk is to accept the theories 
and principles of the bourgeoisie all along the line. From the 
point of view of the proletariat, the question can be put only 
in the following way; freedom from the oppression of which 
class? equality between which classes? democracy based on 
private property, or on the struggle for the abolition of private 
properly? — and so forth. 

Long ago Engels in his Anfi*Ddhr//ip explained that the 
conception of equality is a cast from the relations of commod- 
ity production and becomes transformed into a prejudice if 
equality is not understood lo mehn the aheh’/fon e/ c/osses. This 
elementary trull) regarding the distinction between the hour* 
geois democratic and the Socialist* conceptions of equality 
is constanily being forgotten. Dut if it is not forgotten, It 
becomes obvious that fay overthrowing the bourgeoisie the 
proletariat takes a decisive step towards the abolition of classes, 
and that in order to complete the process the proletariat must 
continue ils class struggle, making use of the apparatus o 
state power and of all methods of combating, Innuencing an 
bringing pressure lo bear on the overthrown bourgeoisie an 
the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. 

(To fte fontfnoetfj^ 
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IrninlnR nn«I rdnrallon of llii- jouflj mini proceed from Ih? 
ttinlrri.il ll»al l•r({u(■.'llf|r(l l» nt Uy tlm oI<I socJely. We an 
l»ull<l Comni>i»i^>t) only frotti the sum of knowled^’c. orpanua* 
Hon^ and in^IHiiliont. only wllli ihr jlock of Imman forcM 
atul mean» tliat were l>e<|uralhni lo m J)y llip old %oc5ely. Ord? 
l»y radically rornoiddins ll»c Icacldny. orpaniialion and fraicin? 
of iJic jotilli ^liall we Im* aMc lo cntiire lhat Ihe fMnll of Ih® 
cfTorl? of llic younger ftmcralion will Lc llie creafion of a sneUtj 
Ilia! will l»c iintikp Ilic old joclcly, i.e., a Communist society. 

That is wjiy we must deal In detail with the question of 
wlial wc should Irach the youth and how Ihc youth should 
learn If it really wants to justify the name of Communist youth, 
and how it should he trained so ns to t)C able lo complete aod 
perfect what sve have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would seent 
to be lhat the Youth l.eapue. and the youth that wants to pas' 
to Communism as a svhole. should learn Communism. 

nut this reply — "learn Communism"-— is loo general, 
do we need In order lo Icam Communism? What must b* 
singled out from the smn of general knowledge lo acquim * 
knowledge of Communism? Here a number of dangers a^* 
which often confront us when Ihc task of learning CoxnmuaisJO 
is presented incorrcclly. or when il is Inlerprefed too oaf 
sidcdly. 

Naturally, the first thought lhat enters one’s mind is that 
learning Communism means imbibing the sum of knowledge 
lhat is conlained in Communist textbooks, pamphlets aaa 
books. But such a definilion of the study of Communism woul 
be too crude and inadequate. 

If the study of Communism consisted solely in imbihio. 
what is contained in Communist books and pamphlets, we 
might all loo easily obtain Communist text-jugglers or rag 
garls, and this would very often cause us harm and dama^- 
because such people, having learned by rote what is f 

in Communist books and pamphlets would be incapa e 
combining this knowledge, and would be unable to ac m 
way Communism really demands. ' 

' One of the greatest evils and misfortunes bequeathed 
by Jheold capitaVist sociely is Vhe compile • dWorceme 
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human society, not ignoring a sin^c point. He reshaped every- 
thing that had hcen created by human thought, criliozed it. 
tested it on the working'dass niovemcni, and drew conclusions 
which people restricted by bourgeois limits or bound by bour- 
geois prejudices could not draw. 

This is what sve must bearjn mind when, for example, we 
talk about proletarian culture. Unless ne dearly understand 
that only by an exact knowledge of the culture created by the 
whole development of mankind and that only by reshaping 
this culture can a proletarian culture be built, we shall not be 
able to solve this problem. 

Prolelarlan culture Is not something that has sprung nobody 
knows whence, it is not an invention of those who call them- 
selves experts in proletarian culture. Tlial is all nonsense. Pro- 
letarian culture must be the result of a natural development of 
the stores of knowledge which mankind b.is accumulated under 
the yoke of capitalist society, landlord society and bureau- 
cratic society. 

Ail these roads and paths have led, are lending, and con- 
tinue to lead to proletarian culture, in the same way as political 
economy, reshaped by Marx, showed us what human society 
must come to, showed us the transition Id the class struggle, 
lo the beginning of <lic proletarian revoluilon. 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth and 
certain advocates of o new system of education attacking the 
old school and s.sying that it w-as a school of cramming, wo 
say to them that we must take what was good from the old 
school. 

Wc must not take from the oM school the srslom of loading 
young people’s minds with an immense antount of knowledge, 
nine-tenths of which was nseless and one-tentl» distorted. But 
this docs not moan that we can confine ourselves lo Communist 
conclusions and loam only Communist slogans. You will not 
create Communism that way. You can become a Communis! 
enty by enriching your mind with the knowledge of all the 
Ireasures creatcxl by manktod. 

We do not neetl cramming; but we do need to develop and 
perfeci the mind of every student by a knowledge of the prin- 
cipal facts. For Communism would become a void, a mere sign- 



board, and a Comtniini^t would become a mere braggart, if all 
the knowledge he has obtained were not digested In his mind. 
You must not only assimilate this knowledge, you must as* 
similatc if crflieally, so as not to cram your mind with useless 
lumber, but cnricli it with all those facts that are indispensable 
to the modern man of education. 

If a Communist took it into hi* heat! to boast about his 
Communism because of the ready-made conclusions he had 
acquired, without putting in a great deal of serious and hard 
work, without understanding the facts which he must examine 
critically, he wouid be a very deplorable Communist. Such su- 
perficiality would be decidedly fatal. If 1 know lhat I know 
little, I shall strive to {earn more; but it a man says that he 
is a Communist and that he need know nothing thoroughly, he 
will never he anything like a Communist. 

The old school turned out servants needed by the capitalists- 
the old school transformed men of science into men who had 
to write and say what pleased the capiblisis. Therefore we 
must abolish ft. But does the fact that we must abolish ib 
destroy it. mean that we must not take from it all that man* 
kind has accumulated for the benefit of man? 

Does U mean (hat it Is not our duly to distinguish between 
what was necessary for capitalism and what is necessary for 
Communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods that were 
employed in bourgeois, society in opposition to the will of (he 
niajority by the class-conscious discipline of the workers and 
peasants, who combine hatred of the old society with the de* 
terminafion, ability and readiness to unite and organise their 
forces for this fight, in order to transform the wills of millions 
and hundreds of millions of people, disunited, dispersed an 
.scattered oi-er the territory of a huge country, into a sing e 
will; for without this single will we shall inevitably be e 
feated. Without this solidarily. without this conscious discipl 

of the workers and peasants, our cause will be hopeless. 

out this we shall be unable to beat !he rnpitalists and farm- 
lords of the whole world. Wc shall not even consolid.ife me 
foundation, let alone build n new Communisf srwiely on ' 
foundation. 
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Similarly, VfliiJe lejeclins Ihe old school, while cherishing 
a legUimale aad essential haired for the old school, while priz- 
ing Ihe readiness lo destroy the old school, we must realize 
that In place of Ihe old system of tuition, in place of the old 
cramming system. Ihe old drill system, we must pul Hie abilitv 
to take tiie sum of human knowledge, and to lake it in sucli a 
way that Communism shall not be something learned by rote, 
but something that you yourselves have thought over, that it 
shall consist of the conclusions which are inevitable from the 
standpoint of modern edneation. 

That is the way we must present the main tasks when 
speaking of the task of learning Communism. 

In order lo explain this to you, and as an approach to the 
qncslion of how to learn, f shall lake a practical example You 
all know that after the milifarv tasks, the tasks connected with 
Ihe defence of Ihe republic, wc arc now being confronted wllli 
econonpe tasks 

We know that Communist society cannot be built up unless 
we regenerate Industry and ogpicullurc, and these must not be 
regenerated in the old way. They must be regenerated on a 
modern basis. In accordance with the last word in science. You 
know that this basis Is electricity, and that only when the whole 
Country, all branches of industry and agriculture have been 
electrified, only when you have mastered this task will you be 
able to build up for yourselves the Communist society which 
the older generation cannot build up- 

We are confronted wHh the task of economically regener- 
ating the whole country, of reorganUiog and restoring both 
agriculture and industry on a modem technical basis which 
rests on modern science and technology, on electricity. 

You realize perfectly well that niilerale people cannot 
lackle elecjrification, and even mere literacy is not enough. It 
is not enough to understand what electricity is; if is necessarv 
lo know how to apply it technically lo induslrj and to acri- 
cullure. and to the various branches of industry and agricul- 
ture. We must learn this ourselves, and must teach it to the 
whole of the younger generation of toilers. 

Tliis is the task that confronts every class-conscious Com- 
•nunisf, every young person who regards himself as a Com* 
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inunisl and who clearly undenlands JJial hy joining Jke VoJing 
Communisl League lie has pledged himiclf lo help the Party 
to build Communism and to help the whole younger generation 
to create a Communist society. He must realize that he can 
create it only on the basis of modern cdticaPon; and if he does 
not acquire this education Communism srill remain a pious 
wish. 

The task of the old generation was to overthrow the hour* 
geoisie. The main task in fbelr diy was lo crillcJre the hour 
gcoisie, lo arouse hatred of ihc bourgeoisie among the masses, 
to develop class conscioiisne&s and Ihc hhilily to unite fhefr 
forces. 

Tlie new generation is confronted with a much more com* 
plicated task. N'ot only have you to combine all your forcfs to 
uphold the power of ihc workers and pciisanli against the at- 
tacks of the capitalists. That you must do. That you have 
clearly understood and It is diillnclly perceived by every Com* 
munls't. Hut it is not enough. * 

Vou must build up a Communist society, /n many respecli 
the first half of Ihe work has J»een done. Tlie old order lias 
been destroyed, as It <leserved lo be. it has been transformed 
into a heap of rwlni. as if deserved lo !«•. Tije ground has been 
clearca. and on this ground the young Communist generalinn 
must build a Cominuntvt aoctely. 

Vou are fared with the task of ronsiniction. and you fan 
cope with j| only bv mastering all modern knowledge, only If 
you are able to transform Communiim from rraily*made, 
memorized formulas, counsels, recipes, prescriptions and pro- 
grams into that living filing wliteh unites your fm/nr<n.tfe 
work and only If >oii are aMe fo transform Communism In n 
a guide for your practical work. 

Ttiw Is the task by wtikh yon ihwitd f>e g«I.I'-*l.In edurnf- 
tng. training and rousing the whole of the younger genefalion 
Vou niust the foremost among the mlffions of bu/t W* * 
Communlsl soriely. wtdeh ere^ jouogman amt young svomsn 
should be , 

t'c.’ess vou enbif the whole irwir of young svorieM i«'» 
peasant* in Ihe works of buUmg Communiim. yo'l w'H O'' 
i'cdd a Of-nmun'sl soeiely. 
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This naturally brings me to tbe question how we should 
teach Communism and what the specific features of our 
methods sliould be. 

Here, first of all, I will deal with the question of Comtaunist 
ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. The task of 
the Youth League is to organize its practical activities in such 
a way that, hy learning, organizing, uniting and fighting, its 
members should train themselves and all those who look to it 
as a leader, it should train Communists. The whole object of 
training, educating and teaebing liic youth of today should 
be to imbue them with Communist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as Communist ethics? Is there such 
a thing as Communist morality? Of course, there is, It is often 
Blade 10 appear that we have no ethics of our own: and very 
often the bourgeoisie accuse us Communisis of repudiating nil 
ethics. This is a inetliod of shufOing (concepts, of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the workers and peasants. 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and xnoraiiiy? 

In llie sense that it is preached by (he bourgeoisie, who 
derived elhics from God's conimandmenls. We. of course, say 
Ikal we do not believe in God, and that we know perfectly well 
(hat the clergy, the landlords and the bourgeoisie spoke in the 
name of God in pursuit of their own iolercsls as exploiters. Or 
instead of deriving ciliics from the commandments of morality, 
from the commandments of Cod, they derived them from ideal- 
ist or semi-idealist phrases, which olways amounted to samC' 
tiling very similar to God's commandments. 

We repudiate all morality derived from non-human and 
non-class concepts. We say that it is a deception, a fraud, a 
befogging of the minds of the workers and peasants in the In- 
terests of the landlords and capilalisls. 

We say that our morality is entirely subordinaled to the in- 
(crests of the class struggle of the proletariat. Our morality Is de- 
rived from the interests of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

Tlie old society was baseil on tlic oppression of the work- 
ers and peasants by the landlords and capilalisls. We had to 
destroy this, we had to oserlhiow llicni; but for this we had 
'o create unity. God will not create such unity 
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Tliij unily could he created only by /aeforjes and work- 
shops. only by the proletariat, traiaed and roused from its long 
sluinhiT^ Only wJien that rtass was formed did the mass move- 
nicnl begin whicli led to wlial we see now — the victory of tlie 
prolcinrian rev olution in one of the weakest of countries, which 
for three years has been resbiing the onslaught of the bour- 
geoisie of the whole world. 

And we see that the proletarian revolulioa b growing all 
over the world. We now say, on the basb of experience, that 
only ibe jiroielariat could have created that compact force 
wJiich the disunited and scattered peasantry are following and 
which has withstood all the onslaughts of the exploiters. Only 
this class can help the toiling masses to unite, rally their ranks 
and dcrmitcly defend, defiaitcly consolidate and defmilely build 
up Comniunbt society. 

That is why we say that for us there b no sneb thing as 
morality apart from humaa society; it is a fraud. Morality Sot 
us is subordinated to the ioleresis of the class struggle of the 
prolctari.at. 

Wlial does lliis class struggle mean? It means overthrowing 
(he ts.ar, overthrowing the capitalists, abolishing the capital- 
ist class. 

And what are classes in general? Classes are vvhat permits 
one section of society to appropriate the labour of the other 
section. 

If one section of society appropriates all the land, we have 
a landlord class and a peasant class. If one section of society 
possesses the milts and factories, shares and capital, while an 
other section works in these factories, we have a capitalist class 
and a proletarian class. 

It was not di/iicult to drive out Ibe tsar — that regvured only 
a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out the landlords 
that was done in a few monibst Nor was it very difficult to 
drive out the capitalists. . 

But it is incomparably more difficult to abolish 
we still have the division into workers and peasants. B/" 
peasant is settled on his separate plot of land and appropria 
superfluous grain, that is. grain that he does not need for aim 
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self or for his catlle, while the rest ol the people ha\e to go 
without bread, tlien the peasant becomes an exploiter. The 
more grain he clings to, fhe more profitable he finds it; as for 
Ihe rest, let them starve. He says to himself: “The more th“y 
starve the dearer I can sell this gram.” 

Everybody must work according to a common plan, on 
comnsoQ land, in common mills and factories and under com- 
mon management. Is it easy to bring this about? You see that 
It is not as easy as driving; out Ihe fsar, the landlords and the 
capitalists, fn order to achieve this tlie proletaiiat must re- 
educate, re-train a section of Ihe peasantry, it must win over 
to its side those who arc toiling peasants, ui order to crush itn 
resistance of those peasants who are ricli and are profiting by 
the poverty and want of Ihe rest. 

Hence the task, of the protelarum struggle is not completed 

the fact that we liavc overthrown Ihe tsar and ha'e driven 
out the landlords and capitalists; and Us completion is the task 
of the system we call the dictatorship of Ihe proletanat. 

The class struggle is still conliouiog; it has merely changed 
11$ forms. U u the class struggle of the proletariat to prevent 
■he return of the old exploiters, to unite the scattered masses 
of unenUghtened peasants into oiu* union. Tlie duss vtruggit 
‘$ continuing uod it vs our task to subordinate ah interests to 
■his struggle. 

And we subordinate our Coraoiumst morahty to this task. 
'Ye say: morality is vvh:it serves to destroy tlie old exploiting 
society and to unite all the toilers around the prolelan.it, which 
is creating a new. Communist society. 

Communist moralilv is the morality which serves tliis slrug- 
Sle, which unites the toilers against alt cxpioilalion, againvl 
oil small property; for small property puls into the liaiidv 
of one person what has born created by the lalmur of the whole 
of society. 

The land in our country is conunon properly. 

Sul suppose I take a piece of this common proi>crly and 
grow on it twice as much grain as I need and profiteer in the 
surplus^ Suppose 1 argue that the more starving pe*>pte lliere 
®re the more they will pay? Would I liien he I>elia(ing like a 

Communist? 
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Ifie proletarians and the toilers are waging against the old ex- 
ploiting society. 

When people talk to us about morality, we say. for the 
Communist, morality lies rnh’rcly in this compact, united dis- 
cipline and conscious mass struggle against the exploiters. We 
do not bcliesc in on eternal morality, and we expose all the 
fables about morality. 

Morality serves the purpose of helping human society to 
rise to a higher level and to get rid of the exploitation of la- 
bour. 

To achieve this wc need the younger generation which be- 
gan to aw-aken to conscious life in the midst of the dUciplioed 
and desporale struggle against the bourgeoisie In this strug- 
gle it is training genuine Communists, it must subordinate to 
this struggle and link up willi it every step in its studies, 
education and iralntng. 

The training of (he Communist youth must not consist of 
senilmcntat speeches and moral precepts. This is not training. 

^Vhen people sea liow their fathers and mothers live under 
Ihe yoke of ilie landlords and capitalists, when (hey themselves 
siperlcnce the sufferings that befall those who start the struggle 
against the exploiters, when they sec what sacrifices the con- 
tinuation of (his struggle entails in order to defend what has 
been won, and when they see what freniled foes the landlords 
and capitalists are — they are (rained in this environment to 
become Communists. 

The basis of Communist moratily is the struggle for the 
consolidation and completion of Communism. Thai is also the 
basis of Communist training, cducatvon, and teaching. Tliat is 
fho reply to the question how Communism should be learnt. 

We would not believe in leaching, training and education 
if they were confined only to the school and were divorced 
from the storm of tife. As long as the v\orkers and peasants 
are oppressed by the landlords and capitalists, and as long as 
Ibe schools remain in the hands of the landlords and capilalists, 
the young generation will rcroain blind and ignorant. 

But our school must impart to the youth the fundamentals 
of knowledge; it must train them in the ability to work out 
Bommunisl views independently; it must make educated people 
30-660 



of llicin, At tlie same time, as long as people attend school, 
it must make tliem parlicipanCs in the struggle for emancipa- 
tion from the exploiters. 

TJie Young Communist League will Justify its name as the 
League of the young Communist generation when it links up 
every step in its teaching, training and education with par- 
ticipation in the general struggle of all the toilers against the 
exploiters. For you know perfectly well that as long as Russia 
remains the only workers’ republic, while the old bourgeois 
system exists in the rest of the world, we shall be weaker than 
they, we shall be under the cooslant menace of a new attack; 
and that only if we learn (o be solid and united shall we win 
in the furtlier struggle and — having gained strength — become 
really invincible. 

Thus, to be a Communist means that you must organize 
and unite the whole rising generation and set an example of 
training and discipline in this struggle. Then you will be able 
to start building the edifice of Communist society and bring If 
to completion. 

In order to make this clearer (o all 1 will quote an example. 
We call ourselves Communists. 


What Is a Communist? 

Communist is a Latin word. Communist is derived from 
the word “common.” Communist society is a society in which 
all things— the land, the factories— arc owned in common. 
Communism means working in common. 


Is it possible to work in common if each one works sepa- 
rately on liis own plot of land? Work in common cannot 
be Lrouglit about all at once. It does not drop from the skies. 
It comes by toil and siilTering, 11 is created in the course of 
struggle. Old books arc of no use here; no one will believe 
them. One’s own living experience is required. 

When Kolchak and Denikin advanced from Siberia and the 
South the peasants were on their side. They did not like Bo 
shevism because the Bolsheviks Ipok their grain at a x ^ 
price. But when the peasants in Siberia and the Ukraine ex 
perienced the rule of Kolchak and Denikin, they rea ire • 
they had only one alternative; either to go to the Mpltahst. an 
he would at once hand them over into slavery to the lawdlot 
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or to follow the worker, who, it is true, did not promise a land 
flowing wilh milk and honey, who demanded iron discipflnj 
'and firmness in an arduous struggle, but who would lead 
(hem out of enslavement to the capiialisis and landlords. 

When even the ignorant peasants realized and saw this 
from Iheir own eiperience they became conscious adherents 
of Communism, who !iad passed through a stern school. It is 
such e.xperience that must form tlie basis of all the acltsilics 
of the Young Communist League. 

I have replied to the question what we must learn, what we 
must lake from the old school and from the old science. ] will 
now try to answer the question how this must he learnt. The 
answer is: only by inseparably linking every step in the activ- 
ities of the school, every step m Iralning, education and teach- 
ing, with (he struggle of all (he loiters against Ihe exploiters 

1 will quote a few examples from the experience of the 
work of some of the youth organisations to illustrate how this 
training in Communism should proceed. 

Everybody is talking about abolishing illiteracy, You know 
that a Communist society cannot be built in an illiterate coun- 
try. It Is not enough for Ihe Soviet government to issue an order, 
or for the Party to issue a particular slogan, or to assign a cer* 
lain number of the best workers to this work. The younger 
generation itself must lake up this work. 

Communism consists in (be youdi, the )Oung men aod 
women who belong io (be Voulh League, saying: Tliis is our 
job; we shall unite and go into Ihe rural districts to abolisli 
illiteracy, so that there shall be no illiterates among our ris- 
ing generation. We are trying to gel Ihe rising generation tc 
devote its activities to this work. 

You know that if ss ill not be possible Io (r.msform ignorant, 
illiteraie Tiussia into a literate country quickly. Dut if the Youlh 
League sets to work on this job, if alt the young people wort 
for the benefit of all, the League, which lias a memlicrship of 
fOO.OOO young men and women, w'ilj he cniilled to call itself 
a Young Communist League. Another task of the League is, 
fiber having ocquired any particular knowledge, to help those 
ioung people who cannot liberate themselves from the dark- 
uess of illiteracy by their own efforts. 

SO* 
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am pari of Ihe great army of free labour, and I can build up 
my life wilhout the landlords and capilalisis, I can cslablhh 
the Communist system. 

The Young Communist League must train everybody Id 
conscious and disciplined labour while tlicy arc still young, 
from (he age of fwch*e. 

That is what will enable lis to count on the problems that 
are now confronting us being solrwl, 

Wc must reckon that not less than ten years will be required 
for the cleclrificalion of the country, so that our Impoverlshctl 
land m.'iv be served by llio latest achievements of technology. 

And so. the generation which is now (Iflecn ye.irs old, atid 
which in ten or twenty years’ lime wilt he living in Commiinlsl 
-society, nutst arrange nil their riliientionni tasks in siieh a way 
that every d.ay. In esery vUbge nnd in every city, Ihe young 
people shall engage In the pracllenl solution of mme proWcfn 
of common lahoiir, even though the smallest, even though the 
simplest. 

To llie esteiit Ihat this Is stone In every slll-sge, to the ex* 
lent that Communist eompellllon develops, to the extent that 
the youth prove Ihat tliey can imlle their l.ihour, to lliat extent 
will the success of Communist conslrtteflon be ensured. 

Only by regarding every step one fakes from ihe standpoint 
of tlie success of this consiriicllon. only by asking oiirselres 
ssliether we base done all we Mn to l>e unlled, rorjsclnm loll 
ers. only in this long process will the Young Communis! 
I.eagtie sueceetl in uniling Its balf a mlllinn men»l>eri info a 
single army of lalour anil win universal respecl. 
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even from Die purely Dieorrltcal point of view, wjial strites 
one in the cave of nil of ilicm fs fliefr nifer failure to prasp the 
following piece of Marxian reasoning. Up to now thej- hare 
seen capilaifsm and bourgeois democracy in Wesicm Europe 
follow a deflnile path of development, and they cannot coa' 
ceive Dial Diis path can he taken as a model only mulalis ciat- 
andis, only with certain modiflcalioni (quite insignincant from 
the ^iandpolnl of world history). 

Firslly — the revolution Dial broke out in connection with 
Die first imperialist World War. That revolution was bouni 
to reveal new features, or variations, called forth by the war; 
for such a war and such a situation had never occurred in the 
world hefore. We find Dial since the war the bourgeoisie of 
Die wcallhiesl countries have been unable to this day to restore 
"normal” bourgeois relations. Yet our reformists, petty bour- 
geois who pretend to be revolutionaries, believed, and still be- 
llcvc that normal bourgeois relations are the lirall (thus far 
and no further slialt Kiou go). And even llieir conception of 
the "normal” is utterly commonplace and narrow. 

Secondly, Diey are complete strangers to the idea that, 
although the development of world history os a whole followr 
general laws, this does not In the least preclude, but. on the 
contrary, presupposes the possibility that certain periods of 
development mav display peculiar features in form or in order 
of development. For instance. It does not even occur to them that 
Russia, standing as she does on the borderline between the 
civilized coiinlries and Dio countries which this war had for 
Die first time definitely liroughi into the orbit of civiliratisn, 
tliat is, all the Oriental, non-European countries, therefore 
could, and was indeed bound to reveal certain peculiar features 
wliich, while, of course, in keeping with the general fine o 
world development, distinguish her revolution from all previous 
revolutions in West European tiounirles. and which introdure 
certain novel features in passing to the Oriental countries. 

Infinitely commonplace, for Instance, is the argument they 
learned by role during the development of West European ho 
cial-Democracv, that we are not yet ripe for Socialism; tnai. 
as certain of the "learned” gentlemen among lliem express • 
we lack the objective economic premfsex for SothJhm n oi 



couiilry. It ne^cr occurs to any of lliem to osk. Could not a 
nation that found itself in a reealulionary situation such as 
that created during the first impciialhl war, and which believed 
that its position was hopeless, plunge info a struggle that of- 
fered even a slight chance of winning conditions for the further 
development of its civilization, even if those conditions were 
somewhat out of the ordinary? 

“Russia has not allained the level of development of pro- 
ductive forces that makes Socialism possible.” The heroes of 
the Second fnternalional, including, of course, Sukhanov, are 
as proud of this proposition as a child with a new toy. They 
keep repeating this inconlroverlible proposition over and over 
again in a thousand differcnl keys and imagine that it is the 
decisive criterion of our revolution. 

But what if the peculiar silnatioo drew Russia into the 
world imperialist war in which every more or less influenlial 
West European country was Involved; what if the peculiar 
litualion brought her development to the verge of the revolr- 
lloDS that were maturing, and had partly already begun in the 
East at a time when conditions enabled us lo combine the 
"peasant war" willi the working-class movement, which no 
less a “Marxist" than Marx himself, in 185D. suggested os s 
possible prospect for Pmssia? 

What if the complete hopelessness of Ihe situation, by stim- 
ulating the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, held out 
the prospect of onr being able to create the fundatnenlal requi- 
sites of civilization in a different way from that of the West 
European countries? Has that altered Ihe general course of de- 
velopment of world history? Has that altered Ihe fundamental 
relations between the basic classes of all the countries that are. 
or have been, drawn into the general course of world history? 

If a definite level of culture is required for the creation of 
Socialism (although nobody can tell what that dcfinile “level of 
tullure” Isl, why cannot we begin by crealing Ihe prerequisites 
for that definite level of culture in a revoluliomary w-ay and 
ffien, with tlie aid of the workers' and peasants' government 
*nd the Soviet system, proceed lo overtake the other nations? 

J*ati»ry 18. IOT3 
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You say fhal civilizalion is necessary for the creation of 
Socialism, Very good. But why could we not begin creating 
such prerequisites of ch'ilizalion in our country by e.TpelIljg 
the Russian landlords and capitalists and start moving toward) 
Socialism after that? Where, in what booJis, have you read 
that such variations of the customary historical order of event) 
arc impermissible, or impossible? 

I remember that Napoleon once wrote: On s'engnge fl 
puis... On uotf. Rendered freely this means: One must tint 
plunge into a big I>n(tle and then see what happens. Well, we 
first plunged into a big battle in October 1017, and later we 
saw the details of dcselopnieni (from the standpoint of world 
history they were only certain details, of course) siieli ns fhe 
Brosl'Litovsk Peace, llie new economic, policy, and so forlli. 
And now there can be no doubt that, in the main, wc have 
l)oen victorious. 

It never occurs to our SiiHianos-.s, not to speak of llif 
Social-Democrats wlio are still more to the Higld, tlial if It were 
not for this, revolutions could not l»c made at all. It never oc* 
curs lo our European phillsIJnes that subsequent revolitlions 
In Oriental counlries, which possess far larger populalinns, and 
whose social conditions reseal for greater diversity, will iin* 
doubtedly display es’en more peculiar features than the Russian 
Revolution. 

It need hardly be said that a lesIlKwk written on Kaiitskyon 
luies was a useful thing in its day. Rul it Is really high t trte 
to abandon the idea that Itiis lestbook foresaw all forms of de- 
velopment of subsequent world history, ff Is high lime to wy 
Ifiat lliose who think so are simply fools. 

January 17 1933 



ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MIUTANT 
BlATERlAUSai 


. . .1 should like to dwell on certain queslions thal more 
dosely define Ihc content and program of the work set forlli hj 
Ihe editors of Ihe magaiine in the introduciory announcemeut 
lo No. 1*2. 

This announcement stales lhal not all those gathered 
around ihe magazine Under the Conner of hSarxism are Com- 
ntunists, but thal they are all consistent malerialisls I Hunk 
that this alliance of Commimists and non-CommunUls is ab- 
solutely essential and correctly defines the tasks of tlic maga- 
sine. One of the liiggesi and most dangerous mistakes o'f Com- 
Wualsts (as generally of revolulionaries who have successfully 
oceompHshed the beginning of a great revolution) is the idea 
that a revolution can be made by revolulionaries alone. On Ihe 
ccntrar>-, lo be successful -cs cry serious rcNolulionary work 
requires the understanding and translation into action of the 
idea that resolulionaries are capable of playing Ihe part only 
of the vanguard of the truly virile and advanced class, A van- 
Jtuard performs its task ns vanguard only svhm it is alile to 
B'oid becoming divorced from the masses it leads and is able 
really to lead Ihe s\1ictle mass forward. Without an alliance 
"ilh non-Comniunists in the most varied splieres of activity 
there can be no question of any succcssfol Communist con- 
structive work. 

This likewise refers to the work of defending materialism 
>nd Marxism which lias been undertaken by Ihe magsrine 
Vnder the Dnrwer of itarriim- Fortunately, ttie main trends of 
advanced sociaj Ihoughl in Russia have a solid materiatist tra- 
dition. To say nothing of G.V. Plekhanor, it is enougli lo 
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mention Clicrnysfievsky, from whom the modem Narodniks 
(llie Poplilisl Socialists, SocialisMieroluIionaries. etc.) hasc 
rclrc.ilcd frcfpiently In a qiiesl for fashionn1>Ie reactionary phil- 
osopliical doctrines, caplivaird hy (he tinsel of the so-called 
•‘last word” in European science and unable to discern beneath 
tills tinsel one or anollicr rariely of servility to the bourgeoisie, 
bourgeois prejudice and Lourpeols reaction. 

At any rale. In Russia we still have — and shall undoubledly 
liave for a fairly long lime to come — materialists from the 
non'Communist camp, and 11 Is our absolute duty to enlist 
all adherents of consistent and militant materialism in the 
joint work of combating philosophical reaction and the phiJ- 
osophical prejudices of so-called "educated society.” Dielrgen 
senior* — not to be confused with his writer son. who was as 
pretentious as he was unsuccessful — correctly, aptly and dearly • 
expressed the fundamenl-al Marxist view of the philosophical 
trends wlilcli prevail in bourgeois countries and which enjoy 
the attention of their scientists and publicists, when be said 
that in effect the professors of philosophy in modem society 
are in the majority of cases nothing but the “graduated flunkeys 
of clericalism.” 

Our Russian intellectuals, who are fond of thinking them 
selves advanced, ns indeed Iheir brethren in all other coun- 
tries. are very mucii averse to shiflinglhe question to the plane 
of the opinion expressed in Dieirgen’s words. But they are 
averse to it because they cannot look the truth in the face. 
One has only to reflect ever so little on the governroenlal, gen- 
eral economic, social and every otlier kind of dependence o 
modern educated people on the ruling bourgeoisie to rea ire 
that Dielzgen’s mordant description was absolutely true, ne 
has only to recall the wasl majority of the fashionable p 
osophical trends that arise so frequently in 
tries, beginning for example willi those connected with c ‘ 
covery of radium and ending with those which seek to c u - 
hold of Einstein, to gain an idea of the connection be • 

class interests and the class position of the bourgwisic 
its support of all forms of reli^on on the one han ■ an 

* The reference h to Joseph Diet/gen (t82S-SS). ».Cenoan philoso 
plier and inaterlalist, a tanner hy irmdt.~-Ed. 
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ideological content of the fashionable philosophical trends on 
the other. 

It will be seen from what has been said that a roagazinc 
that sets out to he an organ of oiililant materialism must be 
a Dglitiog organ in the first place, tn (he sense of undiochiogly 
exposing and indicting all modem “graduated flunkeys of cler- 
icalism,” irrespective of whether they appear as the represent- 
athes of official science or as free-lances calling themselves 
“democratic Left or ideologically Socialist" publicists. 

In the second place, such a magazine must be an organ of 
mliitant atheism. We have departments, or at least state in- 
stitutions, which arc in charge of this work. But (his work is 
being carried on extremely apathetically and cxlremely un- 
satisfactorily, and is apparently sulTering from the general 
condilions of our truly Russian (even though Soviet) bureauc- 
racy. It is therefore highly essential that in addition to the 
work of these state institutions, and in order to improve and 
infuse life into (his work, a magazine which sets out to be an 
organ of militant materialism should carry on untiring atheist 
propaganda and an untiring atheist fight. The literature on 
the subject in all languages should be carefully followed and 
everything at all valuable in this sphere should be Iranslaled, 
or at least reviewed. 

Engels long ago advised the leaders of ihc modem proleta- 
riat to translate for mass dulribuUon among the people flic 
militant atheist literature of the end of llie eighteenth cen- 
tury. To our shame be il said, we have not done this up to the 
present (one of fhe numerous proofs that it is easier to win 
power in a revolutionary epoch than to know how to use this 
power properly). Our apathy. Inactivity and incapacity arc 
sometimes excused on all sorls of “lofty” grounds, as, for ex- 
ample. that the old atheist literature of the eighteenth century 
is antiquated, unscientiiic. naive, etc. Tliere is nothing worse 
than such pscudo-scicntilic sophistries, which serve to con" 
real eitlier pedantry or a complete misunderstanding of Marx- 
ism. There Is, of course, much that is unscienlific and naive 
In llie atheist writings of Ibe revolutionaries of the eighteenth 
century. But nobody prevents the publishers of these writings 
from abridging them and providing them with brief post- 
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scripts pointing out Hie progress made by mankind since the 
end of the eighteenth century in the scientific criticism of reii- 
gions, mentioning the latest writings on the subject, and so 
forth. It would be the biggest and most grievous mistake a 
Marxist could make to think that the millions (especially the 
peasants and artisans), who base been condemned by all 
modern society to darkness, ignorance and prej’iidicc, can ex* 
Iricate themselves from Ibis darkness only along the straight 
line of a purely ^larxist education. These millions should be 
supplied with the most varied atheist propaganda malerial, 
they should be made acquainted with facts from the most 
varied splicres of life, they should be opproacbed in this way 
and in tiial way, so as to interest them, rouse them from (heir 
religious torpor, stir them from the most varied angles and by 
(he most varied mcliiods, and so forlli. 

The keen, vivacious and talented writings of tl»e old nthelsls 
of llio eighlcoiith century, which wtllily ond openly ollackril 
the presniling clericalism, will \ery often prove to be ft Ihou* 
sand limes more suitable for arousing people from tliclr reU* 
gious torpor tlian (lie dull and dry parnpbroscs of Marxism, 
almost completely unlllustraled by skilfully selected fads 
which prcdominale In our lilcraliirc ond whicli (It Is no use 
biding the fact) frequently distort Marxism. We liavt* Iransla' 
lions of all the bigger works of Marx and Engels. There ore 
absolutely no grounds for fearing Ihol the old ntlicism and oi 
materialism may remain iinsupplemeiited by the corrections 
introduced by Marx and Jjigelv. The most Important thing 
and this is most frcijuently oscrlookcd by our wont J-be .yjf*' 
ian Communists, who in fact mutilate .Marxism— is to know 
bow to awaken in the still quite undcsclopeil maises a con- 
scious interest in religious questions ond a conscious ct ic 


of religion. , .. „r 

On the other hand, lake a glance at Ibe 
the modern scientific critlrism of rrligion. 
lives of the educated InircpT"*^ 7ifnr**~^”Y? lir \ 
menf their own of 

menu vrbicb Jmmedialel^jf!:^ »- 
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lillle book enlilled The Orispn o/ ChrisUanily (P)iaros Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow). While giving an account of the prin- 
cipal resulls of modern science, the author not only refrains 
from combating the prejudices and deception which are the 
weapons of the church as a political organiralion, not only 
evades these questions, hut announces the simply ridiculous 
and most reactionary claim that he rises superior to both “ex- 
Ircmes" — the idealist and the materialist. This is toadying to 
Ihe ruling hourgeoisie, wliicl) all over the world detotes hun- 
dreds of millions of rubles frorn the profits squeezed out of the 
toilers to the support of religion. 

The well-known German scientist, Arthur Drews, while re- 
futing the religious prejudices and fables in his book. The 
Christ Afyih, and while proving that Christ never existed, at 
the end of the book declares in favour of religion, albeit a ren- 
ovated, purified and more subtle religion, one that would 1« 
capable of withstanding “Ihe daily growing naluralislic lor- 
rent” (fourth German edition. 1910, j>. 238). Here we have 
an outspoken and dcUbcrale reactionary who is openly helping 
Ibe exploiters to replace the old and decayed religious prej- 
udices by new, more odious and vile prejudices. 

This does not mean that Drews should not be translated. 
II means that while in a certain measure eiTecling their alli- 
ance with the progresshe section of ihe bourgeoisie, Commii- 
Risls, and all consistent materialists, should unfimchlngly ex- 
pose it when it Is guilty of reaction. It means that to shun an 
alliance with the represeniatises of Uie bourgeoisie of the 
eishleenlh century, i.e., the period when it was revolutionary, 
would be to betray Marxism and materialism; for an “alli- 
ance" with the Drewses, in one form or another and in one 
degree or another, is cssenll.il for our struggle against the rul- 
ing religious oLscurantisis. 

The magatine Under the Banner o/ Jfarmci, which sets 
out to be an organ of militant materialism, must devote a lot 
of space to atheist propaganda, to reviews of the lileralure on 
the subject and to correcting the immense shortcomings of our 
governmental work in this field. It is particularly important to 
utilize books and pamphlets •which contain many concrete 
facts and comparisons showing how Ihe class Inleresti and 
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cJ.is» organJiaJionj of the modem bourgeoisie are conneefed 
wiJli ll»e orgaiiizaljons of rcligioiii inslilulions and religious 
propaganda. 

Kxtremcly Important is all materia] relating to the United 
Stoics of America, wlierc the official, slalc conaectioa be- 
Iwccn religion and capital is Icsa manifest. But. on the other 
hand, it makes It clearer to us that so-called "modern deta- 
ocracy" (which the Mensheviks, the SoeialUhRevolulionaries, 
partly also the Anarchists, etc., so unreasonably worship) is 
nothing but the freedom to preach what it is to the advantage 
of the loiirgcoisic to preach, namely, the most reactionary 
ideas, religion, obscurantism, defence of the exploiters, etc. 

One would like to hope that a magazine wliicb sets out to 
be an organ of mililant materialisni will provide our reading 
public willi reviews of atheist literature, showing for which 
circle of readers any particular wriling might be suitable and 
in what respect, and mcniioning what literature has been pub- 
lished in our country (only decent translations should be no- 
ticed, and they are not so many) and what should still be pub- 
lished. 


In addition to the alliance with consistent materialists who 
do not belong to the Communist Parly, of no less and perhaps 
even of more importance for the work which militant mate- 
rialism sliould perform is an alliance with those representatives 
of modern natural science who incline towards materialism 
and are not afraid to defend and preach it as against the mod- 
ish philosophical s^anderings into idealism and scepticism 
wJiicJi are pres'alent in so-called “educated society. ^ 

The article by A, Timiryaiev on Einstein’s theory of re.- 
alivily published in Under the Bonner of Marxism, No. 1-2, 
permits us to hope that the magazine will succeed in erfecting 
this second alliance loo. Greater attention should be ® ■ 

It should be remembered that it is precisely Ihe abrupt change 
which modern natural science is undergoing that very o en 
gives rise to reactionary philosophical schools an 
schools, trends and minor trends. Therefore, unless le pr 
lems raised by Ihe recent revolution in natural science are 
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lo'fvecJ, aiul unless nnUirsI scienlisis arc enlisletl m lliis nork 
of a jiliilosophical magazine, niililanl malcrialism can he 
neither mililant nor malcrialism. While Timiryazev was oh- 
liged Co obsersc in llie first number of Ihc magazine dial die 
dicory of Cinslcin, who, according lo Timiryarev. is himself 
nol making any acUve attack on the foundations of material- 
ism, has already been seized upon Ly a vast number of repre- 
senlatiscs of tlic Itvirgsols intcHigenisia of oil counlnes. it 
should be Tuitcd that this applies not only lo Linslem. lull ti* 
n Dumlicr, If nol lo the maiority, of the greal reformers of 
nalitral science since ihc end of the itineleenlh centiirs 

And in order dial oiir allilmle towards diis plienomenon 
may nol he an lininforniod one. i| must he realized dial un- 
less it stands on a solid plulosopliical ground no natural ici 
cnee and no materialism can hold its o«n in tlic slrugglc 
a6a,!nil tUc onslaught o7 lioutgeols ideas and (he rcsloralion 
of llic bourgeois ■world outlook Jn oriirr lo hold d» own in 
this sliuggle and to carry il lo a slctorlous finish, the nalnral 
tdenllsl must he a modern malcrlalisl. a conscious adhereni 
of the malcrialism wliich Is represented by Mars, f.e , iie miisl 
be a (Ilalecireal malerialisl. In order lo adain diis ami, die 
conlribiilors lo llic magazine Vtufet thr Ihinritf o/ Martxsm 
mus! arrange for the systematic study of Hegelian dialeeiie* 
from a mnlerinlisl slandpoini, ix.. Ihe dialeclies wliicli .'Ian 
applied practically In bis CofHol and in bis liislorieal ond poll! 
leal works, and opplied so successfully that now e«ery di\ 
of the awakening lo life nnd struggle of new classes In Uic 
l^sl f Japan, India and China) — ie., the hundreds of millions 
of human beings who form Ihe greater part of the population 
of the world and wliose liislorieal p.assisily anil hnloriral lor' 
por base lildirrio been rondiliom responiihh- for slagna'ion 
and decay In many adi'ancei! Kuropean ro'jntries — ererj' day 
of Ihe awakening to life of new pi-oples and new elis'es irr«es 
as n fresh eonfirmafion of .'faraiini 

Of course. Ihls sltidy, this Inlerprelalinn lids propaganda 
of Hegelian dialeetirs is cstremely diffirult. «n*l die first e»- 
perimmls in this direction will iindoiiMe>ltv l«* arcompanird 
bj errors. Dut only he who nescr d<wi ans tiling neser mm- 
oiils errors. Taking our lasis Msrs'i mrdioit of apph-ng 
ll-C*.) 
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Ihc Ilrgcliati iliolrcncs moltrionslically conceived, we can and 
sliotilil Ircnt llih dinirclics from all sides, prlnl cxccrpis frons 
MckcI s principal works in llic magazine, interpret Ihem ma* 
Icrinlisliially and coinmenl on Ilicm with llie help of exam- 
ples of tlio way Marx applied diaicclics, as well as of examples 
of dialectics in the splierc of economic and political relations, 
which recent history, especially modem imperialist war and 
revolution, is providing In unusual abundance. The group of 
editors and contributors of ll.c magazine Under the Banner 
of Marxism should, in my opinion, be a kind of “Society of 
Materialist Friends of Hegelian Dialectics. ’’ Modem natural 
scicniisis will find (if they know how to seek, and if we learn 
to help (hem) in llic Hegelian dialectics materialistically in- 
terpreted a scries of answers to the philosophical problems 
which arc being raised by Ihc revolution in natural science 
and which make the intellectual admirers of bourgeois fashion 
“slumble’’ into reaction. 

Unless it sets itself such a task, and systematically fulfils 
it, niaterialisni cannot be mllitool materialism. It will be not 
so much the combatant as the combated, to use an expression 
of Shchedrin’s, Without this, great natural scientists will as 
often as hilherlo be helpless in making their philosophical 
deductions and generalizations. For natur.'^I science is progress- 
ing so fast and is undergoing such a profound revolutionary 
change in all spheres that it cannot possibly dispense with phil- 
osophical deductions. 

In conclusion, I will cite an example which, while not re- 
lated to the domain of philosophy, is at any rale related to 
the domain of social questions, to which the magazine Un er 
Ihc Danner of iVariJsm also desires to devote alfenlion. 

It is an example of the way In which modern 
ence serves in elTecl as a vehicle for the grossest and mos ^ 


famous reactionary views. 

I was recently sent a copy of the Fconom/jf, No. ( ' 

published by the Eleventh Department of the Russjan 
nical Society. The young Cboimunist If If/,--, 

nal (he probably had no lime to acquaint himse wi ' , 

tents) rashly expressed an exceedingly synipathe ® 

it. In reality Ihe journal is — I do not know how c i 
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an organ of the modern feudalists, disguised of course under 
a cloak of science, democracy and so forlh. 

A certain Mr. P. A. Sorokin publishes in (his journal an cx' 
tensi\c so-called ''sociological'’ eoquicy into “The Influence of 
the War.” This scienliflc article abounds in scienlific references 
lo Ihe “sQciologicar’ uorks of Ihe author and his numerous 
teachers and colleagues abroad. Here is an example of his 
science. * 

On page 83 I read; 

'Tar ertry tO.QOQ marrbgct in Pdrograd there are now 92 2 divorces 
—a fantastic figure. Of every fOO annulled luarriagei. 51 1 had lasted 
less than one year, 11 per teat less than one monlli, 22 per cent less than 
In-Q months, f| per cent less than three lo aiz months and ooly 26 per 
cent over aii months. These figures show that modern legal marruige is 
a form «hieh conceals what is m elTeei eitra conjugal sexual inlercourse, 
enabling lovers of 'stranlierrifS' to satisfy iheir ‘appetites' m a ‘legal’ 
»ay'‘ (feonotnhf, Mo. i. p. 83>. 

Both this gcatUenaa and (he Rossiaa Technicat Sociely 
tvhlch publishes this journal ood gives space lo this kind of 
argument so doubt regard themselves as adherents of deffloc* 
racy and would consider it a great insult to be called whut 
jhey are in fact, namely, feudalists, reactionaries and “grad- 
uated flunkeys of clcricahsni.” 

Even the slightest acquainiaocc vvjtJi (he legislation of 
bourgeois countries on marriage, divorce and children born 
out of wedlock, and wllh the actual state of alTairs, in this 
respect, is enough lo show anyone interested in the subjtct 
lliat modern bourgeois democracy, even in the most domo- 
cratic bourgeois republics, exhibits a truly feudal otlilude in 
this respect towards womca aad Inwards children bora out of 
wedlock. 

This of course does not prevent the Mensheviks, the So- 
cialist-RevoIulionaries, a part of (he Anarchists and liie cor- 
responding parties in (he West from shouting about democ- 
racy and how it is being viidaled by (he Bolsheviks. But as 
a matter of fact the Bolshevik revolution is Itic only consisl- 
enlly democratic revolution in respect to such questions as 
marriage, divorce and the position of cliildren born out of 
3t* 
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wolllock. Ami lliis ii a qitrslion wliicli in a mo^l direct manner 
nlfccls the inlfrcsl* of more Ilian lialf the population of any 
country, llic Ilolslioik rctoluiion. in jspilc of Uic vast n.im- 
l»cr of iioiirgcoU rcvoluliona wliicli preceded it and which call 
themselves democratic, was the first and only revolution to 
wage n resolute struggle in this respect l)Olh against reaction 
and feudalism and against the usual hypocrisy of the rulinj 
and propertied classes. ' 

If 1)2 divorces for every 10,000 marriages seem to Mr. Soro- 
kin a fantastic figure, one can only suppose either that the 
author lived and was brought up in a monastery so entirely 
wallcd-olT from life that hardly anyone will believe that such 
a monastery ever existed, or that the author is distorting the 
truth in the interests of reaction and the bourgeoisie. Anybody 
in the least acquainted willi social conditions in bourgeois 
countries knows that the actual number of actual divorces (of 
course, not sanctioned by church and law) is everywhere iut' 
measurably greater. Tiic only difTcrence between Ilussia and 
other countries in this respect is that our laws do not sanctify 
hypocrisy and the unfranchbed position of woman and her 
child, but openly and in the name of the government declare 
systematic war on all hypocrisy and on all unfranchisemenl. 

Tlie Marxist magazine will have to wage war also on thes^ 
modern “educated” feudalists. -Many of them, very likely, are 
in receipt of government money and arc engaged in govern- 
ment employment in educating the youth, although they are 
no more fitted for this than notorious seducers are fitted for 
the post of superintendents of educational establishments for 
the young. 

The working class of Russia lias succeeded in winning pow^ 
cr^ hut it has not yet leami ’to utilize it, for otherwise it o^o 
ago would have sery politely dispatched such 
members of learned societies to countries with a 
“democracy.” Tiial is the proper place for such feu a is s. 

But it will learn, if if only wants to learn. 


^^a^cI^ 12, 1922 
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IISI OF FCTSSIAM HEWSFATm ANO PERIOWaU 


Aoifta Zarga (Our Dawn ) — a Blrasherik liquidalorist pfrlodiwl put*- 
lished legally in Si. Peleriburs froni January 1910 lo October 1911. 

Aotxjye Vremjfo (New Timet)-~» newspaper published In SI. Petersburg 
from 1868 lo October 1917. Al first the Nouni/e Vremsfo purssied a 
moderalc liberal line, but beginning niih 1876 if became the press 
organ of Ihe conservative aristocratic and bureaucratic circles and was 
subsidized by the tsarist goremoienL The paper waged a persistent 
struggle not only against Ihe revoiulionary but even against the liberal 
bourgeois mos'cment Prom 1903 onwards it became one of Ihe mouth- 
pieces of Ihe Qlack-Ifundreds. 

A'otioya Zhirn (New Life ) — a daily newspaper published In Prlrograd 
in 1017-18, organ of the Social-Democrats-Inlernalionalisis (tfenslie- 
viks). 

06rn.*ouanij/e (Cdacalitin}—a popular scientific, locist-polltical and lit- 
erary monlliiy founded in 1802 in .SI. Petersburg. Msrsisl wrilers con- 
tributed to tlie inagasine from 1003 lo 1007. Obraiovanti/e ceased 
publication in 1909. 

Olkllkl fCommenrs>~Menshesik symposiums published lo Ihe perlo-1 
1000-07. 

/’cofefoFp— Polshcrik central organ. The newspaper began puMIcallon on 
May 27, 10(13 by decisiort of Ihe Third Congress of Ihe Il.S.tll.P. It 
was ediled by Lenin who was the author of Ihe most Impnrlanl sr* 
lieles printed in Its columns The last Issue (N'o. 2fl) came oul in No- 
vember 1903. 


flaboehnya Castia (Worken" Ca:rlle)~nrr^^g3g>a published by lh« 
Kiev Social-Democrats in fW7. |l was declared llie cenlrsl organ of lh« 
Parly by Ihe Pirsl Congress of «.« aS I) LP- In 1898. Only two nnm 
bers were issued. 

Faboeharja ilgtl (IVofkert’ Thought^ newspaper published >n SI W- 
tershurg (illegslly) and In Drrlm by Ihe 'liconomlsls” from Uclooc 
1897 lo December 1003 

nabochf'je D'jtlo (Workffi’ Con»e>-an "Economlir perlndiral p''^ 
lished by tfsc Uague of Itosslan Social Democrats Abroad -'I 

1899 lo Pebruary 1903. 

Ileoolulilonnrnja fioitiga (ICeuotullonvg 

Soeialisl ftevolulionary Parly. The newspajwr was published 
to 1903 • 

fwitkaya bluiiut (fluiilan Anfl'jalty)-m mnnareh'sl 

fin* rub!:.t*d in .81. Prler.bor* In It** rrl«d I*'" ^ , 

Doyatitoo (Duiuna ISVef/A/-* moftihfy *’**’*1"' . tt 

froiu 1878 lf> lb* CilJJW of >91* l» «h* h«sln"<«< '' 
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Iwcame the mouthpiece of the liberal NarodoiLs The mngazine waged 
a penislenl ilruggle agsintt Ihc Manieb. 

Soliiol-DeDiokral (Social-Dtmoeral) — a lilerarj' and political revie* 
published by the "EmancipatioTi of lAbonr” Group in Gciie%» in tin 
period 1800-53. 

Soiiiaf-Cemairol (Social-Demotral) — central organ of the RSDLP. The 
ncsrapsper was published from I90S lo 1917. first in Pans and later 
hi Genera. 

SooremennojiB 2liirn fJ’/ejrril-Doj Li/e ) — a Right MenshcnV montliU 
published from September 1906 lo btarcti 1907 

St. Peferjurgilf liobochij IStloL (St. Pttertbarg M’orAer*’ Shert)— 
a newspaper published in 1897 by the SL Pelersburg League of Struggle 
foe the Emancipation of the Wotting Class Oolv two numbers were 
issued. 

''o.TorArfenipe f/ffoe/ieroho7i>— a Menshevik bijuidatorisl periodical put> 
lithed Irgallp In Moteoio In J903 10 

Iperaod (ro7irord>— a Bolshevik newspaper rditcd by V 1 Lenin, pub 
bshed In danuary.Sfay 1908 In Oners 

^ptryod ff«rwnrrf>-a perJodieat published in 1917 18 bj the Moscaw 
Commitiee of the Menshcrikt. 

2orgo ^Dotnn^a Soeial-Denioeratic periodical published in Slullg.irl 
to IMl-OS devoted lo Ihcorelica) ouest.ons and ^iled by LewB. nekha. 
nor and others Allogelhcr four nomhers were issued 
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.irmrii /ntarrrel/on- t7t, ISt* 
185. 3QI-570 
— «« an arl. 3A| 37U 
/I'liit iinJ Sufitn/rat/ii/e: 31-27. 
72. 307. 311, 230 3M. <73- 
471 

Mna tint! TMnl/zif. 20-21. 

33. 73 

lUrnttfinUm: fll. 103, lOi. 112. 
U«-lt8. 220-238. 36.^, 381 
atjo Oppoftuni»nj. IU»1 
ilonUm 

Illtinquitm: 108. 311, 339. 3AI 
thurqreii Right nml ^oti<iti$m- 
333, d3«, '338-330 
linufoffililf in thf n^mlulion of 
1818: 47, 78-77, 133-138 
— libml tM]ur(f«olsIe; 77-78. 

150. 207-208, 259-280. 271 
— ond llic pral«iariat: 28-20. 
41-12, 16. 47, 01, 189-100. 
198-130, 221-225. 253, 23% 
301-302, 311-315 
—in Russia after the rcTolu- 
lion of 1903: 193-200, 250 
260, 262-263, 271-275 
CuptWism: 27. 31-53. 40, 41. 01 
227, 253, 287-28.S, 280, 308 
310, 370, 407, 115, 135-138 
* See also Imperialism 
Capitalist Crises: 34, 73, 222-223. 
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Chartism: 211, 395-398 
Classes and the economic, polit- 
ical and theoretical class 
struggle: 27-29, 13-11, 16-19. 


51-32, 75. 82 83, 208-209. 

313-311, 3tl.3l% 108-109, 
428. 420, 46t-4<» 

—the orljia of rlassri: 2Si 29. 
33. 41-12, 46-47, 48. 31. 51- 
33. 38-60. 73. 80-81, 81-83. 
02 01. 99. 103, 101. 103. 108, 
107. 110-115, 122. 123. 121. 
127-128, 277, 511-812, 402- 
403. 412-432, 181-483 
—the abolition of cbssea — <1. 
311, 318-319, 102-103. 107- 
111. 417-152. 102-463 


Cotoraat Question: 237-289. 309. 

311-312. 315-318 
Commcn/im; 66, 32& 311-363, 
108-109. 111-415, 117, 119. 
12M22. 168, 167-163 
tarnmnnist Education: 42-13, 
30I-30G. 307, 153-177 
Ccmmanfst International: 392- 
400 

Demotracg — boargeois rfeniocra- 
cp: 221-225, 213-219. 516. 
317. 318, 330, 398-399, 101. 
479-480 

See also The Bourgeois 
Stale 


—proletarian, soci-ilisi democ- 
raers 316. 318. 356-359. 360. 
380. 399 190, 101. 402 
See also The Dictatorship of 
the Prolelariat 

■lid dictatorship: 153. 151- 

155. 310, 317. 318, 319, 3S0, 
•IM 3SI. 385-386, 390. 101, 


402 
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Otaleclical ilaltrlalUm: 17. 20- 
27. 42 43, 45, 48, 49. 53. 
90-91. 163. 206. 221, 230 231, 
210, 242, 243, 246, 253. 

291-293. 47S-484 
See also Dialectics. Marx- 
ism, Philosophy 

DiaJee/icj— Bicrfw/oKsf rf „ittt a 
(dennilion) : 17. 22 24, 63, 
71, 141-142. 131, 253-254, 
258, 291.295, 337 
“Hegelian dialcelies: 22-21 
63. 141-142, 230 231. 290 
294. 481-482 

—Ihe stnigglc of opposite* a. 
tho essence of dialectics- 21 
*11. 215. 233, 291-293 
“»nd the theory of Lnonl- 
«J«: 20 21, 23-24. 72. 291- 

0ioiecj,f,_i„ ,oc-al life end tl.e 
PfoUtarlet: IT. 
15-lfl. 47. 48-49. 76 77. 78. 
01-«, 14M42, 187. 213. 2M. 
253, 261. 311, 313, 337. 3W. 
471.474, 181 

“jnd natural seietice: 22 21 
21. 71, 293 291, 480-482 
“'•laptiysics: 22 2^ 21. 
45-15, 291 2'33 

See also Dialectical Material- 
I'm. Mariiim, ttuloiophy 
0<fWor»A/p t>i ,h, ProtelarM: 

4*. *0 81, 328-329. 312. 313. 
2i2- S»S. 519. 330. 331. 339. 

sso 381, .881 381 
5^21. 394. 39J.100. 401 
403. 107, 409, 410-411, 450 
—'he essence of Marxism- 
311-313 

—and Ihe Iranillion from cap- 
eowmunisni: 41. 
J^^29. 313. 841, 8^^ S30 
382. 4P2 403, 409. 

tiVllu'S- "= 

also |h« ProIcUria-i 
Slate. SocUliU Democrso 

• '»n^ne-p,rtT d seiphne M, 


Lm 


-under the iliilalorship o( 
the prulelari.ll 80 402 101 
407, 110 411, 458 

. . m.'hunj c</ loiirly 
25. 20. 30 
— ihe primilise communily 
27, 427. 428 

— Ihc stale owning lyslrri 
428 429 43t 132 
-—the feudal ssslnn is.rr 
doml 420, 431 483 
— Ilie eapilaliil ssilem 18 1‘J 
429-430, 433 437 
See also Cjpilaliiin 
— Ihe sncisiisl «) slrni see 
Socialism 

"t'eonomUm** i/i lAe iahnur 
mocemenr 99 ilO, 113, 118 
121. 123 139. IR2 163 
See also Trade I monism 
fyfftrt/lfitho/t ef Iht (.auflry 
439. 470 

Kmplrto-Criririim 2?9 230 231 
232-239 

331-311 358 860 410 
411. 417 118 119-152 
AVAiea— hourgroiv rlhics 461 
— eummuni'i ethics lU 
l^tprPpnnUnn of Ihr I iptoptm 
(ora- 31 35 41 47 41, UO 

351 533. 356, III 
/Ifstonenf .Va.-rria’ sni priirral 
charaetenstics 22 77 Si 17, 

31 33. Cl, 68 73. 115. <51 
— and its sirurgle ecaiasl rrli 
pall 233 Sti, 473 480 
See also llat.t and 5eprr 
atruelorr. IiiaWl.ci ui 5‘>- 
eiil Life, The Uasses sod 
ttse Class '-irugglr 21*e l*.e 
talcrstiip of lt>r l-nlrtiret. 
firs olalm-s, StsTe 
/ifrufoBi 29 21 23.3:5131 71 
221. 229231 2'i r.i5. 17* 
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— prolclarlan. socialist ideol- 
ogy: 131-138 

/oiperia/iJzji: 300-301, 307-310 
314, 318, 325, 388 
Impovtrishment of (he ItlatiCt 
under Capitalianf. 34-35, 39 
41, 73, 90, 117, 205-207, 227 
263, 43S-43G 

(nlellifferxtsia — bourgeois inlelli 
genlsia: 8S-S9, 126. 179-180, 
377, 403. 411-413, 420 
— socialist intelligentsia: 90, 
126 

/nternobona/— the First: 18 19. 
68, 77, 103, 393 
—the Second: 326, 328. 339. 
391, 393, 390, 449-450, 479- 
482 

—the Second «nd-a-half, Ibe 
Berne International: 405. 
400, 407, 413, 414 
— the Third — see the Cam 
munist International 
Hautikylm-. 310 311, 313.317- 
318, 322, 342. 375. 330 391. 
390, 399-400, 401, 403 
/labour— the social cliaraeler of 
labour under capllalistn: 33. 
39-40 308 

— the efOciency of labour un 
(ler capitalism; 31, 31, 40 
412 


5/ari/ani— general characleris 

lies: 15-49, 51.60, 68, 69. 70 
75. 78. 82-83. 95-97. 104-105 
109, 111-112, 123. 164-163 
179-180. 210-211, 219-223 
240-241, 242-213, 341-313 
856-557 

—sources and component 
parts of hlarxiita: 19-49, 70- 
75, 123-127 

— and the ladies of the class 
struggle of the proletariat: 
IS-IC, 43-47, 116-118. 169- 
f«J. 172-178. f79-r!l«. 203- 
205. 208-209. 231-235, 288- 
290, 291-292, 333-310 
— not a dogma bill a guide 
lo action: 81-82, 92. 112-113, 
18M65. 187-189, 268. 26| 
263. 333-335, 471-474 
— Ihe phlleiophy of Mars 
is>i>— see Dialeclical 5tale- 
fiaiism 

—Man's rronomle doririne: 
29-41, 42-13, 72-74, 170-177, 
221-223-224 

MaUtMlim—PhllorophItel Me 
lerWiim: 17. 10 29. 53. 71- 
72. 74-76, 229 235, 240, 476 
481 

vulgar malerialjsm (tlilch 

ncr. Vogt and ifofeschoff/ 


— Ihe socialist efficiency of la- 
bour; 40. 352, 411-413. 443 
— eornmuaiil labour; 352. 407. 
410-411. 4l4-4i5, 413, 460. 
470 


—French 51ilerialism of Ibe 
XVIII century: 19. 22. 45, 
71. 218. 212 213, 218, 477 
478. 479 

— Feuerhaelilan: 16, 20. 22. 46. 


See also ConununUm, SocpI 

Lottnlleanliai' 18, 48, 105, 351, 
352 

fj6cru//«m. 77, 159. IOT200. 201. 
212 213, 221-225. 253 251. 

265, 289, 270, 271 275 
Uyaid'ilionhm 268. 269. 272. 
275 277 

Uaehltia >wd Vorhloif tTI. 
559. 28? 


tlO-lli, 212 21,3. 218 

— dialeetiral— eee IlUleetical 

ytalerhihm 

3/ai(ef(alUl Conetpllon of IMo 
rp— see Jllilorlcat Msterbl 

J/eru5eef)in. HO-115. IM, 716 
218. 376. 400 

UiUerandnin: 119 H*. ?35 
See also P»rfntrln/Hn. Op 
porlnnlso, ftrvfifonf*'" 
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^’o/fonof gufj/,on; 43. 114.115. 

278-285, 296 297, 293-307 ^ 
Or/ob(, 5ocjQ/,j{ Reoolulion of 
7S77: 3/9. 396-393, 471-474 
Ofro^nfjD, in ,h« Labour 
Movrmrul- 49. 77.7a. 103- 
10s. 116-12t^ 113, 144 19,. 

223-226. 2«. 
?in’ ^2, 265, 313. 314. 319- 
4nn‘ ?«?• 3£M5. 309 

’00, 401, 471-472 
“«conc.liMion with oppor- 
3irS2 331.%. 

222. 252- 

“‘'■''■■ndisni. Re- 
fsfmism. B4visi«ni,nj 

loTVor'’^- ”*-123. 224 
225, 320, 433-411 

'’"'V 0/ l/.e ProMar/of-ernrr. 
V. 47. 80- 

lin ^“2-103. 104- 

•10 III'IIS, 119 101.174 

189'lnn' ‘®2. lOt! 

*89.190, 194, 249. 320432. 

PHnciplei! 17. 
no«g®“’ ‘02-110, IIMSS, 

—oJISStiiiallon*! principles. a|. 

82, 152, 153 163, 330 340 

foundatioDi; J7, 

'0 27 71-72, 82 83. 90 92.91- 
om'i*'"®’ ‘21. 122. 229 
239. 210, 291-295. 326. 34l 
8'3. 471-474, 475-481 
See also Dialectical Male- 

; ''is'orical Material. 

‘^I'l’owrhical Mb- 
^ tcnalism. Theory 
^'•p Program! 01-92. lll-ftS. 
836-333. 415, 411 


Peasant Question 38 41, 43 41, 
146 162, 19G 197. 205 207, 

222-223, 3J6 338. 402-m 
Peasantry 28 29, 38 41, 41, 48. 
77, 148-150, 158 159. 190- 

197, 203-297, SOS. 336 338, 
402 403. 421-422, 433 4J7. 

444. 447-451, 452. 463, 466 
467 

— the alliludc of Marxistn to 
wards Ihe difTcrrtil sections 
0 I the peasantry (poor peas 
ants, middle peasanli aiul 
the Lulaks). 44 109, 421 

422. 447-451, 463 
Petly Bourgeoisie 89. 227, 260 
Sec also Peasanlry 
PMostrphs: 15. 10 SO. SPSS. S3 
52-53. 219. 221-222, 228 239. 
210-211, 213 211, 215, 261- 
202. 291 295. 475 176, 480 
482 

^kttnan Philosophy 0/ iht 
end of Ihe XVJIJ and be- 
eionins of ibe XIX eentur> 
and dialerliral materialism 
19. 29. 22 21. 62 53, 12 1 221. 
230-233. 213. 291, 293 295, 
431-482 

See also Dialectical .Material 
ism. Dialectics, Idealism. 
Philosophical Materiatisiu 
PoUticet Cconottig 29 11. 55 56 
72-71, 221-223 224 
Prodactioe Corees oml [tetalions 
0/ Production. 21 27. 29. 35. 

53 51. 90, 95 00, 97. 253. 
351-355 

Propf. 36. 73-71, 312. 311. 317 
318 

Preletariat'. its siorld Iiisloriral 
role- 17. 28 29, 76, 87-8S. 92 
05. I06-1D7. 121. 205. 4Q1. 

401 105. 407, 409 410 111. 

450 

— anunee with the prassntry 
41. 48. 152. 897-391, 402 403. 
417-451, 462-464. 471. 473 
—the hefemony of the profr- 
Urat: 92 95. 107. 152. 205 
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3J9. 263-268, -100-404. 407 
40S-41J, 447-4S2. 462, 463* 

466 

— Ihe internationalism of lh« 
proletariat: 43. 9J-9J. 121, 
>22. 2S2 2.S3, 296 297. 303- 
.60^ 393-391 

Prnpfrly 31 3.3, 37. 39 40. 61. 

333-338. 462 461. 466 
/’rouc/j^oniim- 66. 123. 279 28,8 
290. 301, 302 

fir/nrmlfm- 10,3 106. 231. 261- 
277, .302. 312. 471-472 Sve 
• Iso Opportunism 
Ht/nrm on</ Ptuolulion 71 73. 
261 276 277. 281 283. 302 
301 

lUtijion pnd Ikt $lrayjlf o^xlntr 
fl 20. 2J2 233. 310 231, 473- 
481 

Kfvhi-mttm 1(1 1(2. 220 238. 

3S5 337 

See also llrrnilrlnism, M>l'rr 
■ nilism. 0('por(urtlsni 
lUwlafiPfit lh*l/ ori-jia anJ 
it'jnlflc^ne* 33 26, .33. 71. 

01 93 (SI 136, 178 179 203- 
206, 208 20'J. 310, 328337, 
371 379. 3rj 

- Ifte tiiiurgroit t'fnrh Kero 
Isflioii ol 1789 28 I'A 311 
212 211. 39« 

— ilira'i •nJ Urlirt 

in t.‘sa rcvoluljon Of 1811 
17. 17 36, 76 77 t37 IM. 

172 219 211 2'>5 2';7 2/2 301 
b«urzr >/ 1 <ir<ni>er«i e 
t€^o'aly/U ml Use la'l.r* of 
Ci« pr<ilrUtut 47 48 f3f 
IJ?. 137 16! 2')i2'>l Jl» 

211, 2lr 212 281 3!7 SO 
n^'Aj'ffa ut I'/i/ i>> 

thAnrtit »-5.| dntjill nm 
71 isj j;; Ji8 I'.t i;» 


323. 326. 331-3.12. 376-379. 
383-386. 393 398, 471.171 
tt*»oioUonnr\;-Dtmo(totic Dl\tt- 
tot$hip 0 / the I'roletirrhit 
cmi the /Vifjfinfry: 133 136. 
137, ISO. .831 319. 397 388 
8oW«f eft/iupinfini: SOS, 313. 32J. 

3.10 3.81. 373, 401, 461 
hoaaliim- 41-11. 121121, 326 
327. 3.M-.16.1. 102, 107. ItS, 
417-418. 417 430, 471-171 
— •« (he Ines'lhMe resull ol 
soeiil ileretopmenl; 3131. 
41 42, 3132, 31 33. 68 60. 
Ill 112, 117, 3IM310, 328 
3W. 107 471 

—Ms ifelory In one e»iinlry 
289 290. 326. 472 171 
llie first ptinsi' of rNninoin 
hni 311 1.U, .816.118, 3VI 
361. 107 

-•n<l rnniniiinlsni 378. 311 
36.1. 106 107, 411. 417 166 
toi’lfh 310. 116 3,17, 361 361, 
391. 391, 391 I'M, 306, I'M 

461 102 

•t/Htni'ioeitu »6'< Cnnieloinneit 
126 122, 121 119 
>r«fe— Its enhsl.inre in,| fnrmi 
41 II. 77 328 12» 31'J. -161 
367 38V 186, .I'M. I'll. 1'’1 

427 178. Ill ni no n; 

416 119 

Itt mein NnrU>-n» 36J 101 
it. i»ri«.. nn. Ml 302. 

476 ill 

— tha efare s'*" *’ 

41. 111. m in 

l.6« f»«'lel «*••'''• •» I” 

_»♦,« U>prl-.i* 1* 

J31. sn. 3*6 11? no m 

- it.« pr<Kl«r-i!- 
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Stt also Democracy and Dic- 
lalorship, Ihe Diciatorship 
o{ Proleiarial 
Sarplut value: 31-41, 72-?l 
rocfifi 0/ the Clast Struf/gle */ 
the Proletariat: See Man- 
Dm and the lacties of Ihe 
class slrugglc of Ihe prole- 
tariat 

Theorg, the Signipeanci of Ihe 
/leactulionarg Theory 17. M 
70-n, 81-83, 87, 00. 91. 82. 
9« 9i. OQ OS. 109, 111-113. 
12M2I, 137-138, 3U-31S. 

331. 

—theory and practice. Iheir 
unity: 13. 15. 81-83. 87-8S. 
91. 92. 85-97, 112-113. m- 
'180. 210. 453 170. 471-172 
•—the partisan character of 
theory; 21. 70-71, tOO. 122- 
IM. 229 239. 425-420. 470- 
477 


See also Dialectics, Dialecti- 
cal Materialism, Marxism 
Tftinliisp ond Srin?, see Being 
and Thinking 

Traile Dn/on'int: 10. 101, 126, 
131-132, 136, 130-110. 3IS- 
319, 323-323 
See also "Cconomism" 

Vnfwe — labour Iheorg of, its 
aigm/fcnnce, 29-32, *2 73, 

170-177. 221 

n'etft—iuil wart: 320. 403 
See also ciril wars and na- 
lionat-libcrating wars 
— unjust reactionary vara 
298. 321-325 

See also imperialist wars 
— tl»» wars; 171. 171. S2S-327, 
370. 105. 131-133 
—national liberating wan 
525-326. 327 

—Imperialist wars: 334. 327 
331. ItO 
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